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Well over a Century’s experience 
comes to you in these tins! 


The known high quality of “‘ NINE ELMS” brands dates back for several generations. 
T. & W. Farmiloe have maintained these standards unswervingly — in fact, by cease- 
less research, they have raised them. For purity, extreme durability, and all the qualities 
an experienced decorator demands, you can say with confidence “‘ These ate good paints!” 


NINE ELMS WHITE LEAD 
PAINT AND COLOURS 


In its original white form this 
famous paint is guaranteed to be 
made only from Genuine White 
Lead, Pure Linseed Oil, the best 
Liquid Driers and Thinners. With 
the addition of pigment, NINE 
ELMS PURE PAINT is also avail- 
able in a wide range of colours. 


FAROMAT _4 fiat wall paint 
with a matt velvety finish. It 
has immense hiding and covering 
capacity. One gallon covers app- 
roximately 80-100 square yards. It 
is easily applied, remains in perfect 
suspension and has an after-flow 
unprecedented with this type of 
paint. At present available in ten 
pastel shades and white. All 
colours fast to light, and washable. 
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FARMILOE’S HARD GLOSS 


PAINT The original hard- 
wearing, weather resisting, hard- 
gloss preservative paint. It gives 
complete protection against 
weather and atmospheric con- 
ditions, and can be used for both 
interior and exterior work. Dries 
with an enamel-like gloss. Avail- 
able in an increasingly wide range 
of beautiful colours, 


NINE ELMS ALUMINIUM 


PAINT An untarnishable paint 
of great covering capacity which 
is easy to apply and requires no 
undercoating. Being anticorrosive, 
it stands up particularly well to 
the rigours of marine weather. It 
has proved ideal for use on all 
exposed ironwork such as railings, 
lamp standards, etc. 





CEILINGITE A ceiling dis- 
temper giving a solid white surface 
that cannot be obtained with 
ordinary whitewash. It requires 
only the addition of cold water to 
be ready for use. CEILINGITE is 
not washable and can easily be 
removed when necessary. Supplied 
blued, unblued, and standard deep 
cream, 


NINE ELMS OIL-BOUND 


WATER PAINT A washable 
distemper with an established 
reputation. Being in paste form it 
is easily handled and only requires 
thinning with water. For use on 
Plaster, Stone, Wood, or Paper. Use 
Petrifying Liquid instead of water 
to. render work more waterproof. 
In white and ten delightful colours. 
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Traductions 


Ubersetzungen 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 


Décembre 1950 


Page 389: Introduction, par la Rédaction. THE 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW entreprend dans ce numéro 
la tache d’examiner la scéne américaine. En agissant 
ainsi, elle est convaincue que ce qui se passe & 
présent, et doit se passer a l'avenir, aux Etats- 
Unis, est d’une importance supréme pour le reste du 
monde, car ‘une renaissance d’art au nouveau 
monde pourrait révolutionner l’aspect de l’ancien.’ 
Actuellement, il y a lieu d’affirmer que Amérique 
n’a produit aucune culture indigéne 4 elle-méme; il 
peut sembler 4 l’Européen, désenchanté enfin du 
culte matérialiste, que les Etats-Unis ‘bien loin de 
créer un nouveau genre de monde, ont simplement 
augmenté a4 la nieme puissance le potentiel de 
Vancien, en prétant aux vertus et aux vices du 
matérialisme un genre de “isme”’ gigantesque, 
n’impliquant rien de nouveau autre que le 
‘“géantisme,” de sorte que le nouveau monde 
n’est réellement que l’ancien tracé en caricature.’ 
Jusqu’a quel point peut-on établir le bien- 
fondé de cette accusation? LA REVUE maintient 
que la preuve peut en étre fournie, tout simplement, 
par Veil: elle est convaincue que le paysage qu’une 
communauté déterminée arrive 4 se créer, que ce 
soit par des actes de commission ou d’omission, est 
le résultat de la ‘volonté de forme’ de cette com- 
munauté, de son aspiration 4 régler sa vie d’une 
maniére donnée. La grande question qui se pose est 
celle-ci: le peuple américain aspire-t-il a fagonner 
son environnement (de la méme facon dont les 
autres peuples ont fait preuve de vouloir le faire)? 
A-t-il abandonné lidéal de former son milieu? Ou 
se peut-il qu’il ne soit pas encore devenu conscient 
de posséder un milieu? 

Page 345: La Scéne Américaine, par Christopher 
Tunnard. En préparant ce numéro, LA REVUE a jugé 
utile de choisir pour la plupart de ses collaborateurs 
des experts prétant fidélité au deca et au dela de 
lAtlantique. Christopher Tunnard, qui décrit dans 
cet article V’impression que produit la _ scéne 
américaine 4 quelqu’un auquel de multiples aspects 
de Vambiance européenne sont familiers, est 
Directeur d’Etudes sur lUrbanisme, & Université 
de Yale, et d’origine anglaise.‘ Ainsi qu’il le fait 
remarquer, on peut avec justice qualifier la cité 
américaine, avec son plan universel quadrillé, et 
selon le degré de sa forme & deux dimensions, 
d’éléments produits en série: le plus souvent, une 
cité ne différe d’une autre que par des différences 
d’emplacement; les surprises visuelles sont générale- 
ment limitées au profil de horizon. Les endroits 
ou ‘la cité signifie quelque chose de plus que le 
commerce et revét un caractére spécial’ sont bien 
rares. Selon Tunnard, ce qui frappe l’imagination 
plus que toute autre chose en Amérique, ce sont 
probablement les accomplissements des ingénieurs; 
il en prend deux comme objets de discussion parmi 
les exemples les plus phénoménaux du _ génie 
américain de pousser a bout la besogne—la ‘Grand 
Central Station,’ 4 New-York, avec ses 200 magasins 
et 14,000 bureaux dominant la voie ferrée, et la 
‘Chicago River,’ dont les ingénieurs ont inversé le 
cours, pour que ses eaux se déversent maintenant 
dans le Golfe du Mexique et non plus dans les 
Grands Lacs. Dans la sphére de l’architecture, 
proprement dite, les batiments agréables a l’ceil 
sont assez fréquents, mais le véritable complexe 
architectural y est extrémement rare. Parmi les 
exceptions, les villes nouvelles en voie de construc- 
tion par initiative privée sont importantes, et 
Tunnard en décrit une—Park Forest, prés de 
Chicago. Mais en général, conclut-il, Purbanisme 
s’en trouve encore a la phase éducative, ou 4 celle 
des ‘contréles,’ et le public américain est loin d’étre 
persuadé que l’entrepreneur spéculatif n’est pas a 
méme de satisfaire ses exigences d’une bonne vie. 

Page 360: Examen de la Cité Américaine. Cette 
partie de La REVUE illustre, au moyen de clichés, la 
cité américaine—y compris ses abords et ses 


faubourgs—du point de vue de l’automobiliste et 
du piéton. 

Page 3871: Récapitulation, par Saul Steinberg. 
L’artiste américain Saul Steinberg, d’origine 
roumaine, fut formé comme architecte 4 Milan. 
Grace 4 son instruction en cette matiére et a son 
héritage européen, ‘il est le seul parmi tous les 
artistes américains qui semble se rendre compte du 
fait que New-York n’est pas une cité moderne, 
mais simplement le réve de la cité moderne qui 
hantait Pimagination au milieu du dix-neuviéme 
siécle.’ LA REVUE salue en lui le grand artiste 
eréateur que les Américains attendent depuis si 
longtemps. 

Page 376: Etude Spécifique. Toute perspective 
urbaine est composée en trés grande partie d’élé- 
ments qui ont été généralement considérés jusqu’ici 
comme indignes de l’attention de l’urbaniste—de 
telles particularités, par exemple, que les lampa- 
daires, les boites aux lettres, les bouches d’incendie, 
les affiches et ainsi de suite. Ainsi que LA REVUE 
Ta déja affirmé, ce n’est qu’en prenant en con- 
sidération de pareils détails qu’il devient possible 
de créer une ambiance artistique. Nous choisissons 
et examinons ici un certain nombre des objets qui 
contribuent 4 la formation de la scéne urbaine 
américaine. 

Page 386: Orientation Actuelle, par Henry-Russell 
Hitchcock. Dans cet article, Henry-Russell Hitch- 
cock, que est professeur d’art et directeur du Musée 
des Beaux-Arts, Smith College, Massachusetts 
passe en revue la scéne architecturale américaine 
telle qu’elle lui apparait en Phiver 1950. Dans cette 
derniére, dit-il, ‘la plupart des éléments de la scéne 
de 1650 et de celles de 1750 et 1850 peuvent y 
étre identifiés, intacts au moins en certains traits 
reconnaissables, et beaucoup plus intacts encore en 
concept.’ Parmi les plus nouveaux développements 
sur lesquels il s’étend assez longuement, il faut citer 
Vintrusion récente, dans les universités méme les 
plus conservatrices, du style moderne, ainsi que les 
nouvelles tendances en fait d’architecture routiére, 
telles que le ‘motel’ et le cinéma en plein air, 
destinés 4 satisfaire les besoins créés par Pére de 
Pautomobile. 

Page 399: Le Régime du Mécanisme Economique, 
par Winston Weisman. Le complexe architectural & 
New-York connu sous le nom de ‘Rockefeller 
Centre’ doit son existence a un groupe de personnes 
qui s’étaient réunies en janvier 1926 pour discuter 
la possibilité de créer un nouveau théatre de l’opéra. 
L’histoire du développement ultérieur de ce projet, 
ainsi qu’elle est racontée ici pour la premiére fois, 
révéle le réle joué dans des entreprises de cette 
envergure par certaines forces économiques (et en 
grande partie dérobées aux regards du_ public 
profane) si puissantes que l’architecte est con- 
traint de renoncer a tout contréle effectif en faveur 
de ce qui semble étre, en toute apparence, une 
agence non-humaine. 

Page 407: La VoiejTechnologique, par* Gerhard 
Kallmann. I) existe une école de pensée architecturale 
qui estime que la réapparition de la forme organique 
dans l’architecture représente le phénoméne le plus 
important de Tére actuelle. Gerhard Kallmann 
soutient le point de vue opposé: de méme que 
Buckminster Fuller, Varchitecte et théoricien 
américain qui commenga & se faire une grande 
renommée avec sa maison Dymaxion, il croit que 
Varchitecture future doit émaner de Tlabord 
scientifique & la solution des problémes technolo- 
giques et humains de la construction. Elle sera, 
maintient-il, ‘une architecture de cléture continue’— 
c.a.d. une architecture dans laquelle des unités, ou 
des agrégations d’unités beaucoup plus grandes 
qu’auparavant seront construites a l’abri des forces 
de la nature—et il suggére que les germes d’une 
telle architecture sont déja apparents aux Etats- 
Unis. ‘Il se peut,’ conclut-il, ‘que les Américains, 
au milieu de leur somnambulisme dans les zones 
soi-disant non-idéologiques de la technologie, soient 
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en train de pénétrer jusqu’aux nouvelles frontiéres 
de l’architecture, au dela desquelles l’artiste con- 
temporain, au déclin de la tradition de la renaissance, 
n’ose toujours pas s’aventurer.’ 


AVIS AUX PERSONNES DESIRANT 
S’ABONNER A LA REVUE 


Le papier n’étant plus rationné en Angleterre en 
ce qui concerne l’exportation, les abonnements a 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW peuvent étre main- 
tenant acceptés pour la France et autres pays 
étrangers. 

Le prix d’abonnement, franco de port, est de 
£2.0.0 par an, payable d’avance, et les ordres 
d’abonnement peuvent étre envoyés soit directement 
aux Editeurs, The Architectural Press, 9 Queen 
Anne’s Gate, Londres, S.W.1, soit par linter- 
médiaire des principaux dépositaires de journaux 
et agences d’abonnement francais. 


Dezember 1950 


Seite 339: Die amerikanische Umwelt. Von der 
Redaktion. Die Absicht der REvIEW ist in dieser 
Nummer die Architektur-Situation in Amerika zu 
untersuchen. Angesichts der heutigen Entwicklung 
kann man die Behauptung aufstellen, dass Amerika 
keine eigene Kultur geschaffen hat, wenigstens 
erscheint dem Europier, der vom Materialismus 
enttauscht ist, dass ‘die Amerikaner weit davon 
entfernt der Welt ein neues Gesicht zu geben, nur 
die alten Méglichkeiten missbraucht haben, indem 
sie die Vorziige und Mangel des Materialismus ins 
Gigantische gesteigert haben. Nichts ist neu als 
allein der Masstab, so dass die neue Welt nichts 
anderes ist als eine Karikatur der alten.’ Wie weit 
kann die Berechtigung dieses Vorwurfs bewiesen 
werden? Die REviEW glaubt, dass vom Visuellen 
her eine Antwort auf diese Frage gegeben werden 
kann, sie glaubt, dass die Umwelt, die eine Gesell- 
schaft geschaffen hat, die Verwirklichung des 
Formwillens dieser Gesellschaft ist, ihres Willens 
das Leben in gewissem Sinne zu gestalten. Die 
Frage entsteht: Hat das amerikanische Volk seine 
Umwelt gestaltet im gleichen Masse wie andere 
Volker dies getan haben? Hat es das Ideal seine 
Umwelt zu gestalten verworfen? Oder ist es noch 
nicht zur Erkenntnis durchgedrungen, dass es eine 
Umwelt hat? 

Seite 345: Die amerikanische Umwelt von 
Christopher Tunnard. Die REVIEW hat mit Absicht 
als Mitarbeiter fiir diese Nummer Birger beider 
Welten, der europadischen und der amerikanischen, 
aufgefordert, sich zu dieser Frage zu dussern. 
Christopher Tunnard, der den Eindruck schildert, 
den Amerika auf jemand macht, der mit den 
Zustanden in Europa vertraut ist, ist beides: 
Professor fiir Stadtebau an der Yale-Universitat 
und Englander seiner Abstammung nach. Die 
amerikanische Stadt mit ihrem Schachbrettplan 
kann soweit ihre zweidimensionale Form in Frage 
kommt, als ein Massenprodukt angesehen werden 
Verschiedenheiten zwischen zwei Stadten sind in 
den meisten Fallen nur Verschiedenheiten der Lage 
und des dusseren Rahmens; visuelle Ueberra- 
schungen beschranken sich im allgemeinen auf die 
Silhouette der Stadt. ‘Stadte, die nicht nur durch 
den Verkehr bedingt sind und ihren besonderen 
Charakter haben, sind selten.’ Professor Tunnard 
ist der Ansicht, dass die Arbeiten des Ingenieurs 
den Beschauer in Amerika am starksten beein- 
drucken, und er untersucht zwei der gewaltigsten 
Anlagen, die in Amerika geschaffen worden sind: 
Den grossen Hauptbahnhof in New York mit seinen 
200 Laden und 14,000 Bureauriumen, der sich 
iiber den Schienenstrangen erhebt, und den Fluss 





von Chicago, dessen Lauf von Ingenieuren um- 
geleitet wurde und dessen Fluten sich jetzt in den 
Golf von Mexiko ergiessen und nicht mehr in die 
grossen Seen. Es fehlt in Amerika nicht an anspre- 
chenden Hiausern, aber ein geschlossenes archi- 
tektonisches Gesamtbild ist ausserordentlich selten. 
Zu den Ausnahmen gehoren allein die neuen Stidte, 
die von privatem Unternehmungsgeist geschaffen 
wurden; Tunnard beschreibt eine dieser neuen 
Stadte: Park Forest in der Nahe von Chicago. Aber 
im allgemeinen stecken planmassige Anlagen noch 
in den allerersten Stadien, und das amerikanische 
Publikum hat noch nicht begriffen, dass der 
Bauspekulant seine zsthetischen Bediirfnisse nicht 
befriedigen kann. 

Seite 360: Die amerikanische Stadt. Kine Serie von 
photographischen Aufnahmen, die die amerikanische 
Stadt einschliesslich ihrer Vororte veranschaulichen, 
vom Standpunkt des Motorradfahrers und des 
Fussgangers aufgenommen. 

Seite 371: Steinbergs amerikanische Stadt. Der 
amerikanische Zeichner Saul Steinberg ist Rumane 
von Geburt und wurde in Mailand als Architekt 
ausgebildet. Dank seiner europdischen Abstammung 
und Ausbildung scheint er der einzige unter den 
amerikanischen Kiinstlern’zu sein, der sich dariiber 
klar ist, dass ‘New York keine moderne Stadt ist, 
sondern nur die Idee einer modernen Stadt aus der 
Mitte des 19. Jahrhunderts.’ Die REVIEW begriisst 
ihn als den grossen schdépferischen Kiinstler, auf 
den Amerika so lange warten musste. 

Seite 876: Details. Das Gesicht jeder Stadt 
besteht aus Einzelheiten, die man bisher im allge- 
meinen als ausserhalb des Interessenkreises des 
Stadtebauers angesehen hat, Dinge wie Beleuch- 
tungskérper, Briefkasten, Feuerhydranten, Plakate 
u.s.w. Die REVIEW hat auch an anderer Stelle die 
Rolle betont, die diese Gegenstiinde im Gesamtbild 
der Stadt spielen. Eine Reihe von Gegenstiinden 
dieser Art wird hier aus dem Stadtganzen 
herausgehoben und untersucht. 

Seite 386: Wie die Dinge liegen von Henry-Russell 
Hitchcock. Im vorliegenden Aufsatz untersucht 
Henry-Russell Hitchcock, Kunsthistoriker und 
Direktor des Museum of Art, Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass., das amerikanische Stadtbild, 
wie es ihm im Winter 1950 erscheint. Nach seinem 
Dafiirhalten ‘kénnen viele Elemente aus der Zeit um 
1650, 1750 und 1850 nachgewiesen werden in einzelnen 
Beispielen und mehr noch in der Gesamtauffass- 
ung.’ Bezeichnend fiir die moderne Entwicklung 
ist, dass selbst die konservativen Universititen sich 
nicht langer gegen den modernen Stil sperren 
konnten. Die Entwicklung der Architektur der 
Landstrasse wahrnehmbar im ‘Motel’ und im 
Freiluft-Kino entspricht den Bediirfnissen des 
Jahrhunderts, das im Zeichen des Automobils steht. 

Seite 399: Wege des Preismechanismus von Winston 
Weisman. Der Gebiude-Komplex in New York, 
der unter dem Namen Rockefeller Centre bekannt 
ist, dankt seine Existenz einer Gruppe von Mannern, 
der sich im Januar 1926, zwecks Errichtung einer 
neuen Oper zusammengeschlossen hatte. Die 
Geschichte dieses Planes wird hier zum ersten Mal 
ausfiihrlich erzahlt. Sie deckt auf, von welcher 
Bedeutung in Unternehmen dieses Umfangs miich- 
tige (und dem Laienpublikum zumeist verborgene) 
ékonomische Krafte sind. Sie sind so stark, dass 
der Architekt gezwungen ist, auf die tatsiachliche 
Kontrolle zu verzichten, zu Gunsten einer geheim- 
nisvollen Macht, die scheinbar ausserhalb des 
Menschlich-Allzumenschlichen steht. 

Seite 407: Technologische Fragen von Gerhard 
Kalimann. In gewissen Architektenkreisen wird 
angenommen, dass das Wiederauftreten von organ- 
ischen Formen in der Architektur das bedeutendste 
Phanomen unserer Zeit ist. Gerhard Kallmann ist 
entgegengesetzter Ansicht. Buckminster Fuller, 
dem amerikanischen Architekten und Theoretiker 
folgend, der durch sein Dymaxion-Haus bekannt 
wurde, glaubt er, dass die Architektur der Zukunft 
in einer wissenschaftlichen Behandlung und in 
Lésungen technologischer und menschlicher Pro- 
bleme im Bau begriindet ist. Er glaubt an ‘eine in 
sich geschlossene Architektur’ d.h. an eine Archi- 
tektur, in der sehr viel gréssere Einheiten als je 
zuvor gegen die Krafte der Natur immun gemacht 
werden, und er deutet an, dass Keime dieser Archi- 
tektur bereits in den Staaten zu finden sind. 
‘Vielleicht’ fahrt er fort, ‘werden die Amerikaner 
schlafwandelnd in den anscheinend unideologischen 
Bereich der Technologie eindringen und zu neuen 
Grenzen der Architektur vorstossen, vor denen der 
Kiinstler unserer Zeit, der immer noch im Bann 


der Renaissance—Tradition steht, ingstlich zuriick- 
schreckt.’ 


FUER ZUKUENFTIGE ABONNENTEN 


Da Papier in England fiir Export nicht langer 
rationiert ist, kénnen Abonnements auf die 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW vom Ausland ange- 
nommen werden. 

Der Betrag fiir portofreie Zustellung ist £2 
— zahlbar im voraus. Bestellungen erbeten 

eim 
Ausland-Zeitungshandel 
We Saarbach, 
Frankenstrasse 14, 
K6ln - Junkersdorf, 
oder bei den fiihrenden Zeitungs- und Abonne- 
ments Agenturen. 
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Crp. 339: PEQZAKWMUA. BBEJEHHE. 

B vstom nomepe pegaxiua APXIMTEKTIOPAT 
PEBDbIO namepmBaetca paccmotpetb Noso7KenHe apXH- 
TekTypHt B Amepuke. B nacrosijee BpeMA MO2KHO 
npeyqmonowknTh, uTo AMepuika He co3yada cBoeii cob- 
CTBeHHOH KopeHHol KyabTypH. Esponeiicxum crpa- 
HaM, pa30uapoBaHHbiM B MaTepHaJH3Me, MOxKeT Ka- 
saTbea, uro Coejenenune IIrarst BMecto co3jaHHa 
»HOBOTO CBeTa“, TOUKO SesMepHO yBeJIHUHIM MoTeH- 
luambHoe Sorarcrso craporo. YsexwyMe 0 ruraHt- 
CKHX pasMepoB JOOporeTeM HM NOpOKH MaTepHadu3Ma, 
ou HuYero He UpHOaBAM HOBOTO, 3a HCKIWUeHHeM 
HX pasMepa: TakHM OopasoM, ,,HOB cBeT“ ABAAeTCA 
TOUbKO KapHkatypoii craporo. Ecrp am kakoe HuOy_b 
OcHOBaHHe JIA vtoro OOBHHeHHA? ApXHTeKTIOpat 
Pesbio cuuTaeT, ITO OTBET Ha 9TOT BOMpOC MO7KHO 
BIeTb Upoctiim riazom. Haut stypHar HaxoqHT, 4YTO 
WanpWahT, co3zanubii OOWeCTBOM, CO3HATeIbHO HAW 
OeccosHaTeILHO ABUAeTCH PesyIbTATOM CTpeMJeHHA 
obujectBa UpexaT sku3auH WsBecTHyI0 dopmy. Tmas- 
Hii BONpPOC COCTOHT B TOM, XOo¥eT 1H Hapoy Coejenen- 
Hux IJ[lrarop (Kak Jpyriie HapoyL BABIN cBoOe 
ompeyesenHoe sKetanue) MpexaTh @opMy cBoeMy OKpy- 
MeHMWO? OTKA3AICb IH OHM OT 9TOrO HWyeata? win 
Boupoc 06 OKpy2KeHH He BCTaJ elle Hepes, HAM? 


Crp. 345: KHPACTOMOP TAHHAPQ. JIAHIIIMAOT 
EPHEKM. 


Cocrapiasa stot Butyck, PEBbIO ymimaenno mpu- 
TUaCHIO SOUbIMMECTBO COTPY{HHKOB 13 Cpeyb aPXUTeK- 
TYPHHX oakKcneproB oboux cropon ATuaHTHKH; 
Kpucrodop Tannapy, qupekrop M1anHpoBKn 3austuii 
Eiiackoro Yuusepcnreta M anriitanue To nponcxo- 
*H]CHHIO, ONUCLIBACT BUEYATIeCHHC, KOTOPOe IpPOHSBORUT 
aMepukKaHckuii ropox Ha epponeiiia. AMepukaHncKHii 
Topoy ¢ ero CHMMeTPHYHEIM M1ati0M, MO#KeT ONT OXapak- 
TePH30Ball, KAK IPOAYKT MaccOLoro NpOusBOACTBa; pas- 
HuUeii Mexty OMMM TropoyoM HM Jpyri™M yale Bcero 
ABUACTCH OTAMIMTCILHDII TalywahT; BUIMbIe HeOnKH- 
JaHHOCTH Wan sWadra OOLM4HO 3akI0YIOTCA B OYePTAHHH 
uuHuH ropusz0Hta. Mecra, rye ,ropoy mpescrapasxer 
cobow HeyTo 6oubulee YeEM KOMMepyeckKoe IpequpHATHe 
obsaqaet ocobLiM XapakTepoM“, ABIAIOTCA PeKocTSO. 
Boubule Bcero, uTo MopaxkaecT BoobpakeHie, ToBOpHT 
TaHnapjl, 970 — HHsKeHepHoe HCKYCCTBO, H OH OcObeHHO 
OTIMaeT Ba PeHOMeHaJIbUbIX IIPHMepa AMePHKAaHCKOrO 
TreHHsi—cnocoOnocTb GbicTpord BbINOAHEHMA peweHHUA, 
— Tuapnas Ieurpambuasa Cranuna 8 Hpw-Hopre c ee 
]BYMACTaMH Mara3HHOB M YeTHPHANaTbw THCAIaMH 
KOHTOP, BOSBEIMAIONIIXCA Hay 2KeesHO,OpOxeKHHMH 
IyTAMH, w peka UnKaro, kypc TeveHuaA KoTOpoK Ou 
H3MeHeH HWKeHepaMi Tak, YTO Tellepbh OHA BUaqaeT B 
Mekcukaucknii 3auuB BMecto Bermkux osep. B eepe 
YHCTO apXUTeKTypHoro McKyccTBa WHTepecibe 0- 
CTPOHKH BCTPeYalwTCA JOBOIbHO YacTO, HO apXUTeKTyp- 
HOe C{HHCTBO CTHIA ,,eN mass“ OYeHb PeAKO MO2KHO 
BeTpeTuth. Cpefit UcKUOVeHHi Hy2kHO WoAYepKHyTb 
HOBHIe Toposa, HOCTPOeHHEIe YaCTHRIMM TpesUpHATAA- 
MH, u TaHHapy onncpipaet ofMn u3 Hux Ilapk Dopecr, 
6nu3 Uuxaro. Ho B oOujeM, OH IPHXOAHT K BakII0- 
ueHHW, ITO IianMpoBanve B CoeyenenHEX I[Trarax 
HaXxoquTcH BCe elle B CTaHH H3YYeHHA, M, aMepH- 
Kalckad nybmka jouKHa elle yOeqHTCH, YTO CTeKy- 
UATHBHBIi CTpOHTedb He MOsKeT YAOBONeTBOPHTh HX 
noTpednocteii B KoMpopTabedbHX *KHIMUAX, 


Crp. 360:  MSIMOCTPAPOBAHHbIA MPMMEP: 

AMEPMHAHCHMA FoPog. 

Oro Kapriitioe w300parkenie, HIOCTPHpOBAaHHoe 
C TOMOMLO Wororpaduii amepHKanckKoro ropona, 
BKMOWAA OKpecriloectH Wo ORDA, Ka AX BHAT 
AaBTOMOOMAMCT If leulexoj. 


Crp. 371: PESHOME. 


AmepHxkaucknii xyfoxunnn Caya Iratin6epr, pymun 
NO NponcxoxKeHHO, oOLyInAM cBoe obpasoBaHue B 
Munaue. Buarojaps cpoeli apxutektypuoit Tpenmpos- 
Ke H esponetcKoii Hache,CTBeHHOCTH, ,,0H OAWH W3 BCeX 
aMepukaHCkuX XyO*HMKOB NOHMMaeT, 410 Hp10-MopK 
He ABIACTCA MOACPHAIM FOPOFOM, & TOAbKO MUTA O HEM; 
MeUTa, KOTOpan Ipecieqosata Boobpaxtenne mo0gzeH B 
CepeqHHe JeBATHAAUATOrO Beka“. APXHTERTIOPAII 
PEBDbIWO nponsercrsyer ero, Kak BEAHKOTO XV ORKHNKA- 
Teopya, KoTOporo AMepnka Tak Joaro waa, 


Crp. 376: ANNKOCTPALIUA JETANER. 

Beaskitii Buy roposa, riaBHbM 06pa30M, CocTouT HB 
OTICILUBIX WOApooHocteii, KOTOPLIe, AO CHX Hop, c4uH- 
TAJIMCh He JOCTOHNLIMH BHUMAHHA WIaHupoBiwKa, Kak 
TO: HaMMOBMe CTOUOL, MOYTOBLe ALJMKH, NokapyBe 
rypaurst, 00’ sapiens 11.2. Ham atypuan ene panpme 
YkKa3bbaJl, TO TObKO, IPHHAMas BO BHUMaHHe Take 
WeTauH MO2%KHO JOCTUTUYTE UCKyccTBa B OKpy2KeHHH. 
Mu mpHBoyquM H pasdupaeM HeKOTOpHIe TpexMeTH, 
——” COCTaBIAIT aMepHKAacKHii ropoycKok aHy- 
wagpr. 


Crp, 380: TEHPM-PACCES| XMY4HOH. 110 YT 
HOBOMY OKPYsKEHHIO. 

B oro crarbe mpodeccop Teupu-Paccen XuyKox 
AMpeKTop Myses HecKycrs ,Cuic Komen Maccamtycerr, 
Nedaet OOo3speHie aMepuKaHCckKOli apXHTeKTypH, Kak 
oHa eMy Wpexctapisetcs 3HMo0w 1950 r. On rosopat, 
»4TO OOUbINHHCTBO 9ZeMeHTOB Ba 1650 r., 1750 r. 
4 1850 r. MoryT OiTb o103HaHLI, 10 Kpatine Mepe y3Ha- 
BaeMbI DO OTJCJIbHEIM peyMeTaM, He CMOTPA Ha pasHit- 
Wy B KOHIeNNHH, KOTOPas| H3MeHHIACh 3a STOT HepHon. 
Cpeyu Gonee HoBLIX ycoBepileHcTs0BaHHii, 0 KOTOpHX 
OH ToApobHO IMuleT, ABIAeTCA HefaBHee BTOpsKeHHe 
MOJePHOTO CTHIA Jase B KOHCepBaTHBHEe YHMBepcH- 
TeTH H HOBO? yy UMele B IpHOpoxKHOw apxuTeKType, 
kak HalpuMep ,,MoTer“ (IpHzopoxHHii oTeIb WIA 
MOTOPHCTOB) H KHHO a OTKPBITOM BOsAyXe, COs{aHHHe 
W418 yqoOcTs aBTroMob.bHOro Beka, 


 * 399: BUAHCTOH BAMCMAH. CHJIA KAIIH- 
‘AJIA, 


ApxutextypHbiii komiexc B Hp1-Iopre, uapectanit 
Hoy, HMeHeM PokdexeposcKoro Ileutpa, 0643aH cBOeMy 
CyUfecTBOBanMO pyle wo,eii, KOTOpHe, B AHBape 
1926 r., coOpanuch qua oOcyatyqeHuA BosMoaHOCTH 
NOcTpoHkA HOBoro 3yjanus onepsl. Mcropua pasbHeii- 
Mero pasBHTHs UpoekTa, kak VTO BMepBbIe Bech HoN- 
HOCTLIO paccKka3zaHO, PAaCKPHBacT TY pOb, KOTOPyI0 
urpadH B Mpe{IpHATHAX KpymHble 9KOHOMHGeCKHeE 
CHI (HeH3BecTHLe 4A OOnKHOBeHHO myOuMKH), 
MOLYeCTBO KOTOPHX Tak BeJIHKO, YTO apXHTeKTOp 
BHHY#KeH Ob lepeqath ofPeKTHBHLIi KOHTPONb Ka- 
komy To 6e3qyilHoMy areuTcTBy. 


Crp, 407: TEPFAPA HAJISIMAHH. IIPH TIOMOIIM 

TEXHOJIO‘MH. 

Cymlecrsyet ,BHxKeHHe B APXHTeKType, KoTOpoe 
C4YHTAaeT, TO BTOPHIHOe TOABIeIHe OpranwyeckHx 
opM B apxHTeKType ABIAeCTCA CaMBIM BaxKHBIM sBJe- 
HHeM Hallero Bpemewt. leprapy Kasamaun npugepii- 
BaeTCH NPOTHBONONOKHOTO BsrAAa: WA oO eTouaM 
aMepHKaHCKOro apxuTeKTopa uM Teoperuka Bakmau- 
crepa Dyaiepa, KoTOpHii HepBhii MpocaaBuicA CBONM 
»/\MMaKCHOH Xayc“: OH C4HTaeT, ITO apxHTekTypa 
6yAylero jOuKHAa ocTraBHTh cebe sayayy paspellite 
TEXHONOFMYECKHE I YeNOBeYeCKHe Balai CTPOHTedJb- 
cTBa IyTeM HayyHoro Moyxoza. On yreepxKjaer, uTO 
TOrAa ,aPXHTeKTYpa CTAaHeT NelpHpPHIBHO cBABAaIHOli 

oi — T.e. apxutekTypa B KoTOpoit Gonee Kpyu- 
HH CXUUMIL MIM COBOKYMHOCTh eXMRHIL ABIAIOTCA 
Gouee yeM Korga 160 He3aBHCHMHIMH OT BHelnHeli 
cpeyut, u KanumMaHi nonaraer, ¥TO sauaTKH Takoit 
> gamer yoke 3aoxenh B Coeyenenubix Ilratax. 

BaKMO4eT, ITO ,,BO3MO7KHO, 4YTO aMepHKaHly, 
cueno 6y2Kiad B HeHjeoNorMmuecko TexHHKe, IPOHH- 
Kalot B HOBHe Mpejeubl apXuteKTypH, 3a KOTOpHIe 
COBpeMeHHHt XYMOKHAK, UpHepKnBawomnlica Tpayu- 
Wu pespOK CHUA, BCe ellie CTpamiuTCA BCTYNMTD. 


OB’ABNIEHVE NOANUCHUKAM 


Baugy toro, yro 8 Anramu orpaungenue OyMarH [A 
skcnopta Sombie He cymectsyet, ,APXATEKTIOPAJI 
PEBbIO% noccranosia upaem noguucKu zua CCCP 
H JpyrHx sarpaHHIHHX crpak. 


NOANMCHAA MIATA 2 crepnunra B reg 
(#aTa BHOCATCA Biepen) 


Tloquucka UpwHAMaerca flo azpecy: 


MOCHBA, Menaynapoquan Huura 
Hysneuxni Moct, 18 


M BO BCOX TaserublxX aleHTCTeaX, 
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Main street in a typical American town—typical at any rate to the outsider. 
To the observant American regional distinctions no doubt make it possible for him 
to place it with relative accuracy. What is important about it (apart from the 
genius of the photographer, Walker Evans) is the conglomeration of objects— 
buildings, telegraph poles, street lamps, letter boxes, advertisements, signs, 
monuments—scattered, to an even more marked extent than they are everywhere 
else in the world, without any eye for ensemble. It is the purpose of this issue to 
investigate the mess that is man-made America, to attempt to discover why it has 
happened, and what, if anything, is likely to be done about it. 


ntroduction 


The U.S. may be said, with only slight exaggeration, to be the one country in 
the world from which all visitors return as authors. Since the phenomenon is con- 
tinually being remarked upon—on a faintly plaintive note by Americans—and 
since this special number is one more example of the process at work, some dis- 
cussion of the causes may be rewarding. 

The chief, indeed it may be said the only, really important reason for writing 
about anything is that the writer feels he has something essential to say. What is it 
that most writers seem to want to say about the United States of America? One 
recurrent theme presents the nation as an enormous conundrum, to which the 
authors try, but in the long run usually fail, to provide an answer. The reasons 
generally given for the failure are that the youthfulness of the nation makes 
any definite conclusions about its tendencies premature ; or that its size and com- 
plexity make any generalizations useless. Both are true enough so far as they go. 
Time, however, is surely relative in the development of nations. Though the 
U.S. may still on as though it were young, idealizing as it does, and for very 
good reasons, the qualities of youth, its position as the wealthiest as well as one of 
the most powerful nations in the ol suggests that a little more attention might 
be paid to the more solid attributes of maturity, not to mention the wisdom that 
accrues to old age. Besides, for the U.S. to count its years as a nation from the 
Declaration of Independence is false arithmetic. It was not, after all, founded by 
a race of savages. The pioneers, rough-hewn though they may have been, were 
sensitive and often cultivated people with roots in the old world, as later immi- 
grants have had likewise. The foundation of the U.S. may indeed be recent, but its 
collective experience of nationhood is vast. 

As to the extent of the land, the complexity of geography and the admixture of 
cultures and races in the U.S., generalizations are indeed dangerous, but these 
factors are not peculiar to America, they are common to many nations. It is here 
particularly that the would-be author is driven to generalize, only to find himself 
stuck in a quagmire of hypotheses. For where other nations have produced out of 
the melting-pot some sort of shape which can be called a culture, the U.S. melting- 

339 pot continues to seethe, its steam rising to form that eternally fascinating symbol of 
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/promise, the question mark. The mere pressure of events suggests that if an answer 
does not. appear soon, the U.S. might conceivably go down to history as one of the 
great might-have-beens of all time. This could be an unsuccess story of a gigantic 
sort and, in that sense, pleasingly American, but in every other sense a tragedy, a 
major tragedy for civilization, unthinkable were it not that the symptoms are there, 
can be scrutinized, diagnosed—just how is suggested in this issue of the REVIEW. 

Of course they ‘are only symptoms. The best people have symptoms. It is when 
the patient ignores the symptoms that the trouble gets hold, and this, some would 
say, is the danger with the present patient. Europeans rather than ‘Americans are 
the ones who show themselves uneasy about the health of the States. U.S. citizens 
are on the whole alarmingly complacent, and from their own point of view with 
good reason, for they would be less than human if they did not treat the European, 
and particularly the British, tendency to carp and cavil as an example of envy 
in a green-eyed world. 

Yet admitting that the British are human too and not immune from petty 
jealousies, the fact remains that mere sour-grapes do not begin to account for the 
depth of European misgivings about the U.S. Before defining these, however, let 
us dispose once and for all of the dog-bite-dog business of national prejudice by 
reminding the parties in the case of the real position between them. Which is that 
without also accusing himself neither side can accuse the other of any crime what- 
soever, since America and Europe are Siamese twins sharing their many organs, 
functions and histories. It is not merely that the American continent is peopled by 
Europeans paying tribute to the ideals of Christendom and sharing with the rest of 
Christendom common standards of value; it is at least as much that the European 
continent is peopled by Americans, in the sense that somewhere inside every 
European is an American—somewhere inside every Englishman is the original 
American—in whom is still maintained the vision of the New Jerusalem which 
for so long has haunted European history—the ‘new world’ where the errors, 
inequities and uglinesses of the old can be written off and human society get 
itself a new deal, not just a re-shuffle. Thus psychologically as well as historically 
Europeans must be said to be identified with the American adventure, bound 
up in the outcome thereof, personally implicated, indeed, to the point where 
transition to or from American nationality can be made by the individual without 
feeling that he is renouncing his loyalties in any way that matters except to the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue. 

It is in this spirit that the REVIEW sets out to examine the American scene. It 
is in this spirit that the European utters his misgivings, such as they are. In the 
spirit, that is to say, of one who is to an enormous extent responsible for, and 
implicated in, the result; an attitude the true-blue American may find irritating 
until he realizes, as we hope he does, that it is the highest compliment one society 
could pay another. 

These misgivings find perhaps their strongest support in the European feeling 
that for all its success story, and all its undeniable qualities, the American way 
of life is concerned fundamentally with thinking bigger, going faster, rising 
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higher, than the Old World; with improving on the Old World, that is to say 
merely quantitatively. To the thoughtful European the trouble with the U.S. 
is not that it has spurned, but that it has not spurned the Old World ; that far from 
creating a new kind of world it has merely raised to the power of ‘n’ the potential 
of the old, lending to the virtues and vices of materialism a kind of giantism in 
which there is nothing new except the giantism, so that the new world is merely the 
old one drawn in caricature. At the very moment when the exhausted European 
had seen through the error of materialism, America, he is inclined to feel, has 
given it a build-up that may enable it to stagger shaadi the twentieth century, 
postponing at one stroke the revival of civilization and thiesening the survival of 
man—irony indeed to the European whose American dream was always of a 
Europe purged of its materialism. Hence arises that feeling of disillusion with the 
New World, with the American Dream, with the American Way of Life, which 
made Van Gogh, for instance, say that the 
true American was still to be found in Europe amongst those who through art and 
the like struggled to start a ‘new sort of life’ and make Blake’s ‘new sort’ of man. 

What the REVIEW is trying to say in this issue is that there is a way in which 
such accusations can be most accurately and precisely proved or disproved, and 
that it lies in the most literal sense out there under the eye of anyone who takes 
the trouble to look. In other words, the picture a nation creates of itself out of, and 
upon, its landscape is a more realistic self-portrait than many of us like to admit. 
The REVIEW has said this before, has tried indeed to demonstrate the theory with 
reference to English examples, but the theory, although it would have been re- 
garded in the eighteenth century as elveilan has all the force to-day of a new 
idea and England does not take kindly to new idee, while the U.S. does. Thus it 
seems to us doubly good to try it out on the U.S. i the U.S., if anywhere, its 
significance might be appreciated. Once the significance of the theory is accepted 
the conclusions which follow are fascinating. 

Briefly, the theory is that the landscape, regarded as the full complement of 
townships, roads, railways, electricity grids, clearings, afforestation schemes, back- 
yards, real estate ventures, wastes, wilds, ornamental parkways, ribbon develop- 
ments—the landscape, whether created consciously or unconsciously, by acts of 
commission or omission, by a given society, is in the nature of things a realization 
in three dimensions of that society’s form-wi//—a realization of its will to shape 
life in a certain way; and that it provides a picture of that society from which 
informed analysis should be able to draw accurate conclusions. 

The idea is ambitious and one that can be no more than introduced in an issue 
like this*—the REVIEW’S object is more than satisfied if it starts something others 
will take up in more detail. Here it has sought to do no more than to give a 
general and very superficial view of the most significant aspects of the man-made 





* It has, however, been paid some attention in the pages of the REVIEW in connection with the endeavour to arouse 
the desire and the will to form (or re-form) the physical environment of Britain. First principles have been restated in 
reassessments of eighteenth century landscape theory (which is now recognized to have been Britain’s major contribution 
to wsthetics), in studies of the Functional Tradition, such as the special number for January 1950; contemporary wrong- 
doing has been analysed in relation to the Norfolk Broads, the Thames and other places, urban and rural; a beginning has 
been made. on the groundwork for a new technique of study in several recent contributions by Gordon Cullen, 
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American scene and draw first conclusions therefrom, and for this purpose the 
REVIEW has selected its observers from that small field of experts most of whom 
may be said to be ambinational—owing loyalties that is to both sides of the 
Atlantic. A merely British view might be interesting, but would be open to 
accusations of prejudice and provincialism ; by mere familiarity the purely Ameri- 
can view might be blind to the kind of detail that is most significant. But the 
qualifications required include, as well as objectivity, sympathy and affection, so 
that the observer needs to be rather a special person in rather a special position. 
The qualifications of our observers are set out in detail on page 418 and the 
reader is asked to study them. They are extremely significant in themselves. 

Fortunately for our purpose no other country in the world has publicized itself, 
by one or other of the visual techniques which are available to contemporary 
societies, more than the United States of America. Through the motion picture, 
fictional and documentary, through magazines and books, the world’s millions 
have received a two-dimensional picture of a vast landscape which, so far as such 
things go, is amazingly complete. A visitor arriving for the first time in the 
country has a strange impression of having seen everything before—down to the 
last lamp-post and fire-hydrant, but of having seen it in a dream—the two- 
dimensional dream-world of celluloid and printer’s ink. Not until he is able to 
move about in the landscape can he understand it as a living work of art, and 
assess what we have called the ‘form-will’ of the nation that fashioned it. 

And yet immense as is the effort made everywhere to distinguish cultural 
tendencies as they manifest themselves in the arts of painting, sculpture, music, 
and even architecture, when it comes to the greatest community art of all, the 
man-made urban and rural landscape, nobody seems to give the matter a second 
thought. In the U.S. especially there are few signs of a desire to analyse the 
existing state of affairs and even fewer of an intention to do something about it. 
Moreover, where other countries have at least a tradition of the art, and con- 
sequently some first principles to fall back on, the United States has not. As a 
basis upon which to build up a theory and practice, what does she have ? 

Speaking from the outside, as the Editors are bound to do, there are five charac- 
teristic physical features of the American man-made landscape which stand out. 
The first and most obvious one is the grid-iron plan, which but for that most un- 
representative city, Washington, and certain areas like the centre of Detroit and 
the old quarter of New Orleans, is standard from coast to coast. Arising as a direct 
result of this phenomenon are the tree-embowered, community-gardened suburbs, 
which in their straight streets, magnificent trees, absence of fences, and multi- 
plicity of individual buildings, provide an object-lesson for the world in the right 
relationship of unity to anarchy. The third and fourth are really two aspects of 
the same thing, namely town centres. The third is what happens inside town 
centres. Here, another kind of visual unity has been imposed on another kind of 
anarchy. A fantastic agglomeration of objects—advertisements, water-tanks, side 
walls, back walls and ‘architectural’ front walls, two-storey buildings next to 
twenty-storey buildings—thanks, in spite of its faults, to the grid-iron which lines 
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them up at right angles to one another, combine and re-combine as the spectator 
moves through them into cubist compositions, often of unearthly beauty. 

The fourth characteristic is unique to America. It is the strange effect of the 
skyscraper districts seen from a distance, sometimes pyramidal (e.g. Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh), sometimes cliff-like (e.g. Chicago lake-shore) and 
sometimes a mixture of both (cliff-like—New York from the Triborough Bridge ; 
pyramidal—New York from Staten Island). Certain lights transform these effects 
from urban into what appear to be geological phenomena. The New York skyline 
is justly celebrated, but a hundred other cities run it very close. 

The fifth outstanding contribution of the American scene to the art of urban 
landscape are the vast projects such as, in New York, the Grand Central Station 
complex and the Rockefeller Centre, or in Chicago the Merchandise Mart 
(paralleled, in the sphere of rural landscape, by the TVA), which, by controlling or 
excluding the vagaries of nature, create on a hitherto unknown scale an artificial 
environment, specially designed to suit the activities carried on within it. 

If these five features made up the entire man-made scene it could be argued 
that squalid as their detail is, and serious the functional deficiencies they repre- 
sent, they do reflect a vigour and grandeur which is the result of activity 
untrammelled by forethought, in other words that no conscious practice of the art 
of landscape was called for. However, there are other characteristics that stand out, 
and which by no stretch of the imagination can be called a contribution to the 
art of landscape. Forgetting the evocative squalor of such a street as Third 
Avenue, New York, so reminiscent of continental Europe, there are vast areas that 
fill the interstices between the suburbs and the city centres, not to mention the 
highways between cities, where not anarchy but visual chaos reigns. 

If there were signs that these areas were gradually diminishing, to be replaced 
by a rewarding environment, all would be well. But no sooner does renovation 
and reconstruction occur in one place than blight spreads over another. This pro- 
cess is familiar to all industrialized nations. Elsewhere, when it has been halted at 
all, it has been found to be possible only by means of control through town- 
planning—by, in fact, the community evidencing a conscious will to control and 
form its environment. 

Where does the United States stand in this matter? Does it wish (as other 
communities in the world to-day have shown they do) to be directly instrumental 
in moulding its own environment, in such a way as to reflect a visual ideal—a 
concept of what constitutes order and propriety in the environment—or has the 
American community rejected a visual ideal, in favour of a /aissex-faire environ- 
ment—a universe of uncontrollable chaos sparsely inhabited by happy accidents ? 
As we contend the implications go deeper than is suggested by their overt pre- 
occupation with the terminology of territorial planning, deeper even than their 
apparent preoccupation with the things that meet the eye. 
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‘It’s all very well,’ the voice of the air seemed to say, if I may so take it up; ‘it’s all very well to ‘‘criticize,”’ 
but you distinctly take an interest and are the victim of your interest, be the grounds of your perversity 
what they will. You can’t escape from it, and don’t you see that this, precisely, is what makes an adventure 
for you (an adventure, I admit, as with some strident, battered, questionable beauty, truly some ‘‘ bold bad’’ 
charmer), of almost any odd stroll, or waste half-hour, or other promiscuous passage, that results for you 

It might have struck you that great cities, with the eyes of the world on them, as the 
phrase is, should be capable either of a proper form or (failing this) of a proper compunction; which tributes 
to propriety were (on the part of American cities) equally wanting. This made you remark, precisely, that 
nothing was wanting, on the other hand, to that analogy with the character of the bad bold beauty, the 
creature the most blatant of whose pretensions is that she is one of those to whom everything is always 
forgiven. On what ground ‘‘forgiven’’? of course you ask; but note that you ask it while you’re in the very 
act of forgiving. Oh yes, you are; you’ve as much as said so yourself. So there it all is; arrange it as you can. 
Poor dear bad bold beauty; there must indeed be something about her .. .!’ 


Henry James, The American Scene. 

Of course there is ‘something about her’, but it probably cannot be told. I do not believe that the city 
can be conveyed adequately by words or pictures; it must be experienced, as one experiences a theatrical 
performance. James is the only writer who ever came close to the proper form of communication; his 
engaging method of having buildings talk to the reader and to each other, his imagining of what might 
have been, his cross-references to another continent, all add up to the almost perfect realization. Fear 
of change, and sometimes fear of people, alone unfitted him for the role of interpreter; the sight of an 
Italian immigrant on Boston’s Beacon Hill would send him hurrying back to the more reassuring 
atmosphere of Dartmouth Street or Commonwealth Avenue. Even so, The American Scene is the most 
acute description (naturally it is the most literate) of the visible American city. 

Du sublime au ridicule il wy a qwun pas. It is wiser to underline the presence of atmosphere than to 
try to describe it. Better still perhaps it should be left to the painter, who, together with the historian, 
has the only genuine opportunity to convey the truth about the American city and its culture. 

A few things can be said. The American community is not a standardized product like the American 
automobile. It may usually have its tallest buildings in the centre and its smallest houses on the peri- 
phery—easily recognizable and recurring phenomena ; it may use standardized building materials and 
motifs on banks and shopfronts, so that Main Street in an Ohio town becomes a model of Elm Street 














scene 

in Massachusetts; it may employ standardized fixtures supplied by the General Electric or the American 
Bridge company. National advertising spells out Pepsicola on billboards from coast to coast or in the 
sky; mobile America looks the same everywhere; dress is almost standardized. Neither can we look for 
many differences in plan, the grid-iron having long ago triumphed over other forms. (The :wo-dimen- 
sional form of the American city can with accuracy be called mass-produced.) 

The differences are by contrast subtle, and only sometimes spectacular. They are to be found oftenest 
in the setting, which sometimes dominates and frequently changes the whole character of cities. To 
realize this, one has only to see the north-western community of Portland, with Mount Hood com- 
manding the urban view, separated from and yet a part of the city; or the mountain copper towns 
where man and his works are rendered insignificant by nature; or a city of the plains country, where 
one’s apartment on the edge of town may look over miles of cornfields and the surroundings are known 
before they are seen; or a New England manufacturing town, so green with trees that from above it 
seems more forest than community; or a southern city, sweltering in the humidity of a languorous 
atmosphere where moss-draped oaks and water cypresses invest the scene with fantasy. 

It can be argued here of course that such differences are not confined to the United States, and that 
they occur in other even narrower zones . . . the contrast between Berne’s setting and that of Clermont- 
Ferrand, both regional capitals, is quite as strong as that between Denver.and Topeka; but in America 
this diversity of setting is important because it throws the search for comfort and the familiar into 
sharp contrast with the organic fact of unchanging nature. 

Within the city the ground plan is immediately recognized. Nothing is accidental, few streets will run 
askew. Dissatisfied with familiarity we look up, and here the skyline, which Le Corbusier and Thomas 
Sharp consider so important in any city, transforms the view. A broken line, blank side-walls . . . 
windowless in anticipation of a neighbour that never came, huge signs on steel frames, the pencil form 
of taller buildings, a wisp of black smoke or white steam, an over-all tone of grey if the structures rise 
to any height. Not the grey, blue and whitish-yellow of Paris, but darker anonymous grey with an 
occasional brick-faced building, punctuated by the flash of glass in sunlight. At night, the tall buildings 
of the central city glitter with electricity, the rhythm changing as late workers leave and the cleaners 
move from floor to floor. 

These accidental views are a source of pleasure, and all the more because the whole city is rarely 
seen in silhouette. Exceptions are places which can be seen across the water, like Miami, San Francisco, 
some of the Mississippi river towns and New York; or cities which can be seen across the plains. 
Sometimes a New England town will rear up in the distance, seen from a motorway, as for instance 
Hartford the state capital of Connecticut, or Bethlehem the steel capital of Pennsylvania, lying visible 
in a bowl. And sometimes . . . but it is a rare prospect . . . within the city’s grid, a street may cut clear 
to the horizon, to:stir the imagination strangely, or widen out to encompass the waters of a harbour or 


a lake. 
To find other aspects of the picturesque in the American city one must be a student of human rela- 
tions, or else . . . and this is the architect’s task . . . journey rather widely in search of a few rare 


treasures. Many journeys have I made, in company with those who love architecture, to some unguided 
spot where suddenly the city becomes something more than commerce and takes on special character. 
The situation is usually fortuitous but there is always some element of order present wherein the seeds 
of urban beauty seem to lie. It may be the ‘air-bridged harbour’ of Manhattan seen through the pearly 
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mists that soften every contour’ ; or a street of brownstone fronts in Brooklyn, punctuated by a startling 
church of the 70’s, whose terra-cotta facing and rose-purple glass strike uncompromising Calvinism into 
the rows of French detail. Or it may be one of the few entirely ordered complexes, now disappearing, 
such as the public square in Baltimore where the monument to Washington by Mills proudly avers 
the great period in American culture when all the arts were one. Or it may be a city’s fringe, where 
the naive gardens and unarchitectural houses of those who supply the central markets offer the 
stimulus of a loudly coloured folk art, making the timid inner suburbs seem pale and sickly replicas 
of a monument called Taste. 

These are all fragments . . . scenes that the painters have sometimes caught in their search for the 
picturesque, carefully selected visions from the broad mass of the urban landscape. For every significant 
view there are miles and miles of insignificant building, until the eye is arrested by a Brooklyn Bridge, 
a lively street market, or a strange collection of building materials and window details that can be put 
on canvas or caught by the camera. The painters have made us see more clearly what is in the city by 
piquing our curiosity; they have not yet shown us the city that could be. A collection of urban scenes by 
Hopper, Shahn, Stella and Gugliemi gives rise to melancholy feelings. This is due to the painters’ 
special preoccupations; the American city itself is seldom melancholy, in spite of slums, smoke and 
paper-blown urban wastes; next to the Italian or the Mexican city it is perhaps the most active and 
exciting theatre of life to be found in the West. 

There is something else to be found in the urban scene if the visitor is equipped with a vision to 
penetrate the architectural icing on the cake. This is the creations of bold but usually uncelebrated 
engineers whose special imagination has brought new forms (or better, new arrangements) into urban 
life. Making the city work is usually an unspectacular job, but in the following examples one’s 
imagination cannot but be stirred . . . this is more_a matter of historical understanding rather than of 
visual experience, since much of what has been done cannot be comprehended by the eye. 

It is no accident that the European first thinks of skyscrapers and superhighways when he thinks of 
the American city. It is the boldness in these creations which appeals . . . they represent the sum-total of 
American enterprise, ingenuity of getting things done . . . and perhaps (let us face it) they are the most 
significant aspects of American urbanism. Certainly they are the monuments by which historians will 
judge us, and are already beginning to judge us. 

But the total ‘arrangement’ has not been celebrated by historians’, and to descend with Thomas 
Wolfe into Grand Central Station, for instance, is to find something typically American, not wholly seen 
but felt as atmosphere. Here the voice of the air speaks loud and clearly—and the twentieth century 


city, perhaps even the city of the future, seems to find its perfect expression: 


‘The station, as he entered it, was murmurous 
With the immense and distant sound of time. 
Great, slanted beams of moted light 
Fell ponderously athwart the station’s floor, 
And the calm voice of time 
Hovered along the walls and ceiling 
Of that mighty room... .”3 

The Railroad Station. 

1 From a ferry boat jockeying across the river or gliding on a calm day to Staten Island—once the scene of comfortable ‘summer villas—the towers may be 
fiercely silhouetted against a black sky or dreamily fragile in a bank of vapour, catching the sunlight on a thousand panes of glass and glittering like a diadem 
on grey velvet. This is New York’s chief beauty, and one of eternal variety. There are a thousand minor beauties of architecture and engineering, ranging from 
the municipal asphalt plant to the remaining fragments of the Astor Colonnade, but the mass is the chief, the pride—and it will remain unique now that the 
brief period of the tall building is giving place to other ways.—C.T. 

2 A book on the Grand Central complex has recently been published. The author is David Marshall, and although a popular account, it includes much 


information that has been useful to historians. 
3 A Stone, A Leaf, A Door. Poems by Thomas Wolfe. Selected and arranged in verse by John S. Barnes. Scribner’s, 1945. 
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The Grand Central complex is much more than a railway station; in fact, the sight of a train is rare. 
It is a place occupied daily by a group exceeding the population of a major city (370,000 people) and 
a yearly number exceeding that of the Soviet Union—yet it has no inhabitants. One can buy all the 
necessities of life there (and all the luxuries), do business, sleep and leave anonymously with all the 
other anonymous guests. It is quiet, so quiet that one longs for the sound of a locomotive, which will 
never be heard because the steam train has been banished forever from this precinct. It is most certainly 
the only railroad station where a bishop could speak from a balcony to hushed thousands in the con- 
course below appealing for $10,000,000 to complete the building of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine. (The Episcopal church has seldom launched a campaign so successfully.) Under the blue vault 
there is the feeling of being in a vast Beaux Arts cathedral. Nothing is bared, no structural members 
show, no space-time depot this—yet. .. . 

It is the hidden engineering which is the marvel—the engineering which provides access to 200 shops 
and 14,000 offices in eighteen buildings, besides providing the framework for New York’s most magnifi- 
cent street of buildings—Park Avenue. The station arrangements were daring enough—the first and 
perhaps the last to bring in the tracks on a double-deck fan cut deep into the heart of Manhattan’s 
granite; but the idea of covering the tracks with streets and buildings towering above was a major 
inspiration as well as a profitable speculation. Walking along Park Avenue one is reminded that these 
apartment towers and luxury hotels are not built on the level ground only by the thin line of their 
expansion joints along the pavement which separates them from the bridge on which the street is 
carried. 

To stand one foot on the pavement and one on the doorsill of a building is to feel a slight vibration 
only in the pavement as a train roars by underneath. The buildings are raised on independent steel 
columns sunk down to bedrock on layers of asbestos and lead; Grand Central itself is built upon the 
same bridgework that carries the track. 

The recent obituaries of Col. William Wilgus gave a measure of tribute to his engineering innovations 
at Grand Central. It was undoubtedly he who conceived of tracks, streets, bridges and buildings all 
in a single structural entity; the double-deck track fan to save space and the loop connection to circulate 
the trains. It was he who worked out all the details with the first official architects, Reed & Stem, but to 
these winners of the competition for the new station goes the credit for the device of looping Park Avenue 
around the station on ‘exterior circumferential elevated driveways’ instead of through the centre of the 
station athwart the concourse as Wilgus had suggested. It was probably the architect Whitney Warren, 
cousin of William K. Vanderbilt, the railroad czar, who planned the ‘low monumental effect’ of the 
station itself and attended to the selection of the interior marbles. New Yorkers can perhaps be glad 
that a more famous architect, Stanford White, did not win the competition. His building would have 
been 60 stories high (the tallest then existing) crowned by a jet of steam shooting 300 feet into the air; 
at night red lights were to play on this vaporous column to guide all shipping into New York harbour. 

The building of this modern precinct, so much before its time, was hastened by a train wreck in 1902 
in the smoke-filled tunnel which had previously fed Grand Central depot. As a result of this, the state 
legislature decreed that after 1910 no steam train would enter Manhattan on tracks used mainly for 
passenger traffic. This had been the start of Wilgus’ thinking. The new station was thrown open to the 
public in 1913; in 1917 the upper level loop was put into service; and in 1927 the lower level loop, which 
takes suburban trains, was finally completed. It is the most comfortable, convenient and efficient 
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arrangement for travellers ever devised—the planning is compact, but not crowded, and somehow, in 
spite of, or perhaps because of, Whitney Warren, the interior proportions are strikingly perfect. It was 
the first building in America to propose ramps instead of stairways for large crowds; and advocates of 
advanced construction may find there ten galleries with ceilings, walls and floors of glass, rising one on 
top of another at the eastern and western ends to give a series of views into the heart of the city. 

The engineer makes our lives convenient; he also improves our health. If I should place the Grand 
Central—Park Avenue complex at the head of our list of significant urban facilities, I should certainly 
next include the Chicago River (I would not include either if it did not also contribute to our aesthetic 
enjoyment of the city). In Chicago there is to be found the most impressive American street (Michigan 
Boulevard, a western Prince’s Street), but the visitor would do well to walk along it as far as the river for 
a special reason. 

Chicago presents all sorts of visual effects which New York cannot offer. For one thing, the city can 
be seen from the Outer Drive—one doesn’t have to cross a bay or a river to get that impression. At 
dusk, driving up from the University, past Mies’s Promontory apartments, the Loop district suddenly 
comes into full view, Grant Park making a quieter foreground to the black towers, which carry in places 
enormous electric advertising signs to give a shimmering pattern of light on the highest levels. Then 
there are the effects of the wild Chicago weather. In a snowstorm blowing in from the Lake, each particle 
is etched against the Wrigley Building flooded by a battery of searchlights from below—a spectacular 
sight. One feels very close to the elements in Chicago and very sure that skyscrapers are gimcracks; 
playthings of the moment in that city ‘whose only permanence is change’. 

But the River and its Sanitary Canal is the social conscience of Chicago and the reason that its miles 
of beaches are so safe from water-borne disease. As one stands on the bridge that takes Michigan 
Avenue across the Chicago River, it is as well to know that here there is more than meets the eye. True, 
the eye is kept busy enough. A rough circle of towers, individually placed, is all around—the Wrigley 
Building, the Tribune Tower, which Col. McCormick is now busy trying to make safe from atomic 
bombs, and the London Guarantee Building are the principal eye-catchers. If one is lucky enough to be 
thereabouts when a ship is passing through, several bridges may be raised, while the city’s mighty 
traffic flow stands still. But the most significant phenomenon seems insignificant enough—it is the murky 
water itself, glazed over or steaming on a foggy day; for this river, which until 1900 poured into the 
Great Lakes, now runs into the Gulf of Mexico. Engineers have reversed the flow. In 1900 the drainage 
canal was completed after twenty years of planning, seven years of labour and fifty million dollars in 
cost. Previously floods would sweep down the Chicago and empty stockyard wastes into the lake; when 
the reversal was completed deaths from typhoid dropped to almost nothing. Cutting through the water- 
shed to the Desplaines River accomplished this; nor was that all. The Sanitary District became a vast 
regional scheme, taking over the watersheds of nearby rivers and reversing their flow to prevent the 
sewage from towns along the shore flowing into the lake. This is the safeguard for Chicago’s thirty-two 
miles of sandy beaches, the envy of other lakeside cities like Cleveland, where a larger river pours 
industrial waste to pollute the waters of Lake Erie for miles offshore. 

The Chicago River thus becomes a man-made facility in a fantastic setting of architectural hedonism. 
Its thread alone provides the unity—this part of the city forms a cross-roads; the magnificent main 
street cuts through, the two-level Wacker Drive snakes along its ‘banks’ and the buildings that have 
clustered here can be seen with foreground. I would not give away this view for anything in Europe— 
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so violent, brittle and emotional is the prospect that one cannot fail to respond to its extraordinary 
challenge. 

The situations providing an aesthetic and intellectual stimulus are quite rare. | have mentioned two 
of them. New complexes will appear in time and perhaps the East River Drive in New York is one, with 
its succession of covered decks, tunnels and views. The West Side Highway, completed earlier, is not of 
this class; the engineering is a feat—covering the railroad and creating a great parkway to replace 
Riverside Drive, but the uninteresting park landscape that covers much of the surface dulls the view. 
San Francisco’s Golden Gate Bridge is magnificent, but with this we arrive at the single engineering 
accomplishment and by definition, our ‘ significant arrangement’ requires more than engineering struc- 
ture. Significant form in American cities seems to be accompanied always by a story—it is a narrative 
picture, if you like, in observing which the spectator must understand something of American history, 
American ways and American enterprise. On a street in modern Rome we may be able to observe : 
‘Here Caesar walked’; in megalopolis we can sometimes say ‘Here someone—now who was it?—had 
an idea’. 

If the significant urban forms (and of latter years the rural forms too) are to be found among the 
triumphs of engineering and of science, are we to infer that architectural forms are not contributing to 
our visual pleasure as they should? Yes and no. We can find many pleasing buildings in almost any 
community; but the architectural complex is extremely rare. The opportunity for creating planes in 
recession is absent, except as one looks up or from a height, as in New York City. One of my favourite 
views is of the towers of our University, as seen from a height of three stories in the architectural 
students’ drafting room. There, as if cut from cardboard, the buildings in all their fantasy (they are 
created in a style known as Collegiate Gothic) recede into the distance in a fascinating interplay. 
Divorced from prejudice or sentiment, this view is good; while on the ground nothing of the sort is 
apparent. The trouble is that American architecture is built in bands around a block; there are no nooks, 
no inner and outer courts, no precincts. Where the very heart of the city lies we find—a street corner, 
not a square or plaza. Hollywood and Vine, Fourth and Main, Broadway and 42nd Street—these 
angular points are symbols of the city’s central core. We start from there, walking with architecture 
above us and across the way—we see along an architectural framework, but seldom into one. 

This situation stems not only from the plan (for even the grid can be broken up intelligently) but 
from the desire for frontage. Architects chafe under this restriction; one of them remarked to me 
recently that urban thinking would have to extend beyond property lines before architecture worthy of 
the name could ever arise. Some architects are now being given the opportunity to work in spacial 
freedom: a limited example is the new Skidmore, Owings & Merrill apartment house which runs down 
the centre of a New York block. Better illustrations of the escape from the street as arbiter are the 
housing superblocks, public and private, of the last fifteen years. Release from frontage requirements 
here has, in these early years, resulted in the perversely diagonal saw-tooth arrangement which ignores 
the bounding avenues completely; that this has been done in the name of orientation makes the pseudo- 
scientific architectural approach seem more than ever irrational. Site planning of the superblock will, 
however, improve in time. 

Perhaps Americans can develop what Dudok calls the ‘form-wiil’, perhaps not. So long as building is 
dedicated to comfort, as James thought it was so many years ago, all other possibilities of an American 


architecture will be set aside. Convenient the town is not, in a planning sense. The separation of auto- 
[contd. on page 357. 
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contd, from page 350]. 
mobile and pedestrian traffic will take years to accomplish, in any city. It is admirable, however, that this 


is the goal of our far-sighted traffic engineers. The means of reaching it are apt to change with engineer- 
ing progress. The by-pass road is now being abandoned in favour of (1) the through route which touches 
the city at strategic points or (2) which crosses the heart of the city (where people want to go) in adepressed 
channel with the neighbourhood street crossing it on bridges*. Some cities have used old river beds or 
abandoned railways for this purpose and have succeeded in divorcing much of their fast moving traffic 
from the city’s life. The American city of the future will have some of the characteristics of an abstract 
painting in which the forms are separated in plane and character, yet can be related ultimately in the 
whole composition. 

The experiments that are now being made in superblock planning, highway engineering and new 
town building, although far from the norm, are of interest because they are providing yardsticks for the 
future. Especially valuable are the new town experiments being built by private enterprise. One of these 
has been built in the short space of two years and now holds ten thousand people. British planners may 
well ask: New towns may be built more quickly in the United States, but are they being built as well as 
ours, which are taking shape more slowly? 

I will not here describe the fantastic example known as Levittown on Long Island, which is not a 
town at all, but an enormous speculative dormitory. A much better example is the community known as 
Park Forest, which is intended to be a new town when finally completed. To see Park Forest we need not 
leave the Chicago area. (Indeed, Chicago is the most appropriate city, if we are to choose only one, for 
the visiting architect-planner. The expensive suburbs, which F. J. Osborn praised on his recent trip to 
this country, the skyscrapers, the ‘native’ architecture of Sullivan and Wright, the parks and parkways 

. all aspects of American planning and architecture can be examined here. It is the nursery of 
American modern architecture and the American planning movement.) However, in driving out to Park 
Forest, which is twenty-seven miles south of the Loop, one passes little of interest. The main roads run 
straight as a die, following the surveyors’ lines through built-up residential areas, vacant stretches of 
marshland and industrial empires. The buildings lose character almost immediately after leaving the 
centre . . . one notices the prevalence of the bungalow, a rare building type on the Eastern seaboard, 
well within the city limits, and built of brick in conformity with Chicago’s building code. Farther out, 
the farms begin and here and there the groves of oak trees stand, a reminder that all this was once 
forest until the harvester came. We are approaching the Cook County Forest Reserve, which forms a 
regional green belt, and after leaving Homewood, a typical upper income suburb, Park Forest im- 
mediately appears on the horizon. It is on rising ground, but its outline is unrelieved by any tall 
building; one wishes for Grosvenor Atterbury’s tower at Forest Hills, but reminds oneself that this is 
1950, not 1911, and that town building has become a severely practical affair. 

The first sensation on arriving in the new community (present population: about ten thousand 
people; eventual population: thirty thousand) is one of exhilaration. I have been to Chatenay-Malabry, 
Greenbelt, Norris, Tennessee and other new places, but here on a recent spring day the paint was 
scarcely dry, trees were being planted and walks laid, everything fairly shining in the sun. Vivid green 
grass was poking up in the lawns which sweep around the twin and group houses . . . the whole effect | 
was of an architectural model in which the base is always green to simulate grass and the gardens are 
always forgotten, for there are no gardens near the houses at Park Forest (neither can any laundry be 





4 It must be noted here that the policies of many highway departments in running their new roads through public land (parks, squares, even public school 
grounds) because it can be acquired without cost is seldom in the best interests of the cities. 











hung out, by regulation). The feeling of a big job done in an efficient way® grows strongly as court 
after court reveals itself, and one can see that an attempt has been made to avoid monotony. There is 
variety in the shapes of the rows and courts, and various architectural finishes have been introduced; 
the roofs for instance have different coloured asphalt shingles, and the exterior treatment may vary 
from group to group within a court. One feels that a quieter scheme, or at any rate asingle colour scheme 
for units which face each other, might have been more successful; but the variety is popular with the 
tenants in this rental development. Many of them have placed ornate lamps in their windows, with the 
curtains drawn proudly back to exhibit these awful treasures to the passer-by. (The curious fact here is 
that the income group is of the professional category and higher, for the ‘effective’ rent® is about $125 
a month. Many of the tenants are atomic scientists and their families, who live here because of the 
proximity of a plant; one wonders if these highly educated people have had their visual taste-buds 
stunted from a constant preoccupation with the problems of physics.) 

The grouping of the units is the most interesting feature of the planning. (Elbert Peets, the planner 
of Greendale, Wisconsin, one of the three Greenbelt towns, and this country’s leading site-planner, 
was responsible for the layout, which gives evidence of very careful study in his original plan, if not 
always in the execution, for which he was not responsible.) Many of the units are grouped around a 
parking bay (see plan), while their fronts are on grass malls with footpath access; the malls are of 
varying widths, making a little park on the living-room side of the house. The kitchens give on to the 
parking side. And here a phenomenon has occurred which probably was not foreseen. Looking at the 
site plan on paper, it would appear that social life, as neighbouring goes, would take place in the 
frontal green areas, but the contrary is true. A compact social life has grown up among families using 
the same parking bay; even the intramural athletic teams are ‘court’ teams, drawn from users of the 
same bay. The reasons for this are inherent in the architecture and planning. The younger children play 
in the bays where they can be watched by their mothers from the kitchen windows. Visitors arrive at 
the bays, park their cars and enter through the kitchen doors. The front doors open on the malls, but 
it is rarely that either the doors or the malls are used. Outdoor social life has become a backdoor affair, 
a situation which could have been obviated by larger parking areas adjacent to the street, more play 
facilities between the buildings and possibly by the addition of private patios on the lines of those at 
Baldwin Hills Village. We still have a great deal to learn about the planning of that vital area where 
indoors and outdoors meet. 

An area reserved for parkland adjoins the rental units, helping to keep the gross density down to 
about ten families per acre. A generous open space is thus provided not more than half a mile away 
from each unit. The shopping centre is not yet completed—people shop in the nearby town of Chicago 
Heights—and industry has not yet been persuaded to venture into Park Forest, although an industrial 
area is provided. In other words—and this is especially interesting in contrast to New Towns procedure 
in Britain—the people are being brought in first, and the economic base is to follow. Whether or not 
Park Forest will ever be a new town in the economic sense depends on an intangible process known as 
industrial promotion. It will probably never be a new town in the social sense of the term unless the 
income base is lowered. Perhaps in the second section of the town which is soon to be built, consisting 
of houses for sale, the erection of contemplated prefabricated houses will snake this possible. The com- 








5 For an account of the financial speculation which produced Park Forest, see “American Community Builders,’ The Architectural Forum, August, 1948. 

* As differentiated from actual fixed rental figures which range from seventy-two to ninety-five dollars 1 month. This information was given to the writer by 
Mr. Dennis O’Harrow, who lives in Park Forest and is an official of the local government. Pending a sociological study of the community, Mr. O’Harrow’s 
observations have been extremely helpful. 
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munity looks, and is, a vast improvement on the average speculative builder’s attempt to plan on a 
large scale, which consists in many places of planting identical houses on sixty by a hundred foot lots 
like plums in a pudding. Here the plans and elevations were made by a well-known architectural firm. 
Whatever Ruskin might have said of these, the town’s proximity to the Forest Reserve would have 
ensured his approval. ‘From any part of the city perfectly fresh air and grass and sight of far horizon 
must be reachable within a few minutes’ walk. This the final aim.’ 

Fringe development on the outskirts of every American city is making Ruskin’s aim impossible of 
achievement, and unless metropolitan as opposed to city planning makes more headway soon, there 
will be no means of co-ordinating suburban and central district planning. The latest spur to the latter 
type is contained in Title I of last year’s housing act, which is designed to give Federal financial assis- 
tance for the rebuilding of blighted areas. Recently set up Urban Redevelopment Authorities are now 
engaged in trying to coax private investors, insurance companies, and other corporations to take part 
in the complex enterprise involved—land acquisition, project planning and demolition all take time 
however, and urban redevelopment, if it can surmount the hurdles still in front of it, will not be realized 
with the speed of a Levittown or a Park Forest, which were built on vacant land. Nor will it be possible 
of accomplishment without the before-mentioned metropolitan-wide planning, since people will have 
to be moved to new projects built on vacant land while the slums are rebuilding. Perhaps the most 
immediately encouraging feature of the new law is the provision that any project under urban re- 
development must be related to a comprehensive plan for the whole community. This will ensure that 
many more places will employ planners if only to satisfy this requirement, and that they will be forced 
to take a cold, clear look at themselves in the process. Planning in the United States is still in the 
‘control’ and educational phase; there are even now far too many people in high places who are unable 
or unwilling to recognize chaos when they see it. It is up to American planners to convince these people 
that over-all planning for metropolitan areas is an immediate necessity; and to persuade the American 
public that the speculative builder cannot satisfy its demand for the good life in a Usonian landscape. 
But first the American planner must solve his own dilemma; brought up in an individualistic, com- 


petitive society, the principles of planning nevertheless demand for their execution a much more . 


co-operative atmosphere than he now finds in the American city; and so he has become a frustrated 
person, always defending his principles but quite unclear as to their possible form of application. The 
American people . . . easy, friendly and highly democratic . . . have never developed a sensitivity to 
surroundings in the visual sense. A great fight has been won for better housing . . . at least, in this field, 
a principle has been established. In planning, the ‘form-will’ has yet to be developed. If the planner 
really wanted to achieve his goals he would work more closely with the other disciplines, not holding 
up ‘the only way’ to achieve a better physical environment, but exploring every possibility of working 
with the people whom planning is for. One avenue would be based on the possibilities of pride and 
pleasure in civic form. The American people have that instinct, but it is buried deep under the ‘go- 
getting’, ‘rugged individualism’ slogans which have been their inheritance since the days of Herbert 
Spencer. It is time now to uncover it, to bring it to the surface as Jefferson had to do in his time. ‘In 
a country which has no aristocracy of taste, houses, grounds and towns’, warned he, ‘must be sur- 


rounded by a maximum of beauty’. The task is no more difficult than it was in Jefferson’s day; in fact, 
the time is ripe. 
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The visual character ot the United States, compared with Western Europe, is that of a 


















an unintended beauty 
§ young, highly industrialized country whose most conspicuous teatures seldom go back more than ¢ century. 
American esis are 1n iaeee part creations of the last hundred years. Except tor their oldest sections they are 
products not of a homogeneous culture. but of the pretentiousness and eclecticism of the industrial age. Hence 
a juxtaposition of discordant historical styles, a lack oi relation of part to part, an architectural anarchy. All 
this, with material wealth, engineering skill, and a restless energy that is always building, tearing down and 
SS Sailding has produced the American city in its scale and spectacularity and in its arehitectural disorder, 
one of the most remarkable phenomena on the face of the earth. 
On a smaller scale the same is true of the American town, where tie classicism of the eighteenth century 
Be is jostled by the Gothic and rococo of the nineteenth and the spreading urbanization of the twentieth. And it is 


true also of the country, which lacks the ancient harmony created by centuries of cultivation. Dotted with 





factories, crossod by railways, traversed by great automobile highways and bridges, all mingled with survivals of 


,a simple rural past, it is a landscape which has not yet fully assimilated the machine age. But in both, city and 
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The unintended beauty referred to by Edward Hopper in the quotation on the facing page is real enough 


and frequently to be found. So, unfortunately, is the unintended squalor. The study that follows, part of a 


Yale University course in the visual effects of town planning under the direction of Professor Tunnard, was 
carried out by four Graduate students, Russell Ford, Ted Chamberlain, Manuel Silviera and Robert Wilcox. 
In it they present a dispassionate survey of both sides of the picture, and the no-man’s land in between. A 
New England city is the specimen. With a population of just under 200,000, a measure of industry and 
commerce, and a position of some importance as a distributing centre, it was considered, allowing for the 
usual regional differences, fairly typical of its kind. So that attention shall not be distracted from the object 
in view, it was decided that the city should be nameless. Where it was found necessary to borrow from 


other cities to illustrate a point, this was done. 


1650 The town was first laid out for 
; the founders in 1638. This plan was 
an area half a mile square, sub- 
divided into nine equal squares. 
The central square was set aside 
as the ‘public market’ and _ has 
remained common ground ever since. 
Today it is called the green. All the 
wealth of the town in these early 
days came from shipping and farm- 
ing. The town continued to grow 
around the harbour until 1793 when 
a gun factory was started up river 
near the present dam. This was the 
first step towards converting the 
town into a manufacturing centre. 








1850 The coming of the railway and 
the location of its tracks along the 
waterfront cut off the nine squares 
from the sea. The city turned its 
talents to manufacturing and over- 
land trade. Great expansion followed 
and people crowded into the town 
to work and build at random without 
plan or foresight. 


y 
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1950 After 1900 the automobile ; Ese we SS 

began to overcome the influence of SZ ; 

the railway. Now the nine squares are 

losing their power as a centre. The 

motor car has made travel so easy 

that more and more people are 

moving out of the cities to live in the 

adjacent communities. Automobiles, 

mass production and the telephone 

have led the city to expand on 

every side. 








highway 








4 Nearing the city on the parkway, planted with native birch and over- 
ornamental cedar; overplanting is another fault frequently seen in land- 
seaped parkways. No lorries are allowed, and cars may not stop, except 
in ease of trouble, when they must draw off the right of way on to the 
grass verge. Crews of workers pick up litter, attend to the planting, and 
sand the road on icy days in winter. This is the famous Merritt Parkway 
at its nearest point to our chosen city. The last toll-gate is around the bend. 





5 to 11 are examples taken from different parts of the States to illustrate 
a few aspects of the environment of the mobile citizen. Much of it is new, 
some of it is unique to the U.S.A., and, in its own way, as characteristic 
of the country as the skyscraper is. It is not likely to be long, however, 
before this architectural influence spreads abroad. 5 A highway with 
petrol-filling station modelled along Cape-Cod-Colonial lines. Note the 


restraining hand on advertising, and the white lines instead of kerbs. 
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6 Filling station in the west. The Spanish mission style buildings are in 
eerie contrast to those unashamed progeny of the twentieth century, the 
petrol pumps. A photograph like this one brings home with particular 
force the part played in forming our environment, by that immense 
number of anonymously designed objects, many of which, as in this case, 
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brief moment, when new, they arouse 


are full of character.* For a 
curiosity, and thereafter take their place in that general clutter, about 
which there seems to be a silent agreement to take no positive action. 

* Note the trouble that has been taken to align the white stems by carrying the dark 


paint down on the taller pump. More attention has been paid to a single detail in the 
design of the pumps than to the whole of the ramshackle ‘mission’ building behind. 
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7 A filling station-trading post, ‘where the west 
begins.’ This makeshift display has a charm of 
its own, and gets by just because it is on its 
own. In suburb, city or on a domesticated high- 
way it would be intolerable. Half-way across a 


desert it is somehow reassuring. 8 Southern 
motel. This most recent product of American 
ingenuity, the motel* tends, like the filling 
station, to find inspiration in the architecture 


* See page 394 for a full description. 











of its region. Here an extremely modified version 
of the plantation house conceals the standard 
room and shower. 9 Eastern motel, contempor- 





ary in style and exhaustively equipped, down to 


| a television set in each cottage. 








Rega 





10 The Colonial, a drive-in snack bar more nearly approximate than 8, 








to a plantation house. The lack of any relationship in scale or proportion 
between portico and fenestration grows increasingly strange on inspection. 
17. Birmingham Grille. This prefabricated, chrome-finished structure is 
known as a diner. The type originated, as its name implies, in converted, 


cast-off railway carriages. Many are still to be found, dotted along the 
highways and frequented, for the most part, by lorry drivers. The new, 
specially built kind are still modelled on railway carriages but, like this 
one, on the very latest version. The shiny metal exterior glitters in the sun 
and the vibration-proof windows slide verticaily. 














approach 








72 Returning to the highway seen in 4, the 
approach now becomes a turnpike, and the first 
glimpse of the city is obtained. Typically, the tall 
buildings appear like pins in a pincushion and the 





mass is obscured by the foreground. Though still 
in the agricultural fringe, non-farm buildings are 
quite frequent. 73 Another example of the 
motel. The traveller may prefer to stop here, 











ore 
rather than at the city’s better hotel where he 
will be charged a higher price. 74 Traffic lights 
appear. The driver will not be free of these until 
he returns to the parkway. 








718 A drive-in theatre, another new highway 
phenomenon originating in the States. The vast 
screen rears up in the landscape to dominate a 
car park dotted with little posts, carrying 


microphones which channel the sound to the 
cars. 76 A former military installation of 
‘Quonset’ (the American Nissen) huts is now 
used as living quarters by civilians. 77 Disposal 








of the obsolescent motor car in the U.S.A. 


presents a problem almost as acute as the 
disposal of deceased human beings once did) in 


the City of London. 
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outskirts 








78 From here to the horizon the city extends. 
It has grown out to this point in 300 years, 
stopped for the moment by the embankment of a 
new highway. This is the very, very edge of 
town, which had, until ten years ago, been vacant 
land or market gardens. Who has built here? a 
is a wartime housing project, built by the 
Federal Public Housing Authority. 6 is a 
medium cost project built as public housing by 
the state authorities. e has been built by a 
speculator with the mortgages guaranteed by the 
Federal Housing Administration, and selling for 
around ten thousand dollars. Thus all of the 
developments are large—a new pattern for the 
outskirts; and all are assisted by government 
agencies in one way or another—a new pattern 
for the building industry. The street layouts 
must be approved by the City Plan Commission, 
which has no control over design of buildings. 














20 The city is a large distributing centre for 
oil and coal, and so the smoking coke plants, 
gas and oil tanks are prominent in the landscape. 
But observe this older residential district for 
the abundance of trees. If this view had been 
taken later in the season, hardly a house would 
have been seen. New England cities are saved 
by their trees, and trees have been an excuse 
for New Englanders to do so little about their 
architectural groupings. Now that the native 
elm has been attacked by disease the streets are 
beginning to lose their leafy appearance; but 
maples and pin-oaks are being planted in place 
of the dying Ulmus Americana. 
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719 Swinging around to the other side of town 
we find a third type of road leading into the 
urban complex—the post road. This is a very old 
road which used to take all the traffic from New 
York to Boston, and is the only main approach 
allowed to lorries. It has become littered with 
garages, eateries, junk yards and factories, so 
that the motorist avoids it if he can. It serves 
the industrial district which we see in the 
panorama below lying along the river and 
surrounding the harbour. 
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21 The motorist is heading for the centre, but to get there he will probably 
pass through other centres which have been absorbed into the city. This 
was once a village street, but it has become a shopping centre for what is 
now a suburban district. 22 A suburban residential street—this one in a 
south-eastern city. Note the glassed-in front porches which are joined to 
form a terrace at ground-floor level, while individuality rears its head 
above in the monumental dormers, a pair to each house and each pair 
different. 23 An older residential district of frame houses built between 
1900 and 1910 in the north-eastern town chosen for this study. They 


overlook a little park of American elms, so different in formal character 
from their English counterparts, and beautiful even in the depths of winter. 
24 This is one of the more fortunate New England cities: it was built 
around a green in 1638, and the green is still there. Most of the houses 
which formerly surrounded it have gone, to make way for commercial 
buildings, but some of these are interesting enough. The central building 
in this picture is the City Hall, one of the earliest examples of Ruskinian 
gothic in America; the central portion with the tower was built in 1861 by 
the architect Henry Austin. Its seale is ruined by the tall office building 
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26 





of the 1920's which adjoins it, and what can one say of the Post Oftice next 
door, which is still further dwarfed and looks as if it would be more at 
home in Washington, DC, where indeed its design originated? 2§ The 
green has three churches on it, two of them the pride of the city. (The 
third is nineteenth century gothic.) Nowadays their spires must compete 
with the neo-classic monumentality of the latest office building, designed by 
the currently most successful local architect, a recent president of the 
American Institute of Architects. As these examples so well show an 


American townscaper must forever be preoccupied with questions of 


horizontality versus height. From the green 26 the eye takes in the 
shop-fronts, small in scale, full of anarchistic detail. But standing further 
back they are overhung by an hotel, looking and being of 1912. Its topmost 
window arches, which indicate a ballroom, are larger in scale than anything 
on the street. It is of New York, and completely dominates the upper end 
of the green. Some years ago. a public-spirited citizen tried to introduce 
a law to regulate the height of buildings round the green, but he was 
unsuccessful. It is still extremely rare to find an American city which 


zones for wsthetic reasons, as does, for instance, Rio de Janeiro. 
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27 Only two or three blocks out from the 
centre, which is fairly trim, we run into urban 
blight. These once middle-class houses are now 
rooming houses of a low grade, with occasional 
shops in the basements. They adjoin a church 








(left) whose congregation has moved away to the 
suburbs and which will soon be pulled down to 
make way for shops. 28 These nearby houses 
are like their English counterparts, except for 
their three storeys. 29 A few blocks further out 





is a Once Iasmionavie street, Now zoned tor 
business, on which these terrace houses of the 
70’s still stand. No attempt will be made to 
preserve these vanishing ‘row’ houses when the 
site is ripe for development. 











sometimes by negroes, sometimes by whites. 








30 Further out still, these builders’ frame houses of the 80’s are occupied | 37 Backyards of two- and three-family houses built after 1900. Fences 
are more common in the city than in the suburbs. 








residential: new 








32 The house cost around $25,000 when built 
in the late thirties; it would now run to almost 
double that figure. It is a variant of Cape Cod 
Colonial, with that unpleasant type of bedroom 
storey in which you hit your shoulders against 
the sloping ceiling; but you may be sure that in 





spite of its stylistic concessions to another age 


every modern convenience will be found inside. 
This house 33 has its own drive, but most_new 
houses are fairly close to the road, with open 
lawns unbroken except for clumps of rhododen- 
dron and the native mountain laurel (Kalmia 








latifolia). That this is a development of the 
better sort one can see by the retention of the 
trees which were on the site; most subdividers 
are more ruthless with existing vegetation than 
this. 34 This small modern house is one of only 
four or five in the whole city, though many may 








now be found in the suburbs of cities like New 
York or Chicago. 88 A slightly cheaper suburb, 
with its frame houses still echoing the Colonial 


revival, which has lasted longer than any other 
American style—for more than fifty years. 
The newer ‘ranch house’ type has not yet 





see 


travelled very far beyond the New York-New 
Jersey region. 86 The backyards of these 
gardens are unfenced, according to an unspoken 
tradition. They are not much gardened, but the 
sound of the grass-cutter is heard all summer 
long. But in contrast, houses in country towns 








which have been bought by wealthy city 
dwellers for summer homes may display the 
picket fence, as used by an often imaginary 
Colonial ancestor. The trees here 87 are horse 
chestnut and maple—in the autumn the street 


will be a smouldering bonfire of tinted leaves. 
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The week-end exodus by motor car, even if only for the day or an afternoon. has become a summertime ritual for the avera i ite 
40 TI | 1 lus by t ar, even if only for the day ft has I t tual for tk e inhabitant 


of a large American city, and space for car-parks a major problem for city and other authorities possessing amenities likely to attract the car owner. 











41 Leaving the city in search of the seaside, 


the motorist passes again through the kind of 


suburb that was once a small town in its own 
right. Food, sex and drink are the ‘most heavily 


advertised American commodities. Billboards 


may be found anywhere, from the 


tops of 








skyscrapers to the roofs of these little suburban 
stores. ¢2 Along the main street the shops, in 
valiant competition, have ‘modernized’ the late 
nineteenth structures in which 
‘The Castle,’ 
the style 


century they 


are still housed. once a private 


house in known as Richardsonian 








Romanesque, which dotted the East until 1900, 
has succumbed to the inevitable and become a 
restaurant. ¢3 On this eminence, city dwellers 
find the summer temperature ten degrees cooler 
than in town and will drive out here for dinner 
after the office is closed. 
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Some move their families out for the whole summer to a house 
like this, built by a local businessman in the boom period of the 
twenties. 








Architecture by the shore is no less varied than inland, though the reminders of 
an earlier age, like the charming beach cottages 44 which date from the late 
sixties, are a little more frequently found. To escape the heat of the city many 
will make do with the minimum accommodation like the uninsulated beach hut 
45 with distant view of a roller-coaster. 





47 The New York banker, aloof and alone on his private beach, 
moves for two months to the shingled mansion that McKim, Mead and 
White designed for his father in 1885. 























recapitulation 


SAUX STETRBENnG 





The drawings by Saul Steinberg on the pages that follow 
provide a recapitulation of the foregoing survey of the 
American scene. It is possible that the English public, 
acquainted with his work only through occasional copies 
of the. New Yorker, are not aware that in Saul Steinberg 
the United States have at long last produced the great 
American creative artist whom they have for so long been 
so vociferously and so confidently awaiting. It is quite 
possible the Americans themselves are still in ignorance of 
their good fortune. A Roumanian by origin, who received 
his architectural training in Milan, Steinberg is only an 
American of a few years’ standing, and in his adopted 
country is still chiefly known as a comic draughtsman of 
outstanding genius. But of late years those very qualities 
which have served to raise him as far above the general 
run of American cartoonists as are the Marx Brothers 
above their fellow screen-comics, have been applied to a 
wider field. Aided by his architect's training and his 


European inheritance he, alone of all American topo- 


graphical artists, has succeeded in portraying the New York scene, not so much directly but rather by an 
accumulation of side-glances and implications, in all its strange late-Victorian improb- 
ability. For he alone appears to realize that New York is not a modern city but only 


the dream of a modern city that haunted the imagination of the mid-nineteenth century. 
(The examples of Steinberg’s work on this and the following pages are reproduced by courtesy of FLAIR magazine.) 
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case study: detail 





Successful application of the theory that the architect should reconsider and redesign detail down to the 
last doorstep and hand-rail was largely instrumental in achieving some of the major victories in the field 
of modern building. The situation is very different in architecture's wider field—the town. From all 
appearances detail is there considered to be outside the province of the visual expert. Every moment, and 
nowhere is the process more rapid than in the U.S., some new object is added to the haphazard and, all too 
often squalid, fantasies called streets. The resultant crazy jig-saw is always before us, becomes so familiar 
in fact that through what must surely be the instinct of self-preservation we turn a blind eye on the lot. 
The mess has now achieved such proportions that the thought of doing anything about it makes the labours 
of Hercules sound like a rest-cure. The photograph on the right was taken at the junction of two roads 
near the centre of a medium-sized town in New England. The scene is in no way unique; as an example 
it is not even extreme, though it does lack the casual beauty that such an assembly can, very occasionally 
and entirely by accident, achieve. The suggestion that something might be done about it does not 
imply that the problem is in any way peculiar to the U.S. What it does imply is that the U.S. has 
contributed nothing to the solution of the problem, has failed worse than Europe to cope with the 
industrialization problem, and is saved, momentarily in the twentieth century, only because it has more 
acreage of good land to smudge. What it also implies, and this is underlined by the striking effects which 
sometimes occur, is the opportunity that is being missed to redesign and reassemble detail of this sort to 
produce a functional, beautiful and specifically twentieth century townscape. On the pages that follow, 
out of the mass of objects and effects to be found in the American urban scene, a number have been 
removed from their context, and are examined for the contribution they make, or could make, to the 
everyday scene. By accustoming the eye, and the mind, to examining detail of this sort, and by acknow- 
ledging the vital part it plays in the scheme of things, it is not impossible that a new movement might be 
started —a movement towards the creation of townscape out of the very motifs which by consent we have 
all agreed to ignore in orthodox town-planning theory, the objects which create the character of the 


real, as opposed to the drawing-board, street. 
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parking tots |n the feverish building activity of 
the nineteenth and much of the twentieth 
centuries the value of small open spaces in 
congested cities was entirely ignored. A few, 
very few, grandiose parks and municipal 
gardens were laid out, but the odd space for a 
tree and a seat or two, or a fountain and some 
flowers, where the tired and dusty pedestrian 
could stop a moment and recoup, was forgotten. 
These, which are nothing more than vacant lots, 
are devoted almost without exception to car 
parks. When the time finally comes, and the in- 
credibly wasteful practice of using this kind of 
land for a single level car park ceases, an oppor- 
tunity will be presented to create much needed 
oases without enormous expenditure of time or 
money. Take this parking lot, 2, at the junction 
of two streets in Newhaven, Connecticut. 
Although this city is one of the fortunate few to 
have an extensive green space right in the centre, 
the example will do well enough to illustrate a 
‘ point. Obviously a few trees, shrubs and flowers 
are not the answer on an exposed site like this. 
One of several possible solutions is a slightly 
raised, trellis-screened beer garden, of the sort 
to be seen, before the war, in many German 
cities. g and 4 are two parking lots in Phila- 
delphia. The first, clearly not ideal for planting, 
might possibly be built over, perhaps by a 
multi-tier garage. The second, but for the 
characteristic water-tanks, is strangely like any 
' bombed site in the City of London, even to the 
‘air-raid shelter’ in the middle-ground. It is 
rather too large for a casual open space of the 
‘kind under discussion, and much of it could be 
devoted to building. But a small piece could be 
‘ preserved, with some paving and a few well- 
chosen trees with seats underneath, to provide 
the visitor or city worker with the sort of haven 
that he now may have to walk miles to reach. 


white paint The tradition of white paint 
originated in the U.S. in colonial architecture. 
The exhilarating effect of the style brought over 
from eighteenth-century England, the rich red 
brickwork embellished by sparkling white win- 
dows and portico has to be seen to be experi- 
enced. It is the saving grace of the otherwise de- 
pressingly retrogressive craze for neo-colonial, of 
which 8, the superbly built Memorial Church 
(by Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch and Abbott, 
1932) in Harvard Yard, is an example. In 6, the 
Presbyterian Church in Fredericksburg, Va., the 
brilliance of the contrast is heightened by paint- 
ing the brickwork a rich, dark red. The same 
device has been used in a different way at 
Georgetown, Washington, to bring to life what 
would otherwise be a pedestrian pair of nine- 
teenth century houses, 7. The small all- 
white, wood church in Rappahannock, Va., a, 
shows the fine, luminous quality of white paint 
in shadow. In the latter part of the nineteenth 
century and during much of the first part of the 
twentieth, the advantages of white paint, not 
only to enhance new buildings but also to hide 
the deficiencies of old ones—or reveal their 
hidden qualities—was lost to view. In fact 
modern architecture can take much of the 
credit for what is at last shaping into a white 
paint revival, and g is one of many examples of 
it. It is a house on Six Moon Hill, Boston, 
designed by the Architects Collaborative and 
built in 1949. 20, the Custis-Lee mansion at 
Arlington, Va. The immense Doric columns of this 
vast monumental Greek Revival house have the 
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same strange, luminous quality, when in shadow, 
that is shown in g; it has the effect of magni- 
fying their bulk until they seem to be the 
work of giants rather than men. 


east iron Although cast iron as a material for 
street furniture is being superseded by other 
metals, an enormous quantity of it is likely to 
grace our towns for a long time to come. The 
U.S. possesses some particularly fine examples, 
some of which are illustrated, 21-15. The first 
four from Fredericksburg, Washington D.C., 
New York and Milwaukee, respectively, all 
exhibit a stylized leaf motif of one kind or 
another, a form which was apparently con- 
sidered particularly appropriate to the material. 
As a contrast, the Chicago fire hydrant, 18, 
expresses its purpose bluntly and without frills, 
in a manner indicative of the Middle West. All 
these examples, even the elegant lamp bracket, 
11, have one quality in common, robustness 
and that of a kind which seems inseparable from 
cast iron. This is not a plea for a revival of the 
material in the manufacture of street furniture, 
but it does suggest that before sending it to the 
scrap-heap, period cast iron should be appraised, 
appreciated and saved where feasible. The 
point is underlined in the complete contrast 
provided by #6. Here in bronze-finish metal 
alloy is the modern counterpart of 15, and 
beautiful it is. Though form and purpose in 15 
and 76 are the same, the difference between the 
two is as great as that between a Model T 
and a 1950 convertible with white sidewall tyres. 
If the U.S. can produce street furniture like this 
there is certainly no need for revivals. In fact. 
she can even afford to retain good examples 
from the past, without losing face as a modern 
world power. 


mail boxes 17 aii 18 are two examples of a 
standard American type, simple enough, though 
even when coated with aluminium paint, as in 17, 
surprisingly hard to discover, in comparison 
with the GPO’s scarlet beauties. 


meters [Electricity meters mounted on the 
outside wall of a house in boxes of transparent 
plastic, 29; an excellent Amcrican invention 
which must save hours of time for the elec- 
tricity companies’ meter readers. Another recent 
invention, the parking meter, 20. These are 
placed at intervals along the kerb of streets 
where parking is permitted. The motorist places 
a coin in the slot, turns the handle, and an 
indicator on the other side slowly moves round 
showing the amount of time allowed; this varies 
with the value of the coin inserted. If the car 
remains when the time is up, the motorist is 


liable to a fine. Both these two examples of 


new street furniture are exemplary in design. 


standards The cage of wire into which the 
inhabitants of most modern nations are com- 
mitted for a life sentence is as tightly woven in 
America as anywhere; upholding it is a 
miscellany of posts and cross-bars as hetero- 
geneous and makeshift-looking as it is possible to 
imagine. This one, 27, in New London, Conn., is 
used also as a lamp standard. 22 is a familiar 
type of American lamp standard which, though 
simple enough, has the pretentious air that one 
associates with municipal parks and premenades 
—also it throws rather more light into the sky 


than on to the ground. 23, a standard specially 


designed for the Golden Gate bridge, San 
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Francisco. This has a good, straightforward, 
H-section stem, which breaks apart into a 
rather self-consciously ‘designed’ bracket at the 
top—far too heavy for the small, business-like 
light it supports. Like ourselves America, on 
the whole, exhibits acute signs pf degeneration 
in the design of modern lamp sthndards. 


lettering These two excelidht specimens of bold 
face types, 24 and 28, along with the fine 
‘expanded’ in the pediment of 24, are typical of 
American nineteenth century display lettering. 
Examples, exactly similar, are still to be found 
in England and Europe. In America, however, 
more than anywhere else, sans types have been 
used for some time in street lettering, to the 
exclusion of other faces. Many of them serve 
their purpose excellently. 26, 27 and 2a, for 
instance, is each good in its way. When used in 
any quantity, however, as in 29 and goa, the 
effect becomes colourless and devitalized (apart 
from the rank bad design of the ‘S’ in Gordons- 
ville and the ‘5’ in 50). There seems to be no 
very good reason why a selection of more 
vigorous faces should not be reintroduced by local 
authorities, under guidance from typographers, 
to the benefit of both clarity and looks. 37 and 
32 are examples of what not to do, under any 
circumstances. 


symbols The indigestible mass of lettering 
which the defenceless citizen is fed outside his 
home precincts, gives strong reinforcement to 
the argument that favours the use of symbols 
wherever they can take the place of words. 
Their meaning may not perhaps be immediately 
understandable, but it is surprising how quickly 
the average person will cotton on, if it is in his 
interest todo so. #3, 4 and 36 are someexamples 
of diagonal stripes used as symbols, the first and 
last to indicate danger, the second, the inter- 
national symbol of the barber. Not only do they 
drive their message home at a glance, they are 
also extremely decorative. 36 is the New York 
City bus stop sign. The reason for an arrow 
pointing skyward is not at once obvious, but 
that is beside the point. So long as the symbol is 
distinctive, and not easily confused with others, 
is all that matters. It is unfortunate, however, 
that it was thought necessary to gild the lily by 
providing lettering as well. The small stencil 
letters are permissible, but surely if anything is 
needed at all, the stylized form of a bus would 
have been more consistent with the arrow than 
the words ‘Bus Stop.’ 37, another international 
symbol, the opticians’ eye—a superb con- 
tribution to any scene for as well as beauty it 
contributes an air of strangeness, of something 
unexpected, an element which is lacking in most 
of the impedimenta surrounding us. 


advertisements Perhaps the most conspicuous 
element in the twentieth century scene is the 
advertisement. More than anything else it has 
altered the appearance, particularly in the 
entertainment centres, of towns. Yet, so far as 
placing and design is concerned, no conscious 
attempt of any kind is apparent to harness and 
develop its immense, but still largely potential, 
visual benefits. 3a (in New York) is the kind of 
effect that occurs all too often, on streets from 
Singapore to Saltash. Though in this case the 
squalor of the architectural scene calls for 
radical treatment, very little tidying and re- 
arrangement is needed to make a decent display 
of the advertising. a9 shows how. Subject 
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matter apart, with the frieze of lettering on top, 
standard size posters ranged below, and the 
slight projection of the hoarding which increases 
the decorative effect, the style of draughtsman- 
ship no longer matters—an otherwise drab 
street has been provided with a piece of popular 
decoration of a specifically twentieth century 
kind. The symbolic importance of Times Square 
to the American is nowadays derived as much 
from night advertising as from geographical 
location. Indeed, with darkness there disappears 
that particular brand of nondescript archi- 
tecture which seems to congregate at the 
world’s centres, as well as the often disturbing 
lack of any relationship between a night ad- 
vertisement and the building that supports it. 
In addition, as ¢@ illustrates, marvellous new 
effects are possible, effects that appear to defy 
gravity and cheat the laws of movement. So far 
most of the potentialities of night advertising 
remain unrealized. Architects and town planners 
leave it out of their calculations altogether. 


escapes The external fire escape, 42, often 
superimposed on the street facade of older 
buildings over three storeys high, provides a 
recurrent rhythm to many city streets in the U.S. 
Almost always these escapes are of cast iron 
and are constructed with the minimum of 
material, with simple handrails and openwork 
stairs. As 42 and 43 show, in a country where 
sunshine is not as scarce as it is over here, the 
vigorously patterned shadow of the fire escape 
plays a major part in the visual effects of a 
street and is worthy of note in an investigation 
of such things. Since most of these escapes were 
added as a result of bye-laws, some time after 
the buildings to which they are attached were 
erected, they are a phenomenon which is likely, 
gradually, to disappear. As a rule new buildings 
incorporate them as part of the internal 
planning. Where, however, they appear ex 
ternally they tend to be placed in less con- 
spicuous positions, and like 41 to strike a more 
austere, though no less satisfactory, note, with 
the new kind of shadow play that comes from 
extruded sections and welded joints. 


canopies New York seems to have made a 
speciality of the graceful, and somehow 
luxurious, idea of providing a canopied entrance 
to buildings, stretching right across the pave- 
ment. Numbers of them are to be found in most 
of the major American cities, but in New York 
and particularly mid-town New York, the 
om streets sport line after line of them—striped or 
Oe ee plain, white, red, green, blue or yellow, with 
LE Poiss ONNIER RESTAU RAN em BE lettering and numbers, plain and fancy. The 
' a ia apg 2 & idea is a delightful one, and it is surprising that 
2 RAUEL, F if E BB other countries have not copied it more than 
1 zs they have. They are festive, gay and from the 
townscaper’s point of view not only make 
excellent signals but provide that most delight- 

ful of urban pleasures the netted vista. 
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towards a new environment 


This is perhaps the place to restate the REVIEW’S position with regard to the whole question of design in 
the environment. The REVIEW believes 





1, that the state of the majority of towns and cities of the civilized nations of the 
world is of a nature seriously to bring into question the accuracy of the epithet ‘civilized’ ; 


2, that there is a tendency among architects and planners in their welcome and 
praiseworthy attempt at solving the problem of making towns work, to disregard the 
fundamental fact that their ultimate job is to create works of art though of a totally 
new kind, composed, as well as buildings, out of hydrants, hoardings, pillar-boxes — the 
motifs of the real, as opposed to the drawing-board, street ; 


3, that those who should back up architects and planners — painters, writers, sculptors, 
engineers, not to mention the lay public — far from supporting them in their efforts or 
spurring them on to greater ones, e.ther seem quite indifferent to the need or hold the 
defeatist belief that the task is beyond human capacity ;* 


4, that governments and others in authority over us consider an entirely inadequate 
attempt to keep pace with the need for houses, coupled with plenty of rubber stamping 
on plans and the effort occasionally to start all over again on virgin sites, is a sufficient 
alternative to helping make habitable and beautiful the towns and cities where the 
major part of the population of industrialized communities lives and will continue to live 
far on into the foreseeable future. 


It is with all this in mind that the REVIEW set about its examination of the staie of the U.S. environment, 
and invited contributors from over there to help in the task. The foregoing pages have reviewed the no-man’s 


land — cities, towns, streets and backyards, into which the specialist rarely, if at all, makes a sortie. 





* It should not be supposed that any criticism is implied of painters who find in the chaos of our environment inspiration for their work. 
Chaos has charms which the painter does a most useful job in isolating since it teaches the town planner much about the art of not tying up 
his design so tight as to preclude the citizen from making his own contribution in the shape of what is called accident. It is one of the most 
important social functions of the painter to enlarge the vision of the planner and in this sense people like Steinberg and Piper can be regarded 
as the planners’ schoolmasters. 
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to retire in confusion when he does. What follows might be considered an investigation of the specialist's 
‘home’ position, an attempt to discover what the architect (who is the wanted man if he would only realize 
it and act accordingly) is doing and thinking about these his wider responsibilities. The first article, by 
Henry-Russell Hitchcock, surveys his record in the testing ground of the university campus where surprising 
things are happening. In the second half of his article Professor Hitchcock contrasts campus with highway, 
another focus for much recent building, but one where anarchy, often at its least attractive, is still triumphant. 
The second and third articles deal with the two most powerful motivating factors behind the creation of the 
U.S. environment — finance and technology — the first with reference to that twentieth century monument 


the Rockefeller Centre, the second with reference to the most recent advances in the sciences of building 








and climate control. A summing-up by the Editors appears on pp. 414-416. 
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the way things AVE ty Henny - Russell Btbchcock 





The American Scene is the title of a book by Henry 
James, a series of sketches written after a belated visit 
to his native land. The term has also been used for the 
characteristic subject matter of a school of painters 
who flourished during the depression of the early 30’s, 
all very socially conscious if not precisely ‘Social 
Realists.” The America they displayed in their pic- 
tures was as regional as James’s. He had hardly left 
the Eastern Seaboard. But they sometimes painted 
the glowing farmlands of the Middle West as well as 
the desolation of the Dust Bowl, and the misery of 
urban slum-dwellers as well as that of Southern 
share-croppers. Perhaps the best of the grim re- 
corders of the American Scene in the 1930’s were the 
photographers, led by Walker Evans, whose lenses 
caressed so tenderly the rough surfaces of rotting 
wood in the cabins of the Deep South and found 
ironically pleasant abstract patterns even in the 
horrid monotony of coal-company towns. Twenty 
years earlier James’s view of a largely middle-class 
America had been more generous and on the whole 
truer; for he was less tendentious and had a better 
eye, even if his scope was narrower. 


In attempting to set down, however briefly, an 
impression of the American Scene this autumn, the 
first thought that comes to mind is how partial any 
such view must be, how limited by one’s own travels 
of the post-war years and also by the particular point 
of view from which the subject is approached. 
Equally evident is the fact that the natural back- 
ground, the landscape against which the human and 
specifically the architectural drama is played, must 
be entirely omitted. Yet to those who have not seen 
that natural background, or have seen only parts of 
it, its variety and the great extremes within that 
variety are almost unimaginable. What most 
observers fail to note, however, is how much of the 
American Scene as it exists in 1950 (the architectural 
scene that is) has been there so long that it has almost 


become part of the landscape. 

Thinking back to the coming of white men (say 
some three hundred years on the Eastern Seaboard, 
although it is more than four hundred in the South- 
west), it must be realized that little of the American 
Scene of 1650 actually still exists. A few individual 
structures, either so restored that they quite lack 
plausibility or so modified that they are all but un- 
recognizable, create no very vivid sense of the human 
scene as it was then extended along the upper Atlantic 
Coast and a few score miles inland. Yet the original 
tightly built villages within their defensive stockades, 
more like the plantations set up under Elizabeth in 
Northern Ireland than like English villages, had 
already passed their prime. In contrast were the 
isolated farmsteads, the ancestors of those modest 
individual middle-class houses in which most 
Americans still live, or crave to live. Neither ‘country 
houses’ nor cottages, these were later sometimes set 
so close together in urban agglomerations that row- 
houses would really offer more privacy; but they 
illustrated then a real separation of the individuals 
who built them from the close-knit earlier villages. 
For within the American village or town in 1650, the 
houses were still close together, indeed often built 
with party walls. The town-scene was still English, 
therefore, in the manner of the villages in the Home 
Counties. But the isolated farmsteads are the real 
prototypes of most of the entities that compose the 
greater part of the American architectural scene 
to-day. Their wooden construction has remained little 
changed, even by the innovations of the present 
century. The typical modern house, even when built 
by transplanted European architects, is largely of the 
same materials as were the first houses in New 
England of three centuries ago, 

In the Southwest the pattern in 1650 was ‘very 
different. There the friars of the Spanish preaching 
orders had attempted a synthesis between the archi- 
tectural traditions of city-dwelling aborigines and their 
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own European Catholic culture. The mud brick of the 
Indians is still much used; but the patterns of piled-up 
group dwellings in the pueblos and of the great crude 
ecclesiastical monuments, though they have lasted 
physically rather better than the wooden houses of 
the Northeast, left little mark on the later archi- 
tectural scene, which Anglo-Saxons began to modify 
drastically a hundred years ago. 

1750: There are great cities on the Atlantic now. 
Boston is rather impacted and medieval on its sharply 
circumscribed peninsula; Philadelphia is a regular 
checkerboard with open squares judiciously intro- 
duced; the others partake partly of one pattern and 
partly of the other. But all the cities are somewhat 
alien to the more normal village and town-pattern of 
widely spaced individual structures; close-set towns, 
as in parts of Pennsylvania or New York State, 
generally imply large non-Anglo-Saxon elements in 
the population. Individual monuments appear, but 
their scale is modest. They are not quite domestic in 
character, but even in Philadelphia the churches and 
guildhalls are hardly what one would expect of the 
second largest city in the eighteenth century British 
Empire. But the regular city plan had been laid down 
there in the late seventeenth century. Similar in plan 
was Savannah and so also New Orleans. The latter was 
not yet Anglo-Saxon, any more than were the towns of 
the Southwest or the missions of California, yet with- 
out any influence on the way of living from aborigines 
either: Hispano-French it was, not Hispano-Indian. 
The typical American city would henceforth be laid 
out on geometric co-ordinates without a real centre 
and without organic form. The villages, particularly 
those grouped around greens or commons, continued 
to have more organic shape, but it was still a shape 
without hierarchical order. Widely dispersed through- 
out the common itself was hardly more than a widen- 
ing of the main road that ran through or a squaring 
off of the crossing of two such roads, even though the 
churches faced on it, like a European square. 

1850: The picture has changed very drastically on 
the surface. There are many more cities and towns 
and they extend, with many enormous gaps, here 
and there from coast to coast. Up from flat water’s 
edge, the checkerboard street pattern begins to rise 
over the precipitous hills of San Francisco. In that 
cosmopolitan town to which the cry of ‘Gold’ has 
drawn men (and also prefabricated buildings) from all 
over the world an urban, if not an urbane, tradition 
seems to nave existed from the first. In the mid- 
Rockies Brigham Young has built a checkerboard 
town for his much-persecuted Latter Day Saints on the 
edge of the Great Salt Lake. In its Temple Square 
there rises a strange monument to the new Mormon 
religion, even whose sacred literature was written, if 
not ‘revealed,’ on American soil. In the East there is 
much industry now. The idyllic villages along the 
watercourses that ran the earliest mills, with the neat 
rows of cottages built by canny owners and managers 
to entice families with plenty of small children to 
work the spindles and the looms, are now out-dated. 
They are giving way to urban slums as waterpower is 
replaced by coal-fed steam to run the machines and 
the mills move into the decadent old port-towns. As 
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the towns grow in size and deteriorate in amenity, a 
move toward the suburbs begins. The individual 
American middle-class house soon takes a somewhat 
different form. Dwellers from the cities demand 
verandahs, large windows, looser plans and other 
novelties that the tight self-enclosed farmhouses of the 
countryside had never provided. Monumental building 
grows more varied and pretentious, while a new com- 
mercial architecture, often all of cast-iron, lines the 
business streets of the bigger cities. 


In the American Scene of 1950 most of the elements 
of the scene of 1650 and 1750 and 1850 can be 


identified, intact at least in recognizable samples, . 


but much more largely intact in concept. Some three- 
quarters to four-fifths of the actual edifices will, 
however, date from the last hundred years; only a 
very small proportion belong to the last twenty-five, 
despite the fabulous boom of the 1920’s and the more 
modest boom that has been shaping up in the last 
five years since the War. To characterize even what 
is actually new, as of the last five years, is an im- 
possibility, granted the size of the country and the 
variety of climatic and economic conditions that exist. 
One may note, however, that the new factories 
have gone back to the country, or at least moved well 
outside the cities, because of the increased use of 
electric power and the substitution of road transport 
for railway carriage. Group housing, whether pro- 
duced by the speculative builder or by public au- 
thorities, is in most areas of the country, away from 
the large cities, inconspicuous although statistically 
important. The ideal is still the individual house. But 
the backward-looking nostalgia for the pre-Revolu- 
tionary ‘Cape Cod Cottage’ has given way to the 
westward-looking yearning for the ‘Ranch House.’ 
That at least incorporates many modern features and 
new materials in the way children’s cowboy clothes 
incorporate zippers and bits of nylon. 

The cities shrivel financially as the hundred-year 
drive to the suburbs continues. The planning au- 
thorities worry more about traffic than any other 
aspect of the urban complex. Above all, paradoxes 
abound. Even the best publicized of prefabricated 
house schemes, loaded with government financing, 
fails in the midst of a building boom for lack of wide 
public support, and hence of a production level that 
can meet the prices of speculative builders who still 
use conventional wooden construction. Advanced 
artists, when they can afford it, retire to the country 
and remodel eighteenth century farmhouses; 
millionaires build modern houses—not a single repre- 
sentational residence, but several (ideally) for different 
seasons, in different climates. The Roman Catholics 
build modern churches and modern parochial schools; 
the Protestant evangelicals continue to build or 
remodel their edifices in a diluted version of the 
Camdenian tradition of a century ago. 

In the terrain vague that surrounds the cities, the 
cleanest and handsomest edifices, full of amenity down 
to the planting that surrounds their ample parking 
places, are the new factories; the grimmest are too 
often the housing provided by public authorities. 
The rustic redwood of the West Coast invades the 
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cities as a frame for elegant shop windows. In poorer 
districts the complicated aerials of television, like 
sculpture in the tradition of Moholy Nagy, rise 
above most of the houses; yet (the purveyors whisper) 
many of the actual television sets have not been 
installed or, if installed, have not been paid for. 
Skyscrapers grow lower. Really advanced houses, no 
matter how many tens of thousands of dollars they 
may have cost, include effectively but a single room, 
like the first houses the settlers built three hundred 
years ago, or the log cabins the Western pioneers set 
up as they conquered the wilderness. The atomic 
bomb, which is known as a destroyer of cities, in 
America has been the only force strong enough to 
cause whole cities (in Tennessee, in Washington State 
and in New Mexico) to be built de novo... . 


But one cannot hope, even by a few epitomized 
statements that must be suspect of exaggeration 
because of their brevity, to characterize the entire 
architectural scene in 1950. Two areas must stand 
here for the whole. One is the architecture of the 
roadside, enormously elaborated in the last few 
years, which I know personally only from the out- 
side. The other topic to be discussed here is the present 
state of architecture in the colleges and universities, 
of which I know something at least from the inside. 
The one is largely outside the conventional range of 
capitalized Architecture; in the adumbration of most 
of its characteristic units, moreover, architects have 
had little or no part. The academic field is reputedly 
the most conservative of all, supposedly still tied 
to the ‘traditional’ conventions of the 1920’s and 
prone to house even atom-smashers in Gothic or 
Georgian guise—a ‘backwater’ or a ‘backwoods’ as 
J. M. Richards called it in an article in the REVIEW 
last spring. ... 

‘Here on these wooden walls the Arp reliefs will 
be placed; and on that further solid area in the 
glass window-wall there will be the Miro mural. You 
have seen the mosaics by Albers and Bayer and there 
will also be decorative maps by Kepes.’ So the 
embellishment of a new building was explained to me 
the other day. But it was not Alfred Barr or Philip 
Johnson speaking of a projected wing of the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York (which is designed but 
not yet begun); it was in the then all-but-completed 
cafeteria for post-graduate students at America’s 
oldest university, and the speaker was Professor 
Walter Gropius. The new Harvard Graduate Centre 
is a group of dormitories, housing as many students 
as formed the whole of the eighteenth or early nine- 
teenth century college, of which this cafeteria forms 
the most monumental unit. The Centre offers the most 
striking instance of the rapid change in the archi- 
tectural standards of academic authorities as has 
been generally recognized. Even so, it is by no means 
the most conspicuous. (See the descriptive text forming 
the captions to the illustrations on pages 389-392.) 

The best new college buildings, in being and to be 
built, are not as were most of those of a generation 
ago by specialists. Most of the better new men and 
new firms have been employed here or there. As may 
be seen at Harvard’s Lamont Library or Amherst’s 


Mead Art Building or Mount Holyoke’s Gymnasium 
older firms such as Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch, and 
Abbott or McKim, Mead and White or Perry, Shaw 
and Hepburn have also been trying, on the eastern 
seaboard at least, to adapt their modes of design to a 
‘fashion,’ as they probably suppose it, which seems to 
have come to stay for awhile. The attempt of a mis- 
guided Wheaton president to return to the Georgian 
brought the resignation of the entire art department 
already a decade ago. . . . Thus, for those who know 
what goes on behind the scenes, the revolution in 
academic architecture (actually outpaced in school 
architecture from Maine to California) is far more 
complete and more significant than the casual reader 
of American magazines might judge. Finally, even 
around the institutions that are most conservative in 
their own architecture, individual professors (if they 
can afford to build at all), are erecting houses designed 
by the best available young architects. Some are even 
designing them themselves like Dean Robert Brooks, 
at Williams or the young architectural critic Vincent 
Scully at Yale, who has shown this summer how to 
adapt the Johnson ‘Glass House’ for a family with 
three children at no more cost than a factory-built 
model. 

Except for a few professors who are serious amateurs 
of architecture, the academic field in America is 
dominated chiefly by the professional leaders. More- 
over, it rarely requires, except for atom-smashers, 
the housing of really new, or even of drastically re- 
formulated, activities. Dormitories are dormitories, 
even if their rooms are smaller than in the lusher 
decades of this century; law students have to eat in 
much the same way, whether in a fake Georgian 
structure by an old-line firm or in a modern structure 
by such as Gropius’s Co-operative. It is heresy to 
admit it, but it is not even certain (granted the 
hampering financial restrictions which control all 
academic building) that modern designers, who often 
receive commissions through a polite sort of under- 
bidding, necessarily provide buildings that are func- 
tionally better than the old-line firms. For the latter 
are generally allowed larger funds by generous, if 
reactionary, legislators or donors. There has been a 
stylistic revolution in academic architecture. Con- 
sidering that the older campuses have buildings still 
doing duty from every period since the late eighteenth 
century, however, the present revolution is no more 
drastic, nor even more conspicuous, than several that 
have taken place—in and out of one or another sort 
of fake Gothic—during the last hundred years. 

The new architecture, or perhaps it would be truer 
to say the new building, of the roadside is something 
very different. Most of its functional types are either 
completely new or so much changed that they have no 
real conceptual or visual resemblance to what has 
existed before. Few architects have as yet participated 
in their designs; when they have, their job has been 
to organize, to regularize, even to ‘style,’ functional 
types that had come into being anonymously and 
almost unconsciously. The great divided parkway 
roads permit no roadside building beyond their own 
bridges and a few widely spaced service stations, 


usually in an excessively quaint style supposed to be 
[contd. on page 393 
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On this and the following pages 
summary of recent building done in American 
Universities. It has been written by Henry- 
Russell Hitchcock. 


1, model of the new Harvard Graduate Centre 
now nearing completion, designed by Professor 
Walter Gropius and the Architects’ Collabora- 
The Centre will 

graduate students, and 


house six hundred 
dine 1,000 in a 
cafeteria which is made a focus of the design. 


tive. 


2, the Lamont Library, also at Harvard, was 
built by the firm of Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch 
and Abbott, who were responsible for the acres 


is a_ brief 





of Neo-Georgian building at Harvard of the 
previous three decades. In appearance it may 
reminiscent of the Underground 
Stations of Adams, Holden and Pearson; but 
it stands within the Sacred Yard itself! It 
definitely represents also the attempt of a 


be too 


long-established firm to come to serious terms 
with contemporary architectural design. (The 
firm is in some sense a continuation of H. H. 
Richardson’s, Shepley being Richardson’s 
grandson.) More conspicuous still, as one looks 
across the Charles River at the Cambridge 
shore from Boston, is the range of various 
new structures at the Massachusetts Institute 





of Technology which flank the domes and 


colonnades of the original forty-vear-old 
complex by Welles Bosworth, seen from the 
back in 3. To the left are the sinuous curves of 
Aalto’s Senior House—for M.I.T. Behind the 
House, athletic field, 
although not visible from the Boston side of 
the river, is 4, the fine Athletic Cage of 
Anderson and Beckwith, like Aalto, both on 
the teaching staff of the Institute. This is an 


Senior across. the 


excellent example of a large-scale building 
conceived as a backdrop, in this case for their 
small and rather Neo-plasticist Field House, 5, 
which was built some years earlier. Behind 
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the main Institute buildings are the ranges of 


tne same designers’ wartime laboratories, 6, 
clean and industrial if somewhat too closely 
set. Beyond, out of sight from the river also, 
are their swimming pool and the amazing, 
hitherto unpublished, edifice, 7, which houses 
a million volt electrostatic generator for 
the Department of Nuclear Science. Another 
new building on the Charles River is the 
apartment house for the Institute’s faculty, 8. 
This is a tall U-shaped structure with its 
baleonied wings turned slightly in order to 
make the most of the view down the river 
towards the rounded silhouette of old Boston. 


was designed by a 


architectural 


This house 
group from the Institute's 
faculty. It was financed by the New England 
Mutual Company, own 


apartment 


Insurance whose 


classicizing clock-tower can be seen across the 


river above the earlier houses. This was the 
surprisingly late work of the twentieth century 
American Pugin, Ralph Adams Cram. For, 
in the Boston area, it is the academic institu- 
tions which have for some time taken the lead 
architecture, not large local 
Their architectural 

conservative and 


in modern 
business organizations. 

patronage has remained 
unadventurous. Towering over the city, for 


example, is the new John Hancock Insurance 
Building, 10. This was designed, nominally, by 
Cram and his partner Ferguson, both some 
vears dead, It is the latest large structure 
in the dead mode of the verticalizing New 
York skyscrapers of twenty years ago, un- 
thinkable in’ the in more 
up-to-date cities. Even to build an insurance 


post-war years 1 
building as a down-town skyscraper has been 
retardataire for twenty years in Hartford, 
the leading insurance city. Moving down the 
Atlantic seaboard, one finds that Harvard’s 
Connecticut rival, Yale, is about to embark 
on a new building for its art school and art 
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the main Institute buildings are the ranges of 
the same designers’ wartime laboratories, 6, 
clean and industrial if somewhat too closely 
set. Beyond, out of sight from the river also, 
are their swimming pool and the amazing, 
hitherto unpublished, edifice, 7, which houses 
a million volt electrostatic generator for 
the Department of Nuclear Science. Another 
new building on the Charles River is the 
apartment house for the Institute’s faculty, 8. 
This is a tall U-shaped structure with its 
baleonied wings turned slightly in order to 
f make the most of the view down the river 
towards the rounded silhouette of old Boston. 


¥ 


This apartment house was designed by a 


group from the Institute’s architectural 
faculty. It was financed by the New England 
Mutual Insurance Company, whose own 
classicizing clock-tower can be seen across the 
river above the earlier houses. This was the 
surprisingly late work of the twentieth century 
American Pugin, Ralph Adams Cram. For, 
in the Boston area, it is the academic institu- 
tions which have for some time taken the lead 
architecture, not large local 
Their architectural 


in modern 
business organizations. 
patronage has remained ‘conservative and 
unadventurous. Towering over the city, for 


example, is the new John Hancock Insurance 
Building, 10. This was designed, nominally, by 
Cram and his partner Ferguson, both some 
years dead. It is the latest large structure 
in the dead mode of the verticalizing New 
York skyscrapers of twenty years ago, un- 
thinkable in the post-war years in more 
up-to-date cities. Even to build an insurance 
building as a down-town skyscraper has been 
retardataire for twenty years in Hartford, 
the leading insurance city. Moving down the 
Atlantic seaboard, one finds that Harvard’s 
Connecticut rival, Yale, is about to embark 
on a new building for its art school and art 
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gallery, 9, from the designs of Philip Goodwin, 
the architect of the Museum of Modern Art. 
For this the first studies were made even 
before the war. At Princeton, however, the 
new Firestone Library, 11, built by Kilham 
and Van der Gracht, are favourably 
known for their modern libraries at smaller 
colleges, has a ‘Gothic’ exterior. The librarian 
states that the interior is 
visitors more careful in their use of terms say 
that it is internally an excellent example of 
modern functional design. The Sterling 
Library at Yale, 12, still the most efficient of 
all to work in, has long proved that if you can 
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*‘modernistic’: 
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bear to look at it, a great deal of ‘Gothic,’ 
both inside and out, need not hamper 
efficiency. If one turns to the large state uni- 
versities of the Middle West, one finds that a 
vast medical centre, 18, by Skidmore, Owings 
and Merrill is rising at Ohio State in Columbus. 
Various structures ‘in the modern idiom,’ but 
with little individual distinction, have just 
been built at Minnesota, whose vice-president, 
Malcolm Willey, commissioned one of the 
most famous Frank Lloyd Wright houses. 
On the West Coast, California has reversed 
the usual order of first hiring leading modern 
architects to teach and employing them to 
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build, if at all, very much later. There W. W. 
Wurster’s dormitory, Stern Hall, 14, preceded 
by some years his appointment as dean of the 
faculty of architecture; but while he was dean 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in the East he had already had much to do 
with that institution’s unequalled 
record as a patron of modern architecture. 
In Florida Frank Lloyd Wright’s plans for 
Florida Southern, 15, back a decade; 
the new buildings continue to go up slowly 


almost 


date 


In expansive and expanding 


one by one. 
Miami, Weed utilized the pre-war concrete 
frames originally set up for huildings of 
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centre. L, existing dormitory. 





A, library. B, creative arts centre. C, humanities 
and social sciences. D, Brandeis Union. E, science 
building. F, advanced building. G, chapel. H, 
men’s residence halls. 1, women’s residence 
halls. J, existing classroom building. K, service 
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‘Spanish’ style for several excellent ranges of 
sound modern buildings, 16. In many parts 
of the country, however, while the archi- 
tectural teaching staffs are generally modern, 
the authorities still stick to the modes of the 
°20’s in their post-war building. We need 
not hesitate to call State College, Pennsyl- 
vania, or Athens, Georgia, provincial, not to 
say ‘back-woods.’ Greatly daring, the 
authorities of the University of Georgia at 
Athens did substitute pilasters on their 
library for the peripteral colonnade demanded 
in the donor’s will. But the legislative rulers of 


Pennsylvania State College have continued to 
dictate unadulterated Neo-Georgian of the 
°20’s for one of the largest academic building 
programmes of the last few years, employing 
not their own excellent teaching staff, but 
J. Frederick Larson, long a specialist at that 
sort of laggard architecture. Only the Navy’s 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, not subject to the 
eighteenth century tastes of the Pennsylvania 
legislators, has built at State College a naval 
engineering building up to, but hardly above, 
current standards of industrial design in 
factories. If some post-war campuses—as 


academic ‘plants’ are called—are still as 
Neo-Georgian as ever, one entirely new one 
will be even more consistent than Florida 
Southern. The new Brandeis University in 
Waltham outside Boston already has designs, 
prepared by Eero Saarinen, for a complete 
set of structures. These include a remarkable 
Three-Faith Chapel, 17, Catholic, Protestant 
and Jewish, of a brilliantly imaginative 
design, a large shell-domed auditorium, 20, 
which forms part of the arts centre, and a 
students’ centre, 19. 18 shows the general lay- 
out of the University. 
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contd. from page 388] 

typical of the particular region. The motorist rolls 
along in a setting of pure, but not untouched, land- 
scape; the tendency to overplant the roadsides has 
lately begun to be better controlled, however. Road- 
side building flourishes along the principal roads 
that are not parkways. Naturally, there is more 
of it near the large cities; but in densely settled 
areas it is quite widely distributed, forming at worst 
a sort of spotty ribbon development. At best, in the 
Far West, roadside agglutinations come only about 
as often as the motorist will wish to stop to refresh 
-his motor or himself. The minimum is a mere petrol- 
filling station, with some bottles of equally synthetic 
fluid—Seven-Up, Nu-Grape, and what not, the various 
Pepsi- and Coca-Colas, whose range is international, 
and in the more liberal states sometimes beer. In 
such places there may be little food, except sweets. 
The structure that houses the attendant will often 
be no more than a shack behind the bright coloured 
petrol pumps and the national advertising provided 
by the makers of the goods that are stocked, all 
‘styled’ hundreds and even thousands of miles away. 
In one Western state the map indicates a town 
called Spotted Horse, population 2. On arrival one 
finds just such a modest pull-up as this. The attendant 
is one of the population, the spotted horse, stuffed 
and rearing in a fine Wild West pose, apparently is 
the other. 

It is in the more thickly settled areas, however, that 
roadside building is most considerable and at times 
really exciting. Most spectacular are the Drive-in 
theatres, even though they are not in any ordinary 
sense buildings at all. For they consist mostly of 
levelled areas, with posts from which the sound is 
piped to the audience beside each position for an 
automobile. There is, however, always a great cinema 
screen that towers into the sky, often tipped forward 
in a precarious slant at which it is maintained by guy 
wires. These ‘passion pits,’ as they are called—the 
passion is in the darkened automobiles, not on the 
screen—come to life only at night, of course. But it is 
a new experience to catch a glimpse, as one drives 
along the road, of some technicolour drama off to the 
side of the road high against the dark sky like a 
fantastic mirage. 

Most significant as a modification of an existing 
functional type, however, are the motels. They repre- 
sent a real shift in thinking about the accommodation 
of travellers, comparable to that which occurred a 
hundred years ago when the great urban hotel 
replaced the coaching inn. Despite the vulgar 
sumptuosity of the Shamrock in Texas and the stream- 
lined elegance and distinguished works of modern art 
of the Terrace Plaza (by Skidmore, Owings and 
Merrill) in Cincinnati, there has been little important 
post-war hotel building in the continental United 
States. Badly let down by the overbuilding in the 
boom of the 20’s, the industry has taken a vow 
of architectural continence. Although in most cities 
the traveller must shop around for hours to find an 
hotel room, the architectural patronage of established 
hotelkeepers is restricted to refurbishing and re- 
modelling in most of the parts of the country. 

The fully developed motel is found chiefly in the 
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roadside ‘rest room’ in the redwood country. This exhibits a 
particular brand of whimsey which is rapidly disappearing from 
U.S. roadside architecture to be replaced by structures more 
sophisticated in design, though no less ‘spotty’ in general effect. 


drive-in theatres, or ‘passion pits,’ where the motorist parks his 
car before a giant screen, and obtains sound through individual 
speakers attached to little posts. Top, general view; below, four 
drive-in theatres in one, with screens at the corners and central 
projector. 
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Far West or in Florida. There it shades over into the 
resort hotel in such a way that no boundary line can 
be accurately drawn. What distinguishes the new 
resort hotels of the motel type is their suburban or 
outright country location on main travelled routes 
and the open, one-or-two-storeyed, articulation of the 
design. Patios, terraces, courts, swimming pools and 
other outdoor features are as important as any 
individual rooms and suites or general indoor accom- 
modations. To the city of Palm Springs flock not only 
the Hollywood folk; there also flee famous industrial 
designers and prominent department store magnates 
from the East for brief winter holidays in the Southern 
California desert. This resort has a height limitation, 
for all structures, of two storeys. Its luxurious new 
hotels are, therefore, in the motel mode as are many 
of those in the newer and smaller gambling resorts of 
Nevada. In Florida the motels are likely to be beside 
a beach, really congeries of cabanas, in which the 
visitors may stay for weeks and even months instead 
of a few hours. The motel is a new kind of hotel; like 
an hotel it has an attached restaurant and various 
services that earlier and more primitive sorts of road- 
side hostelries omit. But it is also the prize exhibit in 
a new class of overnight accommodations. At the 
bottom of the range are the modest ‘cabins,’ usually 
in pairs, that share the heavily advertised flush-toilet 
and shower. In vacation areas the cabins are often 
provided also with kitchenettes. When considerable 
groups of cabins are built at the same time in an 
organized arrangement (perhaps in little continuous 
one-storey terraces, or around a court, or with roofed 
‘carports’ linking the coupled cabin units) they become 
a ‘motor court’ and are on their way toward develop- 
ing into a motel, which title they often usurp prema- 
turely. 

Cabins, motor courts and motels are thickest around 
big cities, but most highly developed in holiday 
spots. They have not, of course, replaced conventional 
hotels; nor have they driven out the ‘tourist home’ 
(their signs read illiterately ‘Home for Tourist’ or in a 
more ‘refeened’ way just ‘Guests’)—many, many 
dwelling-houses along the roads still take roomers for 
the night. For the cabin-motel prices have already 
risen up to and above hotel levels. No longer a make- 
shift, however, they definitely offer conveniences to 
the traveller in the way of late stops and quick starts 
(not to speak of rather casually kept registers). 
Using them, the traveller can avoid city traffic and 
city parking troubles. They are, therefore, increasingly 
attractive to all but the most hidebound travellers. 
Their privacy is greater, their equipment is fresher and 
more ingenious. With telephones and some service 
personnel (completely lacking in the ordinary cabin 
set-up, however) the more elaborate motor courts, as 
well as the highly organized motels, are providing an 
improved type of accommodation skilfully adopted 
to the way most Americans now like to travel. 
Except in the luxury motel field, architects are only 
just beginning to be employed. Visually, design 
ranges from the silly archaism of fake log cabins, 
‘Cape Cod’ cottages, ‘Spanish’ fantasies, and even 
goblin huts to the best of simple Builders’ Modern. 
This is fresh in form and brightly painted; cheap 

[conid. on page 397 


motels and hotels architects are only beginning to be called 
into the field of motel building, but where they have been the advance 
in design standards, though not spectacular, is sufficiently remark- 
able. Compare 8, p. 868, with top, motel at Camden, New Jersey, 
and below, motel at Palm Springs, California. Very few new hotels 
have been built in the U.S. recently, but where on have the 
nm standard, though again not epoch-making, is high. 

Facing page, apartment hotel in Beverly Hills, California, j6~ 
by Alvin Lustig and Sam Reisbord. 
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shops « department store outside Los Angeles by Gruen and Krummeck, in association with Karl van 
Leuven. An entirely new expression, at least on the facade, of an activity that has been going on for some time, though 
previously un-catered-for, auto-mobile shopping. It gives some idea of what might be the effect if imaginative architects 
were called in to deal with other aspects of the highway muddle. Here, the arrows, white lines and lamp standard of 
the overflow car park, the great ramps up which the shoppers drive to the roof park and from which they descend to 
do their shopping, are handled with an imagination freed, as the problem itself is, from convention, and resulting 
in a picture that puts paid to the idea that the motor-car is inseparably connected with a squalid environment. 
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restaurants and diners below, left, Howard Johnson’s, the largest chain of road-houses in the Northeast and Middle West. ‘Colonialoid’ 
in design, they sport orange, glazed pantile roofs, though a slate one has been substituted here in deference to the late President Roosevelt, whose 
estate it faces. Right, above, a diner made from an old tram. Right, below, beer parlour (in the barrel) with waffle shop and motel beyond. 


contd. from page 394] 
perhaps in effect as well as in cost, but not tawdry in 
the way most hotels are nor heavily pretentious. 

Selling things by the roadside is increasingly 
popular. This activity requires various types of 
structures, from the temporary stand the small 
farmer sets up during the growing season to the vast 
two-storey stores that Sears Roebuc!:, whose mail 
order business is now much less than their retail sales, 
build on the outskirts of large cities. The big buildings 
have architects. So, of course, do the branches of city 
department stores that are built in groups in the 
outer suburbs along main routes. But these larger 
buildings are not really roadside architecture since 
they are generally located in or at the edge of built- 
up areas. Cheap furniture stores, requiring very 
large floor space to display their low-priced goods, 
move further out into the country. Almost without 
exception they are as undistinguished in design as the 
wares they sell, although fortunately, much simpler 
and more matter of fact. The farmer’s vegetable and 
fruit stand may expand into an open display many 
yards long, comparable in the variety of its goods and 
the pleasant orderliness of their arrangements to the 
largest urban fruit, vegetable and grocery stores. 
But in these stands, even the largest, as in the passion 
pits, there is very little solid building in the ordinary 
sense. 

Cooked food, and a horrid category of goods known 
as ‘gifts’-—one shop advertises that it has 250,000— 
generally receive more solid and permanent housing, 
partly because they are less seasonal in the North. 
(In California and Florida, of course, open stands 
often serve more actively in winter than in summer.) 
Gifts are very close to, often synonymous with 
‘antiques.’ Hence their housing tends toward the 
archaistic—at least the sentimentally regional. Meals, 
doubtless for some complex Freudian reason, also 
seem in the Northeast, the Middle West and the 
Southeast to be associated with nostalgia. It seems 
always to be ‘Old,’ if not ‘Olde,’ New England 
or Southern cookery that is advertised. Outside the 
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cities modern design seems to be associated with bad 
food. In the older parts of the country there is, there- 
fore, little really ‘high-class’ roadside restaurant build- 
ing. The idea is to start with an old house (75 or 
100 years old is best, but 50 will do, if handled in a 
frivolously Edwardian way). Then one adds on what 
is necessary in a sort of decorator’s parody of the 
original. Modern design in eating-places means a night 
club or else a mere ‘hot-dog’ stand. The largest road- 
side chain of eating-places in the Northeast and the 
Middle West, Howard Johnson’s, favours newly built 
restaurants, but of ‘quaint’ Colonialoid design, 
brightened up with brilliant orange roofs and Paris- 
green lanterns. The older mode of ‘diners’ is passing 
out. These were real tram or railway cars provided 
with counters, or else the same forms repeated at 
larger scale and covered with stainless steel. They are 
frequented by lorry drivers, great connoisseurs of 
solid food, and also by those travellers who can’t 
stomach the old-maidishness of the ‘Olde this-and- 
that’ eating-places. 

The diffusion that Wright and other anti-urbanists 
have called for, and for which the fear of atomic 
bombing has provided a semi-rational motive, is 
taking place rapidly, if hardly for the profounder 
reasons some theorists have offered. Quite simply, 
Americans have so completely taken to the roads that 
they prefer to drive into an outdoor cinema and see 
the film from their cars; they want to spend the night 
by the roadside when they get tired without making 
reservations—if the motor court or motel is comfort- 
able and in an attractive holiday site they may stay a 
week or more. They also like to eat by the road 
(driving out of town not into town, when they leave 
their homes for a restaurant meal). Moreover, they 
now buy much of their home furnishings, their fresh 
food, their groceries, their unnecessary accessories 
(‘gifts’) by the road in most regions. Even, now and 
again, they will buy garments or fabrics that have a 
special regional flavour—homespuns, Indian goods, 
cowboy goods, etc., in vacation areas. More ordinary 
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clothing stores are only just beginning to take to the 
roadside near large towns. 

Except that you must have an address at which the 
-State and Federal governments can reach you for 
taxation purposes and for communications concerning 
your automobile, you could live on the road entirely, 


prototype iop, polished metal wall on one of the latest types of 
roadside diner. Experiments in facing and detailing this kind of 
structure, freed as they are from conventional ideas of what a 
building should look like, sometimes provide prototypes for other 
kinds of building. The Lustron prefabricated house, above, with 
enamelled metal walls, is such an example; this one derived from 
metal-walled filling stations. 


although your attire might tend to become rather 
unduly exotic. You could, in California and Texas, 
eat in outright ‘drive-ins,’ served by ‘carhops’ on trays 
attached to your automobile window; elsewhere there 
is a choice of ‘diners,’ or ‘Wayside Inns’ of presumptive 
eighteenth century origin; or you could prepare all 
your own food in the kitchenette of your cabin in a 
motor court or motel. What is more, a great many 
people do live this way for shorter or longer periods, 
particularly when they retire from productive 
economic life or before they settle down to it. 

Curiously enough the roadside edifices that primarily 
serve the automobile (which occasioned the whole 
thing) are often the least interesting. Some com- 
panies, over considerable geographic areas, have 
characteristic filling stations of standard design in 
enamelled metal; indeed, these provided the prototype 
for the Lustron prefabricated house. But the filling 
stations that one sees everywhere are, many of them, 
hardly better than shacks; the finest ones are usually 
in urban or suburban locations, not by the open road- 
side. Nor is the trailer attached to the rear of the 
private motor car, in which you sleep and cook, as 
popular as it once was. 

Roadside building as it exists to-day is a new field 
in which architects have hardly begun to work. It is 
the conservative old colleges and universities that are 
their very good clients, since only a few educational 
programmes have taken as yet to the road! 


The American scene is many things, depending on 
your angle of vision. Others will tell of the Silver— 
or possibly merely silver-plated—Age of the sky- 
scraper, of the fears and hopes for public housing 
and prefabrication, and of houses of individual design 
costing up to £50,000 or down to £500. But the quite 
remarkable post-war architectural events in _ the 
universities will stand for a wide section of the urban 
building scene that is changing its surface at least with 
special rapidity; while the roadside structures epito- 
mize another realm in which new types are rising and 


receiving almost unconscious formulation without 


benefit of architect. 

I have barely mentioned the factories that have so 
generally taken to the roads; by their size and because 
of their monumental design, by architects or by 
engineers, as also on account of their lack of direct 
interest to the casual traveller, they are not roadside 
building in the ordinary sense. But after he leaves 
Aalto’s Senior House at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, the American engineering graduate 
may well find himself employed far from any town in 
a great new plant. Such a young man could, if he — 
wished, live all his life along the roads within a radius 
of twenty-five miles without going near a city. He 
and his family could be as footloose and fancy’ free as 
Henry James’s ‘summer people’ fifty years ago, as 
mobile and homeless as the Okies of the ‘Grapes of 
Wrath.’ Yet they could enjoy almost all the con- 
ventional desiderata of the current American Scene. 
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In January 1926 a group of people met at the offices of the Metropolitan Opera and Real Estate Company, 
New York, to discuss the possibilities of building a new opera house. They did not know it then but their 


efforts initiated a project which was to grow into one of the most significant commercial structures of the 


20th century. What was at first a relatively simple idea was fated to change in size and scope and finally 
to shape itself into an architectural complex known as the Rockefeller Centre. Today, just ten years after 
completion, its importance is being realized by sociologist, historian and architect alike. To the first two 
the Centre stands as a symbol in stone of the American way of life. To the architect it represents a successful 
solution in ‘cost and return’ planning—a useful rule-of-thumb when similar problems arise. To the architectural 
historian it sums up a complete age, with its astonishing achievements and equally astonishing weaknesses 
And yet despite its significance practically nothing is known about this group of buildings beyond a few facts 
found in a handful of publicity releases, newspaper and magazine articles. This article by Dr. Winston 
Weisman gives the first sociologist’s account of the development of Rockefeller Centre based on documents 
and drawings in the files of the Rockefeller Centre Corporation. It traces the evolution of the plan from its 


conception in 1926 to its completion in 1940, and shows how, through the interplay of powerful economic 


forces, a vast architectural complex grew to be a symbol of one of the American ways of life. 


Rockefeller Centre emerged from the 
need for a new opera house. The Metro- 
politan Opera House at 39th Street and 
Broadway in New York City had been woe- 
fully inadequate for many years. Despite 
its size it was too small to accommodate 
the crowds of opera lovers that flocked to 
the performances. It was badly planned. 
Intricate facilities necessary for proper 
production were lacking. 

But most important, the neighbourhood 
had changed and was no longer in keeping 
with the opera tradition. Once it had been 
smart and fashionable—surrounded by 
luxurious hotels, excellent restaurants and 
expensive shops. Now factories and sky- 
scrapers dominated the area. Where once 
a gentleman and his lady might stroll at 
leisure, workers scurried. Where broughams 
and town cars rode the avenues, huge dirty 
delivery trucks jammed traffic in all 
directions. It was to correct this situation 
that the directors of the Metropolitan 
Opera and Real Estate Company met in 
January, 1926. 

The suggestion to erect a new opera 
house was accorded enthusiastic approval. 
During the year the problem received con- 
siderable study by opera officials. Search 
for a site on which to build was begun. 

Eventually Mr. Otto H. Kahn, chairman 
of the board of directors of the Company, 
assembled a sizeable parcel of property on 
57th Street between 8th and 9th Avenue. 
In February, 1927, it was announced that 
the project had been approved and that 
operations would begin immediately. 
Several weeks later Benjamin Wistar 


Morris and Joseph Urban were appointed 
architect and associate respectively. 
The plan drawn up by Mr. Morris for the 


1 


first 


Morris 
project 


57th Street site (1) was the first one de- 
veloped for the project which was to become 
Rockefeller Centre. It provided for an opera 
house and a_ twelve-story office-studio 
building but it never materialized. 

According to Mr. Morris, the objections 
were several. The plot was too small to 
allow for proper handling of the two units. 
The locality was unsuitable. It was not 
close enough to communication facilities 
and too far from the shopping-theatrical 
district now centred between 42nd and 
50th Streets. 

Throughout 1927 the search for a better 
site continued. By December Mr. Morris 
had drawn another set of plans for a plot 
at 68rd Street and Broadway. Here again 
the opera house was combined with an 
office-studio building but the concept was 


made more elegant and luxurious by the 
addition of a plaza landscaped with shrubs, 
trees, and decorated with spraying foun- 
tains. This plan marks the first appearance 
of the plaza which played such an im- 
portant role in subsequent schemes and 
eventually developed into the Sunken 
Plaza we see today. 

One of the most elaborate studies made 
at this time was the one projected for the 
Columbus Circle site (2). In this scheme the 


Columbus n 
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two units were combined in much the same 
manner but on a grander scale. 

None of these plans ever got beyond the 
drawing-board stage. The reason was that 
they did not fulfil the requirements of the 
opera company for an architectural scheme 











towards a new environment 
that was handsome, aristocratically placed 
and financially sound. 

The difficulty lay in the fact that the 
several aspects of the scheme were incom- 
patible. A self-sustaining plan involving a 
costly opera house on an ideal site would 
require a very’ large revenue-producing 
unit. This meant relegating the Opera 
House to a relatively minor role in the 
scheme. Obviously this would not do. 

Mr. Morris fully realized the antagonisms 
involved for on February 17, 1928, he wrote 
to Mr. R. Fulton Cutting, President of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, discourag- 
ingly saying, ‘that solution seemed to lay 
in an endowment fund of very large di- 
mension.’ This would permit a decided 
reduction of the office-studio building and 
so maintain the original character of the 
plan. But the prospect of raising a fund of 
such dimension seemed very unlikely. The 
opera project appeared doomed. 

Then suddenly a ray of hope was thrown 
on the scene. Mr. Tonnelle of William A. 
White & Sons, real estate agents, suggested 
to Mr. Cutting the possibility of placing the 
Opera House on property owned by 
Columbia University in the area between 
48th and 5lst Streets from 5th to 6th 
Avenue. 

From the point of view of availability and 
nearness to the shopping-theatre region, 
the Columbia plot was ideal. Moreover, this 
parcel would allow elasticity of planning. 

It was Mr. Tonnelle’s idea that the 
Opera House be built near the west end of 
the south block, facing east on a 60-foot 
street extending from 48th to 49th Streets. 
The private thoroughfare would provide 
circulation for pedestrians and automobiles. 

The Tonnelle plan apparently did not 
solve the opera’s problem because in a 
letter to Mr. Cutting, Mr. Morris said that 
while ‘this scheme did not help materially 
in a financial way, it fathered my thought 
that if carried further it might show a way 
out of our difficulties.’ 

The architect saw in this three-street 
site enormous potentialities for revenue 
production and for large scale integrated 
planning. His thoughts regarding this re- 
sulted in the first scheme made for the site 
now known as Rockefeller Centre. 
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Tonnelle 


In this plan (3), four large units were 
arranged around a centrally placed plaza. 
Facing the plaza on the west side of the 
middle block was the Opera House. To the 
east, north, and south, on the plaza axis, 
were located three skyscraper revenue- 
producing units rising to a height of thirty- 
five stories. Linking the four units together 
was a promenade deck one story above 
ground lined with shops and restaurants 
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and provided with bridges over the two 
streets. Pedestrian traffic could approach 
the Plaza along the sidewalks of the streets 
or through the arcade which pierced the 
three skyscrapers. Auto traffic entered 
along the streets then partially circled the 
plaza, and descended by ramps to a parking 
area situated underground. Morris’s plan 
thus provided multiple opportunities for 
revenue production and yet maintained the 
Opera House as the dominant motif. 

One final obstacle faced the planners. 
Despite the elaborate development given 
the revenue units, the plan apparently was 
neither entirely self-sustaining nor opera- 
tive. This was due first to the large amount 
of non-productive area occupied by the 
plaza and second to the fact that the opera 
company was not interested in the financial 
exploitation of the remaining plots but only 
in the location and construction of its own 
building. 

If a donor could be found to contribute 
the plaza and possibly to organize a com- 
pany which might control various aspects 
of the enterprise, the last obstacle could be 
overcome. 

In an effort to interest a donor a dinner 
was arranged by Mr. Cutting at the Metro- 
politan Club on the evening of May 21, 
1928. Among those present were Mr. Otto 
H. Kahn, Mr. John J. Raskob, Mr. George 
Baker, Jr., and Mr. Ivy Lee representing 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. After dinner 
the scheme described above was presented 
and fully explained by the architect. 

The Metropolitan Club dinner was a 
complete success. It stimulated the interest 
of friends of music in the project. One 
friend in particular was a man who 
had in the past proved himself a liberal 
patron of the arts. His name was John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

Mr. Rockefeller agreed to contribute the 
plaza and to provide the medium through 
which the varied elements within the pro- 
ject could operate in the form of an organi- 
zation controlling the Columbia site. 

By December 6, 1928, the Metropolitan 
Square Corporation was formed to develop 
the three-block site and on January 22, 
1929, a lease was signed with Columbia 
University calling for the payment of 
$3,300,000 annually for 21 years with 
option to renew for three similar periods 
after which the property and buildings 
would revert to that institution. 

Planning for the development started 
almost immediately. On February 20, 1929, 
Colonel Arthur Woods, President of the 
Metropolitan Square Corporation, an- 
nounced the formation of an Architects’ 
Advisory Board consisting of ten pro- 
minent architects, including William T. 
Aldrich, Cross and Cross, B. W. Morris, 
York and Sawyer, S. H. Bennett, Cass 
Gilbert, Charles A. Platt, H. W. Corbett, 
M. B. Medary and J. R. Pope. 

An announcement stated that the ‘Metro- 
politan Square Corporation desires inde- 
pendent and varied advice on the problems 
involved in a development of this magni- 
tude.’ To achieve this end ‘seven members 
will study the problem independently and 
report their recommendations as to its most 
fitting development. Three members will 
review these recommendations and report 





to the Metropolitan Square Corporation.’ 

The object of the planning was to ‘pro- 
vide a site for the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and to assure appropriate and 
artistic environment, ample and_ con- 
venient approaches, circulation, and a 
dignity and harmony of architectural com- 
position in the development of the land 
surrounding the Opera.’ 

Benjamin Wistar Morris presented a de- 
rivative of his Metropolitan Club idea 
called Scheme A (4). 


Morris 
Scheme A 





An interesting variation of the Opera - 


Square was presented by H. W. Corbett. 
The Opera House was approached from the 
5th Avenue street level by a monumental 
walk graded so that it rose to a second 
story opera entrance. Surrounding the 
opera at this same level was a luxuriously 
appointed promenade which also served 
the commercial units whose main entrances 
were located on this raised platform. Acting 
as a foil for the Opera House on the west 
was the major office building. 

Most unusual was the Cross and Cross 
presentation (5). 


Cross & 
Cross 





None of the ‘Invitation Plans’ met with 
approval of the Metropolitan Square Cor- 
poration, for in the summer of 1929, Mr. 
John R. Todd was invited to the Seal 
Harbour home of Mr. Rockefeller for con- 
sultation on the problem of development 
for the Columbia site. 

This was not the first time Mr. Todd had 
been consulted. In September, 1928, he had 
the architects L. Andrew Reinhard and 
Henry Hofmeister draw up two sets of 
plans for the Columbia site at the request 
of a representative of Mr. Rockefeller. 

The schemes grouped commercial units 
around a central plaza. They featured a 
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tower office building east of the Opera 

House, two hotels flanking the plaza with 

private streets on both sides, two revenue 

units on the west side of the north and 
south blocks and another tower building 
on the north-east corner. 

It was not until almost a year later that 
the talks were held at Seal Harbour. The 
outcome was a contract dated October 1, 
1929, naming Todd, Robertson, Todd, 
Engineering Corporation, and Todd and 
Brown, Incorporated, managers of the 
Metropolitan Square project. 

Shortly afterwards, on October 28, 1929, 
Mr. Reinhard and Mr. Hofmeister were 
appointed architects for the enterprise with 
Harvey Wiley Corbett, Benjamin Wistar 
Morris, and Raymond Hood named as con- 
sultants. 

With the organization thus developed, 
the architects and management met to 
determine the best procedure of planning. 
At the meeting held November 1, 1929, it 
was decided to start on a scheme outlined 
v4 John R. Todd as follows :— 

. Fifth Avenue frontage in both blocks 
developed with shopping type buildings 
having two buildings in each block. 

2. High office buildings to be placed on 
the westerly end of each of the north 
and south blocks. 

3. An additional tall office building to be 
designed for the easterly end of the 
southerly block. 

4, Centre portion of north-south blocks 
would be net leased to department 
stores; new streets to be cut through 
giving full frontage on all sides of the 
department stores.’ 

A plot plan bearing the signature of 
Reinhard and Hofmeister, dated November 
25, 1929, illustrated what was intended. 

Then in December, 1929, an incident 
occurred which was to remove all outward 
signs of the original opera project. While 
the architects were busily grinding out 
study after study for the opera square, the 
men negotiating for control of the lease- 
holds on the opera plot ran into a snag. 
Leaseholders demanded exorbitant prices 
for their contracts. At first it was estimated 
that the cost of lease control would be 
approximately $600,000. By May of 1929 
the sum required was $1,090,000. By 
November the price jumped to $1,! 250,000. 
The opera company became alarmed about 
its position in the enterprise. The addi- 
tional costs threatened to force a change 
in the Opera House’s architectural form. 

Meanwhile the Metropolitan Square Cor- 
poration insisted that the opera company 
sign a contract definitely establishing their 
place in the enterprise. This the opera com- 
pany refused to do without a guarantee as 
to when the plot would be ready for con- 
struction. 

As time moved on the situation got in- 
creasingly desperate. The opera company 
demanded the Metropolitan Square Cor- 
poration control the plot by May 1, 1930. 
The Metropolitan Square Corporation set 
a deadline date of December 8, 1929. When 
it became apparent no agreement could be 
reached, the Metropolitan Square Cor- 
poration decided that they ‘accordingly 
must take the position that the Metro- 
politan Opera and Real Estate Company 


has abandoned the project of erecting an 
opera house on the site now leased by the 
Metropolitan Square Corporation from 
Columbia University.’ 

On December 6, 1929, the Metropolitan 
Square Corporation management an- 
nounced to the architectural board ‘that 
from now on this Square would be based 
upon a commercial centre as beautiful as 
possible consistent with the maximum in- 
come that could be developed.’ 

Thus the Opera House which had been 
the raison d’étre for the enterprise was no 
longer a part of the project. The elimination 
of the Opera House changed the archi- 
tectural form of the project drastically. 
In most plans prior to this time, the 
designers placed a tower building east of 
the Opera House in order to take advaniage 
of the tower privileges possible on the 
central block. Since the Opera House was 
to use only the ground rights permitted 
under the zoning laws, the tendency was 
to develop the tower rights on the cnly 
other available area which was the lot 
fronting on 5th Avenue. This solution was 
not good. It tended to block the view of 
the Plaza and was unfortunate from the 
point of view of circulation. 

However, when the Opera House was 
dropped from the plans, it became possible 
to relocate this major building in the 
middle of the centre block and bring the 
low buildings east to 5th Avenue. All the 
schemes prepared from this time on show 
a major skyscraper building where once 
the Opera House stood. 

This change was illustrated in Scheme 
G-3 dated January 8, 1930, and signed by 
Reinhard and Hofmeister. The plan was 
worked out in considerable detail and on 
February 3 it was presented by J. R. Todd 
at a meeting of the Board of Directors. 





The scheme (6) does not vary greatly from 
the earlier one of November 25, 1929. It 
did, however, include two new elements. 
One was the major office building which 
replaced the Opera House. The other was 
the combination thirty-story office building 
and nine-story loft building on the north- 
east corner of the site. 

G-8 was an important scheme in the 
evolution of the architectural design. It 
supplied the site with an elevation that is 
essentially like that of Rockefeller Centre 
today. Considered from the point of view 
of the management it was an ideal plan. 
It had utmost economy. The arrangement 
of tower structure and ground units used 
the zoning privileges most efficiently. The 
stagger system of towers resulted in well- 


lighted areas, thus providing high quality 
office space. The ground masses occupied 
principally by department stores would 
have & value almost as great as high-priced 
shop space. Cheap loft space was kept at a 
minimum but available, if desired. Circu- 
lation was established by the introduction 
of two new north-south bound streets, a 
promenade, and arcades. Finally the sym- 
metrical design enhanced by the Plaza 
would result in a dignified and attractive 
architecture. It was a good plan, but time 
was to see it undergo serious changes. 

Some time in February negotiations were 
opened with the Radio Corporation of 
America to bring that organization and its 
subsidiary companies to Metropolitan 
Square. The conferences continued through- 
out the months of March, April and May. 
and were successfully concluded in an 
agreement dated June 5, 1930. 

Running concurrently with the talks 
were a series of plans designated as H 
schemes. Perhaps the most important of 
these was that attached to the lease and 
referred to as Scheme H-1 (7) dated May 30, 
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1930. It is signed, as were all plans after 
this time, by the associated architects 
Reinhard and Hofmeister; Corbett, Harri- 
son and MacMurray; Raymond Hood, 
Godley and Fouilhoux. It featured two 
large office buildings numbered 1 and 9 
located on the central block extending west 
from the Plaza to 6th Avenue. To the north 
and south were buildings 8 and 10. They 
were to be combination office and theatre 
units and two small theatres making a total 
of eight units, four office buildings and four 
theatres. 

The eastern end of the H-1 scheme is of 
interest because it introduced two features 
that were to be considerably developed in 
later plot plans though they eventually 
disappear without affecting the archi- 
tectural form as it now appears. Besides 
the two rectangular units planned pre- 
viously for the east side of the central 
block, the sketch showed a pyramidal and 
elliptical alternate. 

Though the presence of many studies for 
a pyramidal building indicated that this 
form was considered by the architects, it 
was the elliptical building that received the 
most serious development. Scheme H-1 
marked the beginnings of ‘Rockefeller’s 
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Oil Can’ as this building was dubbed by the 
critics when the first exhibition of the 
project was shown to the public (8). 

The elliptical structure was developed 
for the Chase National Bank. The shape 
was chosen for reasons of circulation. After 
negotiations with the bank failed, the 
architects returned to their original plan of 
two low rectangular units. This incident in 
the evolution of the plan points up the 
responsiveness of the designers to tenant 
demands. 

Of interest, too, were the Bridge Build- 
ings connecting 6A and 6B, 5A and 5B. 
These structures were developed to increase 
rentable area over the site. They appeared 
in several modified versions in subsequent 





schemes but eventually disappeared be- 
cause the relatively high cost of con- 
struction did not warrant their use. 

H-1 was a modification of G-8. It estab- 
lished the shapes of the seventy-story 
RCA _ Building, the combination office 
building and theatre now known as the 
RKO Building and the Music Hall. Sub- 
sequent H schemes included planning for 
the newly acquired plot just west of the 
RCA Building fronting on 6th Avenue 
which made possible the sixteen-story 
RCA Building West. 

Gradually the architectural form of 
Rockefeller Centre was materializing. Con- 
ditioned by time and circumstance, the 
first plans had changed. Some of the old 
forms remained, others were replaced by 
new ones. Always the design kept shifting 
and moving, sensitive to the influences 
about it. A large part of the plan had soli- 
dified into a definite shape, the rest would 
have to wait for subsequent events. 

And wait it did until 1982, but before 
that time an interesting episode in the 
history of the planning took place. It was 
at a meeting of the architects and manage- 
ment held July 15, 1980, that both Mr. 
Hood and Mr. Corbett suggested that since 
the focal point of the RCA scheme was 
Building 1, this structure ought to have 
something more than a straight office 
building lobby. They envisaged a grand 
lobby and promenade which would tie into 
the theatrical groups and_ broadcasting 
studios. The treatment of this concept was 
to be, in the words of the architects, ‘im- 
pressive and comprehensive.’ It is in this 
connection that the term ‘Radio City’ was 
first used. 





By the end of the month several studies 
were ready for inspection. A typical ex- 
ample of these efforts is to be seen in 
9. The schemes were neither stamped nor 
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signed and were not intended as serious 
solutions. They were meant, rather, as 
imaginative exercises aimed at opening up 
the possibilities of such planning. 

That the Radio City concept was no idle 
whim is attested to by the plans made 
during the months that foilowed. The 
management was in hearty agreement that 
such an idea would be highly novel and 
attractive if the scheme could pass the 
rigid economic standards set by the ‘cost 
and return’ method of planning. 

In order to do this, the management 
decided to return to the normal three block 
arrangement but to feature a large and 
luxuriously appointed Forum in Building 1 
which would be connected with all the other 
buildings. An early version of what was in- 
tended is seen in Scheme F-8, dated 
August 12, 1980 (10). The Forum Level 
plan was to be elevated one story above 
ground, and so arranged in terms of the 
several theatres that it would serve as an 
entrance to all. Running off the Forum to 
the west was an elaborate shopping arcade 
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located in office buildings flanking the 
Metropolitan Square Plaza. To the east, a 
smaller arcade connected the Forum with 
6th Avenue. 

The street level featured a large plaza, 





more spacious than any seen before, which 
gave entrance to the five theatres sur- 
rounding it on the west. On the east, north 
and south were located the principal office 
builcings which were also served by the 
T’.za. Dominating the tower system was a 
great Radio Tower, centrally situated, 
flanked by arms carried eastward on the 
north and south blocks. 

F-8 was one of the most complex de- 
velopments of the Radio City concept. In 
succeeding schemes, the Forum loses much 
of its grandeur and importance. Due to the 
excessive cost the whole idea was to dis- 
appear eventually with the exception of 
the Forum lobby which today is lost in the 
network of reception rooms and studios of 
the National Broadcasting Company. 

It was not until 1932 that the project 
underwent further development. Mr. Hugh 
S. Robertson conceived the idea of bringing 
foreign interests to the Centre. First con- 
tacts were established with British and 
French syndicates. Then followed over- 
tures to Italy, Germany, Holland, Spain, 
Sweden, and others. By the fall of 1932, 
the idea had broadened to International 
dimensions with invitations to the Latin 
American Republics, to China and Japan. 

The architects began planning for this 
new development. The International Group 
was located on the east side of the property. 
The two low rectangular units facing 5th 
Avenue in the central block, which were re- 
introduced in 1931 after negotiations with 
the Chase Bank failed, served the British 
and French requirements. The north-east 
plot had to be redesigned. The proposed 
department store was replaced by a struc- 
ture to take the Italian and German in- 
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terests. The area directly to the west 
received similar consideration to suit the 
needs of the various other countries. 

By October, 1932, the corner at 5th 
Avenue and 5lst Street had been satis- 
factorily designed and the management 
asked for further studies of the plot to the 
west. 

Scheme D (11) illustrates how the !archi- 
tects sought to fulfil the management’s 
injunction. Buildings 2 and 3 having been 
leased to the French and British, went in 
the final stages of planning. A sunken plaza 
was related to the promenade between La 
Maison Francaise (Building 2) and the 
British Empire Building (Building 3) as was 
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the concourse level below the grounds. 
Building 4, which had been previously 
thought of as a square, block-like structure 
with deep floor space excellently adapted 
to department store use, was split into two 
units called 4A and 4B, similar in ground 
plan to Buildings 2 and 3. These were 
reserved for the Italian and German in- 
terests and were to be called the Palazzo 
d'Italia and Das Deutsches Haus. Con- 
nected with 4A and 4B at the rear was the 
Building 6A, while west of the private 
street 6B and 6C were planned. 

Later in the same year a change was 
made. As much as the management had 
hoped to please the various tenants in the 
International Group with regard toseparate 
structures, they found that they could not 
do so. A successful design based on the 
Scheme D proposal would have to do away 
with the tower office building. First because 
the tower tended to dwarf the adjoining 
structures; second because it shut out the 
light. Unfortunately, the rental return from 
the tower building was necessary to the 
financial schedule. The result was a return 
to the earlier conception using a bridge 
building connected to 4A and 4B. 

However, by 1933 (12) a drastic altera- 
tion was adopted. The Bridge Building 
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gave way to a simple tower structure 
fronting on the private street. Identical 
towers with a north-south axis were de- 
signed for the east and west side of the 
south block. The result was a scheme which 
practically duplicated G-3. 

But this solution was no more satis- 
factory than the last. The thirty-story 
tower did not permit sufficient return. 
Additional stories in the tower were needed. 
The difficulty was that given the shape of 
the plot this could not be done if the tower 
maintained its north-south axis. However, 
there was length to spare in the east-west 
axis. Sacrificing interest in a balanced plan 
to the need for adequate revenue return, 
the long axis of the International Group 
was shifted east-west and built to a height 
of thirty-eight stories. At the same time the 
height of 4A and 4B was brought down to 
agree with Buildings 2 and 8. When the 
International Group was completed and 
the last three units opened to the public in 
May, 1935, it appeared as may be seen in 
the rendering of that date (13). 
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By 1935 the design of Rockefeller Centre 
had reached an advanced stage. Ten build- 
ings had been completed. Four plots had 
yet to be planned. Three of these areas were 
on the south block. The fourth was located 
in the middle of the north block. 

This was unfortunate as far as the archi- 
tectural design was concerned. It meant 
that future development would have to 
adapt itself as best it could to the existing 
scheme. In the case of the parcels on the 
west and east side of the south block, it 
actually predetermined the design of the 
buildings. 

It was two years before the next struc- 
ture was erected. Ever since G-3, a tower 
building had been planned for the lot on 
the south-east side of the site. Limited to a 
comparatively small footage by the uncon- 
trolled property at the corner, this area 
could best be utilized by an office building. 
Since a tower placed there would fit nicely 
with the other towers, it was never radically 
altered. In 1936 when the publishers of 
Time and Life magazines agreed to come 
into the enterprise, the design for the 
building went into its final stage. 

The Time and Life Building, according 
to the management, is a highly satisfactory 
business structure. It exemplifies a design 
wherein the utmost in efficiency was 
achieved in terms of minimum cost as 
against maximum return. This building 
illustrated the tendency to avoid set-backs 
where possible. On both its Rockefeller 
Plaza and the 49th Street side it rose 
thirty-three stories from the street level 
without stepping back. The zoning ordin- 
ances were complied with by setting the 
building back on the sidewalk at 49th 
Street, thus doing away with expensive 
cantilever construction. 

As the design for the Centre neared the 
end of its evolution, it became increasingly 
difficult to plan the remaining units so as 
to achieve an attractive composition for 
the entire project. Heretofore it had been 
possible to juggle the space so that it would 
have economy and appearance. But now 
the problem was not quite so simple. 

Then as if to add to the burden, the 
demand for space increased. First, as time 
went on, it became necessary to develop 
more space to balance expenditures. 
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Second, the Associated Press, which had 
been interested in the Centre, wanted a 
large bulk of deep loft space. Space was in 
demand, but where to develop it? 

Three plots remained. Two flanked the 
RCA Building on the north and south 
blocks, the third on the south-west corner 
of the site. Prior to this period it had been 
the hope of the architects to erect a tower 
office building on the corner lot and to keep 
the central sections of the north and south 
blocks comparatively low. This scheme was 
characteristic of virtually all the plans 
made from 1930 to 1937. Now it seemed 
that the wish of the designers would have 
to be sacrificed to the more practical con- 
siderations of cost and return planning. 
Since the size of the south-west corner lot 
would permit only limited development, 
the solution to the problem lay in con- 
structing the necessary space in the middle 
of the north and south blocks regardless of 
its effect on the esthetic character of the 
design. 

Influenced by the requirements of the 
Associated Press, the architects designed 
a type of structure for the north block 
which differed from all others on the site. 
Where the desire to create well-lighted 
office space had resulted in tall shallow 
forms, now familiarly known as ‘slab’ 
structures, the demand for deep loft space 
produced a thick, stocky shape which broke 
the low mass in the middle of the block by 
rising to a height of sixteen stories (14). 





14° 
1938 
scheme 





By 1938 all but two buildings on the 
Columbia site had been erected. In the 
latter part of that year the Eastern Air 
Lines became interested in the central plot 
on the south block. The building designed 
there follows the precedents established for 
the other office units. It used a sixteen- 
story slab tower concentrating the ele- 
vators and facilities ia the centrally located 
core. The wide base introduced an in- 
novation in the form of a two-story glass- 
encased shopping space which was held to 
be better suited for rental purposes. The 
office and shop space was developed to 
offset the cost of a six-story garage which 
joins the Eastern Air Lines Building and 
the Centre Theatre. 

It was not until 1940 that the final 
building in the Rockefeller Centre complex 
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- Sa diagrammatic history of the Rockefeller Centre 1928-1938 





was completed. This structure, the United 
States Rubber Company Building, had an 
interesting evolution. In the earliest plan 
for the plot it was to be a tower building. 
In Scheme G-3, this tower was one of the 
four thirty-story structures surrounding ae 
the major skyscraper. It was scheduled for 
erection under Scheme H-1, but the in- 
ability to control the plots for this corner 
prevented its realization. Despite this 
situation, the management, in the hope 
that it would one day gain control of that 
plot, continued to plan a tall tower building 
for this place. The purpose of the architects 
was clear. By raising a tall building on the 
south-west corner, they balanced the scheme 
with respect to the towers on the other 
three corners. The result was a compara- 
tively symmetrical plan. 

However, as time passed it became in- 
creasingly difficult to maintain a sym- 
metrical design under the pressure of 
financial considerations. Given the plot 
a taller building could have been erected— 
one which might balance the towers at 
the other corners of the site—but it ia 
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Site leased by Columbia University, 1929. View of the Tonnelle plan, 1928. 





would have required cantilevering over a 
corridor in the Centre Theatre. Instead of 
using such an expensive system of con- 
struction the rear part of the building was 
started at the end of the corridor. The 
structure then rose to a height of fifteen 
stories which was its point of diminishing 
returns. 

After fourteen years of planning and 
building, the Rockefeller Centre scheme 
(g) evolved. Fourteen buildings of various 
sizes and shapes tied together with a dollar 
sign. This was architecture based on the 
laws of economics not on the canons of pro- 
portion—a twentieth century architecture 
growing out of the soil of contemporary 
civilization developing its own esthetic as 
it progressed. 

Culturally Rockefeller Centre is as typical 
of our era as the Gothic cathedrals were of 
late medieval times or the Baths of Cara- 
calla of the Roman era; it is certainly as 
much prized by the nation that built it. 

How can we account for the fact that the 
simple idea of a new Opera House ended as 
the largest and most complex commercial 
building enterprise in the world? Mr. Kahn 
and Mr. Morris were not/interested in pro- 
fits, and yet the essential commercial 
character of the design was formulated by 
them. Actually it would be more accurate 
to say ‘through them’ for they were but the 
instruments through which the forces of 
the economic system worked. 

When Mr. Rockefeller took over the 
Columbia leasehold, he was not interested 
in profits; and yet it was his organization 
that created the Centre. Even when the 
managers and architects were confronted 
with the necessity of making the enterprise 
purely commercial and produced sym- 
metrical Scheme G-3, we find they were 
not permitted to realize it. They were 
thwarted by a lack of tenants, the wrong 
kind of tenants, time, the interest system, 
zoning and other city ordinances; in short, 
they were influenced by a whole series of 
elements over which they had little control, 
elements which, through the part they play 
in. American culture, are the most in- 
fluential factor in shaping its architecture. 
































View of design, stage reached 1933. View of design, stage reached 1935. 
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TOWARDS A NWNEW ENVIRONMENT 


Tams llaiagle 
technology - Gnerica’s unveatised fiotential by Gortard KRialbnann 





The most significant outcome of Dr.Weisman’s investigation into the building of the Rockefeller Centre is 
the revelation of the part played in a project conceived on this scale by powerful, and to the lay public 
largely hidden, economic forces. Under such a system the architect, to all appearances, abdicates creative 
control to a non-human agency. This is, of course, entirely illusory, but the fact that it is possible to believe 
it, as many people do, is a danger to which the REVIEW returns on p.414. The Rockefeller Centre in fact 
reflects in a remarkable way the operations of a free market where prices find their own level (as did the 
heights of the various Rockefeller buildings), and where an empirical code of behaviour operates to which 
most participators adhere until an important change in the economic situation recommends revision or 
compromise (just as the architectural concepts of the Rockefeller Centre were modified or transformed as 
the economic and utilitarian demands of the various clients made themselves felt). The following article, by 
Gerhard Kallmann, follows up some of the trends in American technology and big-scale organization that 
were apparent in embryo in the building of the Rockefeller Centre. He examines the contribution these 
trends could make towards solving present-day architectural and planning problems. Further, he proposes, 
by reference to certain recent examples, the interesting suggestion that ‘the Americans, whilst sleep-walking 


in the apparently non-ideological areas of technology, are penetrating to new frontiers of architecture, 








beyond which the contemporary artist at the end of the renaissance tradition is still fearful to go.’ 


‘... our lack of tradition in art leaves us incomparably 
freer than European artists generally to break with the 
Aristotelean past ...it is not so much what we have 
done as what we have not done and what we are now 
in a position to do...’ (Ch. Biedermann in ‘Art as the 
Evolution of Visual Knowledge,’ 1948. Redwing, Minn.). 


A difficulty in the way of understanding the nature 
of the American contribution to contemporary archi- 
tecture is the diversity of its manifestation and the 
apparent lack of a common motivating factor. 

The observer of the architectural scene may well 
receive the impression of an unbridled eclecticism 
appropriate perhaps to a continent with an ethno- 
logical background which embraces that of the total 
human family. He would frown at the reiteration of the 
privileged dwelling problem and of luxurious merchan- 
dising in the professional magazines and declare the 
perennial discussion of ‘international’ or ‘regional’ 
style—a smoke-screen for social irresponsibility. 

A more serious examination, however, reveals trends 
significant to the development of architecture, which 
might escape notice as they do not occur so much in 
the narrow field of professional activity as in the wider 
field of everyday environment and in the general area 
of mechanization. With these and their impact on 
design I would like to deal here and perhaps establish 
the point that they are the outcome not only of the 
American attitude but of an even more general evolu- 
tionary phase concerning man in the industrial age. 
intensified spatial existence; break-up of static architectural form 

The American adventure has been largely an adven- 
ture in space, more explicitly the act of taking posses- 
sion of space through motion. With a vast continent as 
a setting, of which only marginal areas are so far 
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domesticated, the crucial relationship between time 
and space as experienced through motion is enacted in 
American lives more deliberately and intensely than 
in any other. People are constantly moving over large 
areas oscillating between east and west; not only the 
young in search of work or study but also old people 
‘following the sun,’ the rich wintering in Florida as 
much as the migratory worker and trailer populations. 

The American uninhibited and frankly experimental 
attitude towards life technique has been particularly 
receptive to the advantage in space accrued through 
mechanization. The evolutionary importance of 
mobility was stressed by R. Buckminster Fuller! at 
the mid-century convocation at Ann Arbor, and 
revealing figures were given : 


‘,.. born with legs and not with roots man is in principle 
mobile. Prior to World War I he rode in vehicles only 
about 300 miles per year. He walked an average of 1,300 
miles. In 1919 it was evident that the species man had 
changed, he had become an invention which moved 
primarily by mechanical means. . . . / At the beginning of 
World War II U.S. man was moving mechanically 6,000 
miles per annum in addition to 1,300 walking miles. As 
of 1940 the average U.S. housewife was checking up an 
annual 10,000 mechanical miles, the average salesman 
35,000 miles, the air hostess 100,000 miles.’ 


The American city is a dramatic demonstration of 
motion existence articulating space. At the centre of 
congress, motion compressed surges upwards to a 
height of 50 floors or more in towers that pinpoint the 
skies. Radiating horizontally outwards from the 





1 Engineer, inventor of the Dymaxion house, the 3-wheel Dymaxion auto- 
mobile, the Phelps-Dodge light-weight mass-production bathroom, the 
Dymaxion world map, now working on advanced structural systems at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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centres it articulates highway ribbons charged with a 
continuity of energy missiles; omnidirectionally it 
radiates outwards by aeroplanes arriving and depart- 
ing from the fountain-heads of cities revealing the 
virtual volume of the extended occupancy of space. A 
new type of everyday environment is being shaped to 
the demands of the all motion existence. Drive-in 
banks, drive-in restaurants, drive-in cinemas, drive-in 
shops (at Macy’s department store in a New York 
suburb the car is driven on to the roof and access takes 
place downwards from there), multi-laned landscaped 
drives, and for vertical motion batteries of elevators 
with local and express cars are new environment 
elements. 

Under the impact of a more active spatial existence 
the architecture of definable building entities, as we 
have known it, is gradually dissolving. Rigid bound- 
aries between buildings are beginning to break down 
and are giving way to a fluid type of enclosure which, 
like a continuous umbrella, stretches over every phase 
of life. In face of this the formal images of a modern 
architectural style, whether metropolitan or regional, 
have come to mean very little. Static conceptions, 
however visually seductive, are making way for an 
environment of dissolving contours with new demands 
for architectural projection. 


growing powers of physical articulation 

To enter the American continent is to enter into the 
realities of a new phase of mechanization. Conscious- 
ness of the energetic universe established in the minds 
of men during the past two decades has been accom- 
panied by a rapid growth of the powers of articulation 
in physical space. During the last few months alone 
the range of travel into outer space has been doubled 
and radar fingertips have been stretched out to touch 
the moon. Mutations of landscape on a large scale can 
be effected through the use of atomic energy.? Man is 
beginning to master his physical environment on a 
scale where he begins to play a significant role in the 
universe by erecting his own structures on a scale 
which by far exceeds his physical stature of 5 ft. 6 in. 

With World War II the stage was reached where it 
had become possible to realize practically any physical 
arrangements imaginable by intellect (a platform in 
outer planetary space is a military project at this 
moment). Limitations of strength in known materials 
were overcome when selectively composed ones were 
produced to specified physical strength. Tensile ability 
had been increased to the astonishing degree where it 
could be confidently stated that ‘in the concept 
tension man is in principle given access to unlimited 
performance.’ Though there exists a time-lag between 
theoretical advance and application, in practice the 
building industry shows a noted acceleration of 
performance. Extensive structures have been erected 
in a matter of months and advanced technicians are 
interesting themselves in articulation of basic shelter 
in terms of hours or minutes. 


recognized limits of the American ‘know how’ 
The development towards the all-powerful tool has 





2 Such has, it has been reported, taken place in Russia. 


3B. Fuller, seventh Ann Arbor Conference of Architects and Michigan 
architectural students. 








had amongst its repercussion a growing awareness of 
the critical nature of the present phase of technology. 
Atomic scientists shocked by the meaningless perform- 
ance of their tool as well as thinkers in other areas of 
technics find themselves concerned once more with the 
definition of objectives rather than with ever more 
efficient performance of questionable programmes. 

Attention has recently been drawn to the philo- 
sophical implications of the calculator and computa- 
tion machines now installed at the Massachusetts and 
California Institutes of Technology and particularly 
the role of creative man served by automatons which 
could solve all technical problems; it became quite 
obvious that the computator’s usefulness was limited 
to the conceptional strength behind the questions 
that were put to it. This may serve as an analogy for 
the much wider problem of a technological robotism 
without thought beyond performance and unrelated 
to human benefit. Evidence of a growing concern in 
this respect and of a redressing of the balance in favour 
of conception rather than implementation can be 
found in the fact that technical institutions such as, 
for instance, the Massachusetts and Illinois Institutes 
of Technology have recently considerably strengthened 
their design departments, and technical curricula in 
general have expanded their humanistic studies. 

This constitutes an important development in 
American thinking which has perhaps overmuch 
prided itself and trusted in the ‘know-how’ rather 
than questioning the ‘to what end.’ 

In the field of design which lies mainly within the 
conceptual range, these problems of course have been 
extensively discussed. The warning words of Lewis 
Mumford and Joseph Hudnut, stressing the life values, 
had reached mainly the converted. Walter Gropius 
had been able in terms commensurate with the 
American enthusiasm for technics to justify the pride 
in industrialism as a significant collective act for the 
common good. The influx of a number of American- 
minded, i.e. socio-technologically interested European 
teachers (van der Rohe, Moholy Nagy, Chermayeff, 
Albers, Breuer, etc.) which replaced the French Beaux 
Arts influence with its own dynamic, established a 
climate in which new steps could be taken forward 
towards an even more close fusion between the present 
day social requirements, the technological potential 
and the design of environment. Those now concerned 
with making design a significant activity rather than 
a peripheral adornment are exploring new and experi- 
mental ways. Recent developments in Europe, the 
new expressiveness of the subjective (individual, social 
group or region) are suspect, as is the general Euro- 
pean scepsis of technology, the heritage of the long 
humanist tradition and the ‘man-versus-machine’ 
complex. Equally little to offer has America’s own 
‘Heimatstil’ for attractive private residences, which 
leaves the core of the contemporary problem un- 
touched. 


programmatic thinking 

The new attempts at programme writing come from 
many sources and are put in varied terms. 

Richard Buckminster Fuller, who is rapidly gaining 
influence with the younger generation through his 
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experiments and lectures (given at the Institute of 
Design and at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, the North Carolina State and other colleges), 
speaks of Design as ‘Anti-Entropic.’ It is interesting 
to compare that K. Infeld, the Assistant of A. 
Einstein, once defined civilization as anti the entropic 
tendency of nature and that Frederick Kiesler states 
as the aim of design the ‘polarization of forces for 
specific purposes of control.’ Fuller outlines design 
objectives and strategy as follows : 
‘As first of the first things the designer must provide new 
and advanced standards of living for all peoples of the 
world. 
He must progressively house and rehouse two billion 
and one quarter people in establishments of advanced 
physical control. 
The mechanically serviced sheltering must be a con- 
tinuity of roofs, stationary and mobile, sufficient to allow 
for man’s increasing convergent-divergent interactions 
of transiency or residence, of work, play or development, 
interconnecting every central of the world and penetrat- 
ing to autonomous dwelling facility of most advanced 
standards even in the remotest geography. 
The logistics of this greatest phase of industrialization 
must impound cosmic energy wealth within the inventory 
of 92 chemicals, to magnitude not only undreamed of, 
but far more importantly, adequate to the advancing 
needs of all men.’ 

American architectural magazines are recently com- 
ing out strongly on the side of an objective approach 
to design; Henry Wright, when editor of the Forum, 
led the way and is now one of the strongest voices for 
scientific control of environment. An important phase 
in this respect was this magazine’s special issue 
‘Measure’ published in November, 1949. James Fitch, 
another exponent of this group (who collaborated on 
‘Measure’ and now editor of and author of a remarkable 
series on design in the influential House Beautiful) 
states in his book ‘American Building’: 

‘Man had to invent an apparatus to adjust body-environ- 
ment relationship. Building and clothing acts as a 
selective filter taking the load of the natural environ- 
ment off the body and thus free his energies for social 
productivity.’ 


new vitality and increasing range of design 


The strong and repeated emphasis on scientific and 
objective factors of design is typical of most of the 
more recent pronouncements on the subject. They 
denote a turn-away from eclecticism and any kind of 
formalism. In that way this may mean a return to 
functional design in the literal sense. Design is re- 
assessed as a tool for the control of environment 
factors, a tool which is applied on various scales 
(equipment item, building unit, multiple elements, 
city and region) and with varying degrees of intensity. 

Architectural design defined as an instrument of 
environment control can be accepted as a favourite 
American definition. Under extremes of climate, of 
animal attack (insect screens have to be provided in 
most states), of severe sound and other privacy 
invasion in an overtly gregarious society, the need for 
establishing enclosure with condition emancipated 
from the vagaries of nature is brought out more 
sharply than in mellower climates and in landscapes 
domesticated through generations of tenure. Typical 
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of the approach is a strong, sometimes aggressive 
imposition of control and even indifference to exterior 
natural conditions. In the new department stores, for 
instance, such as Bullocks, Pasadena, the natural 
elements of daylight and view are excluded in favour 
of a completely controlled luminous condition emanci- 
pated from exterior factors. Many are following the 
example. 

Spatial control is equally bold and often extends 
outwards from the climate-controlled envelope to 
areas of diminishing control, as for instance in the 
case of walled gardens, as extension of a dwelling. 
Landscape technique too is used not so much to 
simulate a natural setting as to provide functional 
control. 

The assertive design act, which can be observed in 
all areas of environment control, may derive perhaps 
from the as yet uneasy occupancy of a vast space. 

It is an approach, however, which gives American 
design the necessary decisiveness which is needed in 
the present phase when space has to be occupied on 
new terms, the terms of twentieth century mechaniza- 
tion. The necessity for it equally exists in the old 
countries where, under new social and technical con- 
cepts, the once legitimately inhabited space is revert- 
ing to chaotic condition and has to be conquered anew. 

The concept of a continuous roof as enclosure of 
man’s dynamic activities has not remained a utopian 
dream but has in fact already been partially realized. 
During World War II essential production was put 
under cover in large scale enclosures providing ade- 
quate comfort levels for a twenty-four-hour-a-day 
work process. At all times adequate standards of 
comfort independent of the daylight or seasonal 
cycle exist already in American cities. Cinemas, shops, 
cars, trains have to be refrigeration plant in the 
summer and heated envelope in winter. From the 
air-conditioned apartment, in the heated or cooled 
car (street-cars in Chicago are distant heated) to a 
centre like the Radio City Centre in New York with 
its offices, shops, theatres, restaurants, or further afield 
in sealed trains through desert heat and mountain 
cold, emancipated temperature condition is continu- 
ously maintained. At the new aerodromes passengers 
are funnelled under cover of stretched-out canopies 
into the plane and never leave enclosure whether at 
heights of 35,000 feet in a pressurized cabin or on the 
ground. Enclosure is left deliberately only in order to 
experience the regenerative forces of nature. 

Thus the architecture of continuous enclosure is 
slowly taking form. As an intermediate step bridges are 
slung from one block of controlled environment to the 
next, as in the new project for the Chicago Civic 
Centre. A densely developed and controlled block like 
that of the Chicago ‘Loop,’ a business district of tall 
blocks separated by narrow canyons of icy or swelter- 
ing temperature, suggests as a next phase of develop- 
ment a continuous roof to extend over the whole area 
which would prevent energy loss through many 
exterior walls. In general there is a tendency now to 
build envelopes on the large scale, and the extensive 
enclosures are carried out with a precision of engineer- 
ing such as up till now had only been achieved in the 
construction of ocean liners. Of this kind, if varying in 
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Partial realization of the concept of a continuous roof. 3, the Rockefeller Centre 
below ground, with pedestrian streets giving direct access to offices, shops, 
restaurants and entertainment centres. 


design standards, are the Merchandise Mart, Chicago; 
the Pentagon, Washington; Willow Run (now Kaiser 
Frazer factory); the Rockefeller Centre, New York; 
the UN Secretariat, New York. 

It may be unwise to conclude that a new direction in 
design is being projected from a new thought basis. 
So much of what now emerges in the young American 
design effort has its germs perhaps more truly in the 
philosophy of the modern movement of the twenties 
than the design approach which has been developed 
in Europe recently. 

Yet it may well be that important if tentative steps 
forward are now being taken in America which 
happen to occur in the centrefield and not only on the 
periphery of the contemporary design evolution. 

Problems specific to the society which is committed 
to mechanization and social progress and their impact 
on design are being dealt with by means of intellectual 
investigation and experiment. Design projections are 
once again programmatic rather than skilled prac- 
titioners’ jobs. There is amongst serious designers a 
noted turn-away from embellishment of established 
solutions to the tentative new exploration. This new 
exploration is usually in the area of structure and 
equipment, where, with the latter in the ascendancy 
once more, all frontiers are open to those who are 
daring. New vision of life technique, of mechanics of 
structure and of equipment when honestly explored 
has led designers headlong into new adventures in 
eesthetics, expression, planning. There is more than 
superficial excitement, there is freshness and departure 
potential in Ch. Eames’ test-case House for ‘Californian 
Arts and Architecture,’ in Philip Johnson’s Glass and 
Courtyard Houses, in Polevitzky’s Bird Cage House, in 
Carl Koch’s Collapsible House, in Buckminster Fuller’s 
Sky-barrier shelters; they are ventures into the 
social, technical and esthetic unknown. 


design objectivity 
. Greatness is not to express oneself but to do what 
history demands that it should be done at a given 
moment...’ (from a conversation with Mies van der 

Rohe, 1950). 


It is perhaps the growing scale of contemporary 
environment forming which has led to a more objective 
design approach, to a growth of responsibility com- 
mensurate with considerable physical articulation. It is 
significant to see this in the personality of the designer 
himself as he proceeds tosocially and physically import- 
ant tasks. Eliel Saarinen, perhaps one of the most im- 
pressive figures in the American design field, in his new 
and extensive scheme for the General Motors Research 
Centre has developed a degree of design objectivity 
which must surprise anyone familiar with his earlier 
work. A similar development must of necessity take 
place in any designer who, such as for instance Carl 
Koch, comes into contact with the problem of standard- 
ization for mass production. 

The demands of a mass society and the stratagem of 
standardization as a condition of mass production 
cannot but lead in the direction of a typical and 
anonymous architecture. Whether it be the dispersed 
mass produced unit or the multiple organization of 
large horizontal or vertical enclosure it is built of 
typical elements, in repeat rhythms. Design expression 
has retreated to important and unique articulations in 
focal areas. Here a juxtaposition of open and enclosed 
space of repetitive background and specific architec- 
tural object, of plantform, sculpture, floor patterns, 
may serve to dramatize the community occasion rather 
than the private moment. Even this shrinking range 
of design expressiveness is becoming dubious and 
may soon be regarded as an atavistic relic. 

Although very handsome solutions for individual- 
istic privileged dwellings have claimed perhaps more 
than their share of design effort and publicity, they 
are now of interest only as design experiment for 
more important problems. 

‘I believe that anybody who at this moment provides the 
simple thing called ‘shelter’ and who makes this a monu- 
ment to himself is actually betraying the profession, 
because he is creating individual monuments at the 
expense of urban society as a whole.’ Serge Chermayeff, 
Lecture at Harvard, 1949. 

However, at this stage there are still attempts to 
incorporate individual expressiveness in large and 
frankly multiple elements. All too often the established 
order—which after all is the humanizing act of 
design—is whittled down through complexity, orna- 
mentation, over-texturing, in the name of humani- 
zation. 


unique object or typical unit 

Two instances of recent design belonging to this 
category are Alvar Aalto’s students’ dormitories 
for the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
a table for serial production designed by Noguchi. 
Both are attempting to create unique objects where 
their programme would suggest the conception of 
typical units. Aalto’s building, one of a series of screens 
lining the Charles River, contains a large number of 
cells for an itinerant student population. Although a 
more repetitional type of building could hardly be 
imagined, tremendous ingenuity and effort have gone 
into expressiveness of design, resulting in individually 
varied units necessitating variance of fitted furniture 
of the rooms and important modulation of facade 
which formally by far transcends the significance of 
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Three recent American experiments in structure. 4, Charles Eames” own house, designed as 
part of the Case Study programme of the magazine California Arts and Architecture. The 
structure of the house and adjoining studio is a light steel frame made up of standard sections 
chosen from a manufacturer's catalogue. Infillings are of glass, wire glass, asbestos, plywood 
and plaster in various colours. 5, prefabricated house designed by Karl Koch in association 
with Huson Jackson and J. H. Callender. The structure of the house is supported on 8 in. 

6.3 1b. ft. beams, welded at all factory joints, bolted at site assembled joints and resting on light, 
8 in. by 8 in. precast concrete piers. Roof panels are supported on 8 in, expanded steel joists. 
Wall panels are \ in. 
pressure-bonded to a V3 in. thick core. Floor panels are faced with % in. plywood on both sides. 


exterior fir plywood and corrugated plastic-impregnated kraft paper. 


Kevterior joints are sealed with a flevible neoprene gasket cemented to the panel edges at the 
factory. Exterior butt joints are sealed with a neoprene tube which is compressed when the 
panels are bolted together. 32 hours of semi-skilled labour are required to erect the house. 
6, Buckminster Fuller's * Autonomous Geodesic Structure” a hemispherical enclosure with a 
transparent covering of plastic material. On the interior platform of 986 sq. ft. are provided 
all appurtenances to modern living: in addition, there are 986 sq. ft. of protected garden. 
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7. Le Corbusier's Pavillon des Temps Nouveaux at the 1937 Paris exhibition: 
the tented structure permitted the free disposition of screens, ramps and objects. 








8, Le Corbusier’s Unité @habitation, now under construction near Marseilles. 
Mr. Kallmann considers this a transitional example inthe move towards buildings 
which resemble endlessly-linked chains rather than individual entities. 
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9, the kind of structure that would make possible the continuous roof referred to 
in 3, p. 410 (Ctrehitect: Konrad Wachsmann; Engineer: Paul Weidlinger). 





10, elements of spatial control set freely inside a continuous structure. Project 
for a concert hall, 1942, by Mies van der Rohe. 








11, housing scheme at Lake Meadows. Chicago, designed for the New York Life 
Insurance Company by Skidmore, Owings and Merrill, in which the slab-like 
blocks are drawn out ‘to an unprecedented degrees 
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12, plan for General Motors Technical Centre by Saarinen, Saarinen and 
Associates: landscape architect, Thomas D. Church. The lake originally had an 
‘aalloesque’ shape, which was discarded for the present rectangular one. 
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the building programme. Equally Noguchi’s table, 
which consists of a sculpted support reminiscent 
of a gnarled tree and a glass top, achieves the intensity 
of expression of an ‘objet trouvé’ which through its 
unique form exerts a visual prominence uncalled for 
in the tool ‘table’ particularly when reproduced in 
serial form. By contrast the common kitchen table, for 
instance, however often repeated will never irritate 
as it is designed as the barest statement of the tool 
table. 

Slowly through a process of trial and error certain 
elementary principles are being established in the 
design for a mass produced environment in which we 
are now largely involved. In the equipment of interiors 
the tail-end of a phase has been reached inasmuch as 
the prized possessions of the Victorian bourgeoisie have 
been replaced by a greatly augmented number of 
tools (television apparatus, radio, special lamps and 
furniture items) each designed as precious objects and 
each unduly expressive. The visual tyranny of these 
tools for living comfort has cluttered our existence 
with meaningless chatter and has severely handicapped 
the creation of a space background to the articulation 
of the individual. There are signs now that the design 
of the living space equipment is being more compre- 
hensively viewed, and is assuming the anonymity 
of repeat elements. 


architecture of co-existing systems of control 


Under the influence of the severe demands of 
advanced environment control, contemporary build- 
ing design is developing specific implements for its 
separate functions. Rather than using an all purpose 
and thus always compromised instrument, it moves 
towards a differentiation of autonomous systems 
each taking care of a particular aspect; a system which 
deals with the canalizing and focusing of gravita- 
tional energy employing structure as its tool, a system 
establishing comfort levels through the use of filter 
membranes and mechanical core, and thirdly a space 
articulating system canalizing the motion and rest 
relationship of man in space, ‘establishing repose and 
stimulus situation through the position of specific 
objects, and standard foils in significant constellation. 

Through advanced technology enclosure and com- 
fort levels are being established by means of an ever 
thinning apparatus. 

Structure and enclosure methods have advanced 
to the point where habitable space can occur within 
an almost transparent envelope. The tool has 
become invisible; it is the sign of mastery that the 
task should appear effortless. Structure through in- 
creasing tensile ability has been reduced to visual 
insignificance and gradually the invisible heat coil 
in the wall finish is replacing the visible source of 
temperature control, and mechanical transmission of 
sound through microphone pickups is replacing 
acoustically shaped architecture elements. Signifi- 
cantly enough Mies van der Rohe speaks of his archi- 
tecture as of ‘beinahe nichts’ (nearly nothing) and S. 
Chermayeff of ‘invisible architecture.’ What has been 
reduced to nothingness is that component which deals 
with the establishment of primary comfort zones. 
There still remains the vital one which deals with 
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13, Alvar Aallo’s senior dormitory 
for Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 14, table designed 
for mass-production by Isamu 
Noguchi. In the opinion of the 
author, ‘Both are attempting to 
create unique objects where their 
programme would suggest the con- 
ception of typical units. 





man’s visual relationship to the world around him. 
(An interesting, if triflmg example of the purely 
utilitarian need for visual articulation is demon- 
strated in the case of large transparent glass elements 
where the fact of enclosure had to be made visible 
so that people would not injure themselves.) Once the 
basic requirements of body comfort have been taken 
care of by an efficient, highly specialized and almost 
invisible implement, the importance and autonomy 
of spatial definition stand revealed as an important 
challenge to the designer. 

The visual aspect of architecture can occur now as a 
separate element abstracted from the functions of 
weight bearing and of climate control. It becomes 
pure spatial art to a greatly intensified degree. 

An early demonstration of this kind of architecture 
of a differentiated nature was Le Corbusier’s pavilion 
at the 1937 exhibition in Paris. There, it will be 
remembered, a series of pylons on the periphery of the 
enclosure dealt with gravitational forces, a canvas 
shrouded cubic volume, held by wires within, acted as 
climatic filter and a separate lightweight system of 
screens, exhibition panels, ramps and objects was 
used for spatial articulation. 

Recent examples such as van der Rohe’s concert 
hall and museum projects are a clear statement of the 
theme. 

In the large enclosures contemplated the enclosing 
membrane on the periphery will rarely occur as an 
appreciable form element in the partial view which 
is obtained from the inside. Just as in the case of 
enormous exhibition halls the enclosing membrane 
loses itself in the great distance, whereas the important 
visual articulation occurs on the scale of human being 
by means of levels, stairs, ramps, platforms, screens 
and objects. The structural component again either 
by being on the exterior in the case of large building 
elements or in geodesic construction or else if occurring 
within the space is reduced to that of a rhythmic 
notation. The spatial articulation itself because most 
intimately related to the human sensibility assumes 
a major role in the architectural design work. 

Within the framework of such highly differentiated 
architecture, sculpture and painting can play a new 
role. They can find a legitimate place and fulfil 











towards a new environment 





This way there may occur a new synthesis in the 
co-existence of differentiated autonomous systems | 
which is related to the non-monological view of 
contemporary science and philosophy, and which 
is honest inasmuch as it is not based on a oneness 
which no longer exists in the mind of man. 


unique tasks for which they alone are fitted. | 
| 


towards new concepts of form 


There can be little doubt that the emerging con- 
cepts of structure, of continuous enclosure, repeti- 
tional elements, and differentiated control systems | 
are beginning to mould space and form in a decided | 
manner. These trends do not seem to coincide with | 
those encouraged and desired by the prevalent school | 
of architectural theory which stresses the reappear- | 
ance of organic form in architecture. In view of this | 
certain, apparently minor, aspects of such current 
and important architectural works as Gropius’ dormi- | 
tories for Harvard, Mies van der Rohe’s Illinois | 
Institute of Technology Campus, and Eero Saarinen’s | 
General Motors Research Centre, acquire a special | 
significance. | 

It appears as if Mies, who places human form | 
sculptures outside his glass fagades, and Gropius | 
who is reported to have commissioned Arp and Miro. 
to adorn his buildings, are attempting a balance 
by means of what is by now no more than a token 
occurrence of anthropomorphic or nature related- 
forms. Saarinen, also, in his first projects for General 
Motors considered an ‘aaltoesque’ shaped lake, before | 
he gave it its present linear form. More relevant than 
the inclusion of organic form is here the fact that it 
has been abstracted out of the medium of architecture 
and has found its place in sculpture, painting and 
landscape. 

Even more worthy of attention is the fact that 
though the three designers may still strive for centristic 
unity—as far as can be judged at this moment of 
only partial realization of the schemes—it is not this 
design intention which gives the three works their 
stature. Particularly in the case of the Illinois Institute 
and in the General Motors scheme the dynamic of 
repetitional units and their progressional impact 
cannot be contained in either the classic balance of 
van der Rohe’s, or in the organic lakewise grouping of 
Saarinen’s. 

The question of whether with emerging new realities 
of the anonymous, of endlessly linked chains, of 
fugal and progressionalrhythms, all centristic concepts, 
be they geometric or irregular, will give way to new 
concepts, is now becoming a very burning one. Le 
Corbusier’s Marseilles Unité d’Habitation is truly a 
transitional work in that it still achieves unity 
encompassing rhythmic progression. Skidmore, Owings 
and Merrill’s New York Life Insurance scheme, 
Lake Meadows, on the other hand is no longer con- 
cerned with the centristic idea, and has drawn out 
the length of its slabs to an unprecedented degree. 

Perhaps the Americans, whilst sleep-walking in the 
apparently non-ideological areas of technology, are 
penetrating to the new frontiers of architecture, 
beyond which the contemporary artist at the end of 
the renaissance tradition is still fearful to go. 


conclusion 








We devote a large part of a special number to 


aspects of another country which are only remotely. 


architectural. Why? Is it perversity that prompts us 
(editors and readers of specialist magazines), 
accustomed as we are to dealing in none. but the 
glossiest architecture by the glossiest specialists, to 
illustrate the middling to worst by no specialists at 
all? 

The answer is another question. How long are the 
specialists and editors to go on sitting in ivory towers 
while the secular world does its own architecture and 
town-planning, ignoring the glossy gentlemen because 
it doesn’t like the stuff they sell? How long can we go 
on letting politicians, public servants, industrialists. 
local authorities, get away with their act of pretending 
that the squalor of the contemporary man-made 
environment is implicit in civilization, the accidental 
and at the same time inevitable result of a lot of people 
living together. Consider. Never before in ten thousand 
years of picturesque overcrowding has Western man. 
a gregarious character partial to crowd scenes, created 
the kind of squalor we are talking about here--the 
hygienic. but visually scrofulous waste-land which is 
the universal embodiment and symbol of Progress, 
twentieth century style. 

But why in that case, it may be asked, choose to 
pin the disease on the U.S., when in fact it is wide- 
spread im every industrialized society? Because. 
according to the tradition which makes America the 
never-never land where all that has gone wrong with 
wicked old Europe has been, or is being, righted we 
expect to see these abuses cleaned up. Because 
America is an underpopulated sub-continent expressly 
taken over by Europeans so that they might create an 
environment and evolve a way of life, free from the 
disgraces of the old world, free from unjust monarchs, 
naughty priests, wicked exploiters, bestial physical 
conditions. Because, whatever they have not done, 
these same Europeans in America have most brilliantly 
used their opportunities to create unheard-of wealth 
out of the deserts and forests of their sub-continent, 
thereby-—-which is the point here—releasing them- 
selves from the traditional bondage to ‘necessity’ 
which goes with the economy of scarcity. America is 
rich in goods and services, rich also in the world-is- 
my-football spirit which goes with an abundance of 
these good things; rich enough in all ways to create 
for herself the kind of world she wants if there is any 
kind of world she does want. Here is the one society 
that in the circumstances of the 1950’s can say to 
itself: ‘Thus and thus will I live, and such and such 
shall be my palaces and pleasure grounds and land- 
scapes and cities.’ 

Is there in this sense an American scene, an 
American landscape, even an American dream of an 
American scene? There is a love of great enterprises. 
there is technological genius, there is a gift for 
organization; but 1s there the will to realize a new 
kind of world? Is there even the will fo visualize a new 
kind of world? To the frustrated ones in dingy old 
Britain, peering out between the cracks in the rough- 
cast and the chinks in the wire curtain woven for their 
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felicity by the Electricity Commissioners, it some- 
times seems that the U.S. has learned nothing from 
the visual fate of England-—as though Americans had 
no other earthly ambition than to provide a bigger. 
a more general suburbia. to add more wire. to 
model lovingly still huger areas of industrial and even 
agricultural seabbery; in the persuasion that the 
earth’s surface, the medium in which ‘the race its 
destiny doth carve,’ is there for no other purpose than 
to do dirt on. Except that the U.S., having a bigger 
slice of the surface than Britain. has also more room 
for dirt. It will take longer-—well into the twenty-first 
century, perhaps — for our brothers-in-dirt to make over 
the whole of that superb inheritance into acombination 
of automobile graveyard, industrial no-man’s-land 
and Usonian Idiot’s Delight. 

So run the dark dark thoughts of the thoughtful 
democrat when, peeping for the first time behind the 
optimistic clichés, he takes time out to have a look 
at the material environment democracy has made. 
There is nothing (except the environment) to sav he 
is not being a dvspeptie old silly. In an attempt to find 
out the rights of the thing, the REVIEW has taken the 
country which is the hub of modern democracy, and 
has asked a series of silent questions, the answers to 
which are supposed to be provided by the articles in 
order. To sum up is to oversimplify. but if we may do 
both, we would recapitulate briefly thus, adding our 
own observations where we differ from the author. 


QUESTION What are the outstanding visual characteristics of 
the American urban seenc what does man-made America 
look like? 

ANSWER by Christopher Tunnard (p. 344). Briefly, standard- 
ized grid-iron towns with central “pyramids’ sometimes 
forming into cliff-like esearpments, marking higher land 
values; vast engineering undertakings like the TVA, Chicago 
River and Grand Central Station, New York. remarkable for 
big thinking as well as skill. and providing a much-needed 
stimulus to the rest of the world. 

QUESTION What contribution has the U.S. made (still on the 
large scale) to the art of creating environment 7 

ANSWER Here the answer is more nebulous. Apart from the 
‘city beautiful’ movement in the nineteenth century. with its 
Beaux Arts tradition entirely alien to the States and the Garden 
City movement, which only affected an infinitesimal area and 
produced results equally untypical of the country, there 
seems to have been no conscious attempt at all to make an 
art out of the act of creating environment. 


QUESTION What have the American town and city added to 
the international vocabulary of townscape? 

ANSWER A number of things, nearly all accidental or inherited, 
among them a new kind of unregulated and accidental cubism. 
due to the grid-iron plan imposing a visual discipline where 
the need is greatest —i.c.. in areas of concentrated building. 
advertising, ete. Also a suburban pattern wherein forest trees 
and fancy villas have combined to reveal a new aspect in the 


relationship of unity to anarchy. 


QUESTION What signs are there of an attempt to develop the 


art of townscape. so as to give conscious direction to the 


forming or re-forming of towns and cities? 


ANSWER Apart from a multitude of plans, with little, if any. 
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hy the editors 


oflicial backing, and the activities of certain cnlightened 

builders and housing authorities working on a relatively small 

scale and with limitations that are inevitable to their situation 
none. 


QUESTION Having descended to the scale of the street, what 
then can the U.S. tell the old world. that it does not already 
know? 

ANSWER by Saul Steinberg would seem to suggest that it can tell 
us about 
(a) giantism (p. 371)— which. although a disease. reveals a 

certain bigness of view (foreign to the British) which can 
make even squalor rather grand; 

(+) the existence of a curious transatlantic art (p. 372). neuter. 
non-fertilizing, barren of all creative potential, which 
arises from the crossing of European avantgarde zestheties 
with American technological genius; 

(ce) The One Idea (p. 373). Consistency almost approaching 
insanity that accepts the symbol of one aspeet of con- 
temporary life- rendered here by the nest of drawers 
and raise monuments to it which. though vast in size. 
remain without scale and thus. for Steinberg’s purpose. 
undifferentiated from the svmbol that inspired them. 


QUESTION Whati. part does the modern architeet play in the 
task of re-creating America? 

ANSWER by Henry-Russell Hitchcock (p. 386). He has had no 
small success in persuading isolated groups to accept a 
contemporary manner of building which reflects what is best 
in American techniques and ways of life. All the same the 
main current of the nation’s life passes him by. This, the REVIEW 
suggests, is because modern architects in the U.S.--in company 
with those of other countries. but to an even more marked 
extent—-lack a common front. As a result, In an age when 
even simple issues are only grasped with difticulty the exces- 
sive splitter of hairs is by-passed as a difficult character. 


QUESTION In view of its immense size, the complex services if 
provides. and its generally successful solution to a mumber 
of urban problems, is the Rockefeller Centre to be taken as 
a pattern of a kind of redevelopment— typically American 
suitable to modern seale town planning? 

ANSWER by Winston Weisman (p. 399). Purely from the 
town planners point of view. super-block planning such as 
this obviously has, at least temporarily, a part to play in 
urban redevelopment in the U.S. The Review believes that by 
accepting it as the sought-for solution, the need for thinking 
out the kind of cities we really want may well be lost to sight. 
And it clearly does not produce the cities which we or the 
U.S. really want. This raises another question. one only 
implied in Dr. Weisman’s story. 


QUESTION Is the operation of vast’ economic forces. which 
obviously played such a large part in creating the Rockefeller 
Centre, and whieh continue to play a large part ino nia 
other American buildings. as omnipotent a factor as Dr. 
Weisman’s analysis suggests? 

ANSWER No one can deny that financial and other economic 
factors play a preponderant part in American. as in other 
nations’ architecture and urban redevelopment. What must 
be denied, however, is the suggestion that such factors 
irrevocably determine the choices we make and the way we 
act as human beings. The Rockefeller Centre and other 
buildings like it were not produced by forces beyond human 
control, mysterious and powerful as they may seem. The 
economic system which gave rise to it is merely one of the 














things that individuals have invented and come to believe in. 
in the same way that individuals have invented and come to 
believe in other materialist creeds—Communism and_ the 
faiths that are pinned to technology, management and so on. 


But those who want a richer way of life than acceptance of 


give them must first of all realize the 
usclessness of abdicating responsibility in this way. Freedom 
precondition of a fuller life as it is the 
foundation of democratic philosophy. It is impossible to 
act freely if one cannot make independent decisions, and 
independent decisions are only worthwhile when they are 
taken by responsible people-—by people, that is, who believe 
free will. Once they have achieved this. 
the vistas are limitless. No longer is the individual a common 
shackled to a system which produces what 


materialism can 


in action is the 


themselves to have 


dcnovunator 


nobody wants:-a squalid environment for instance—and 
which. by diseuising itself as a law of nature, makes improve- 
ment seem impossible. The Rockefeller Centre was not 


created by cconomics; it was created by men who believed 


they were pawns of a certain economic system, and as a 
result were pawns, 
QUESTION More than any other nation in the world the U.S. has 


from technology. Clearly, 
however, there is shill a gap between the potentialities of the 


shown the vast benetits that come 


and the satisfaction of the desperate needs, not to 
beings for 


machine 

human 
material things. In the field of building the gap is particularly 
obvious. In its gigantic effort to close it is the U.S. showing 
the rest of the world something it would be well advised to 
study and emulate? 

ANSWER by Gerhard Kallmann (). (07). It is 
than that. Tt is demonstrating to the 
salvation is the way of technological development. 


mention the bottomless appetites. of 


doing more 


QUESTION $ But does not: that answer subseribe to the mater- 
ialist fallacy just described? 
ANSWER) The skill and cnergy of the U.S. in technology is 


as are the benefits that a similar skill and 
energy in technological development could bring to the rest 
of the But the U.S. or 
anvone clse to fall into the error of believing that the exploita- 
lion of techniques is an alternative and more fruitful ereed 
lo that of the creative exercise of the will, or (which comes to 


incontrovertible, 


world, it would be a disaster were 


the same thing) that the will takes its orders from science. 
Admittedly, the world pictured te us by Mr. Kallmann is a 
It is a world freed from many of the sins 
poverty, squalor, poor housing and in- 
But if the technocracy that will achieve these desir- 
able things involves faith in technics as anything more than a 
uscful over-simplitication (like functionalism) coined to give 
emphasis to a neglected aspect-—-then it is nothing but a new 
and more insidious disguise for the same materialist fallacy — 
jusl one more 
free will. Nor was free will an invention of the Renaissance. 
Kor the last hundred and fifty years the Western world has 
been plagued with sleep-walkers following blindly the thin steel 
thread of technies, in the simple faith that the next bend in 
the dream would show the long-sought crack of daylight. 
Daylight never comes—to sleep-walkers. Full self-consciousness 
is our need. To wake up—out of both the Renaissance and the 
technological dream. 


well-organized one. 
that beset us now: 
cthicieney. 


Technocracy, as we see it, is the pistol the U.S. holds 
to the stomach of western civilization. Though reveal- 
ing something genuinely heroic in her political handling 
of the post-war chaos, she is prepared to act big only 
so long as her fellow-travellers are ready to talk her 
language. But her language is baby-talk—of dollars 


world that the way of 


way of abdicating the delightful insecurity of 


and technies—and this is deadly dangerous — to 
democracy. The significance of the American urban 
landscape is that it exhibits just the same symptoms— 
the symptoms of infantilism and arrested develop- 
ment. If Britain shows signs of becoming middle-aged 
the U.S. is showing signs of spurning adulthood 
altogether. In cultural terms that means that the rest 
of the world might have nothing to get from the 
States beyond w what it has already borrowed in 
dollars and crooners. That the U.S. has nothing more 
than Marshall Aid to give starts some very strange 
thoughts, yet our survey of the American scene 
sugvests that this may be a serious danger. 

Our survey, as we have repeated continually. is a 
trial one, necessarily superficial. whose object is to 
raise rather than end discussion. As such it makes 
sweeping accusations which may well turn out to be 
vrotesque. Nevertheless. it makes them—in the cause 
of landscape theory, and in the hope alee of getting 
the citizens of the U.S. to look less at themselves and 
more at America. The U.S. has created a_ great 
Popular art-—-a modern urban folk-art compounded 
of jazz, the movies, Main Street, Highway Culture, 
teen-age fashions, Know-how, framed houses, a lan- 
guage of forceful colloquialisms and a universal 
literature of Whodunnits. The movies can be said 
to have established this American popular art through- 
out Christendom-—-amongst the victims of industrial- 
ism, the millions of Europeans torn from their peasant 
cultures. And if you take the not unnatural view 
that in the long run comics are a less lethal form of 
escape than gin, it represents a big advance. 

But a huge chasm divides Popular from Fine art, 
‘the world’ from ‘the spirit.” The U.S. has shown few 
tendencies to preoccupy herself with the latter, not 
certainly from ignorance, still less from contempt, but 

‘ather from an excessive, an almost morbid, reverence 
for the higher issues which spring partly from the 
self -abasing t ‘adition of seventeenth century puritan- 
ism, partly from the democratic conviction —also 
seventeenth century—that you must not impose your 
own values on other immortal souls (hence the absence 
of religious training in her schools); and partly from 
the paradox that despite the pilgrim fathers and all 
that. American sources of man-and-brain-power have 
been drawn largely from those ranks and orders of 
men in Kurope who were, on the whole, loth to wrestle 
with the Spirit when there were Redskins and Billy- 
the-kids to wrestle with. 

Americans, though they hate to be reminded, no 
longer gallop in ten- -gallon hats after Redskins. And 
vet, so strong are these combined traditions, their 
heirs still hesitate to face up to the task of working 
out more sedentary values. [t is this hesitation that 
is reflected in the state of the visible environment, 
which it has been the purpose of this number to jnvesti- 
gate. Perhaps the traditions will remain too strong. We 
shall see. Enough for the moment to repeat that 
whatever the result, the way they face up to this task 
will become in course of time visible upon the surface 
of the land which is our greatest, most accurate, most 
detailed, most elaborate source of information about 
a nation and its philosophy of life-—the case, capping 
all others, of si monumentum requiris circumspice. 
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nineteenth century 


Nothing in all history had ever succeeded like America, 
and every American knew it. Nowhere else on the globe 
had nature been at once so rich and so generous, and her 
riches were available to all who had the enterprise to 
take them and the good fortune to be white. 


Whatever promised to increase wealth was auto- 
matically regarded as good, and the American was 
tolerant, therefore, of speculation, advertising, deforesta- 
tion, and the exploitation of natural resources, and bore 
patiently with the worst manifestations of industrialism. 


Theories and speculations disturbed the American, 
and he avoided abstruse philosophies of government 
or conduct as healthy men avoid medicines. Benjamin 
Franklin was his philosopher, not Jonathan Edwards, 
and when he took Emerson to heart it was for his emphasis 
on self-reliance rather than for his idealism. No 
philosophy that got much beyond common sense com- 
manded his interest, and he ruthlessly transformed even 
the most abstract metaphysics into practical ethics. 


The American’s attitude toward culture was at once 
suspicious and indulgent. Where it interfered with more 
important activities, he distrusted it; where it was the 
recreation of his leisure hours or of his womenfolk, he 
tolerated it. For the most part, he required that culture 
serve some useful purpose. Education was his 
religion, and to it he paid the tribute both of his money 
and his affection; yet, as he expected his religion to be 
practical and pay dividends, he expected education to 
prepare for life—by which he meant, increasingly, jobs 
and professions. 


The American rarely expected to stay put and had little 
interest in building for the future. It was easier to skim 
the cream off the soil, the forests, the mines—or business 
investments—and go on to something new, especially 
when new was so often synonymous with better. He had, 
besides, boundless confidence in the ability of the next 
generation to look after itself, and where both land and 
resources appeared inexhaustible, that faith seemed well 
founded. Familiar with the marvels of science and 
invention, he was reluctant to make commitments for 
future generations, to bind them to any place, any 
career, any policy, or technique which might speedily 
be outmoded or unprofitable. For this self-indulgence 
he paid a high price, and his descendants a higher. 
Dazzled by the concept of infinity, prodigal of the 
resources of nature and of his own resources, greedy 
and reckless, he did more damage in a century than 
nature could repair in a thousand years. From Maine to 
Oregon he left forests in ruins; instead of cultivating, 
he mined the soil; he killed off bison and pigeon, polluted 
streams, wasted coal, oil and gas. His habits of waste 
he transmitted to a generation that could no longer 
afford them; his refusal to think beyond the present 
encouraged a hostility to planning that was to prove 
almost disastrous. 





The American 


twentieth century 


It was, perhaps, inevitable that as Americans moved 
from country to city and embraced a technological 
civilization they should lose touch with nature, and with 
its discipline, and come to live at second hand. The 
change was both physical and psychological. An ordinary 
snowstorm disrupted the communications, heating, and 
food supply of a whole city; a telephone strike created 
nation-wide chaos. Labour-saving devices multiplied and 
largely defeated their own purpose: . . . Automobiles did 
not in fact expand horizons but merely made it easier to 
reach them and thus to ignore them, and as Americans 
ceased to walk they lost familiarity even with their own 
countryside. Children who studied the geography of 
China could not name the trees that shaded their own 
streets, while their parents, who thought nothing of a 
transcontinental automobile junket, were ignorant of the 
most elementary facts about the climate and soil of the 
country they traversed. 


Recreation came to be enjoyed vicariously. From 
playing games Americans took to watching them and 
then to listening to them on the radio. Even enthusiasm 
ceased to be spontaneous and was artificially organized 
and evoked by cheer leaders. Men who enjoyed artificial 
adventures in the pages of mysteries or westerns, and 
women who acquired artificial complexions, found little 
difficulty in adopting artificial emotions: they turned 
to the radio and the movies for excitement and sensation, 
laughter and tears, and learned about love from the 
magazines. 


There seemed to be, in short, a progressive atrophy of 
the creative instinct of the average American. 


Only a perfectionist would submit these failures as an 
indictment or hold that a people who had left undone 
some of those things which it should have done had 
forfeited its claim to virtue or to greatness. . . . For it was 
clear that the American character, notwithstanding its 
relative maturity, was still in process of development, 
that the course which that development would take was 
still open, and that the future promised to be no less 
interesting than the past. For it was still true, a century 
and three quarters after Turgot’s famous letter to Dr. 
Price, that this people was the hope of the human race; 
it was still true, a century after Longfellow had penned 
the lines, that 


Humanity with all its fears 
With all its hopes of future years 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate. 


Extracts from The American Mind: An 
Interpretation of American Thought and 
Character since the 1880's. By Henry 


Steele Commager. Published by Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1950. 




















Postscript to Anthology by the Goncourt Brothers 


I sometimes think the day will come when all the modern nations will adore a sort of 
American god, a god who will have been a man that lived on earth and about whom much 
will have been written in the popular press; and images of this god will be set up in the 
churches, not as the imagination of each individual painter may fancy him, not floating on a 
Veronica kerchief, but established, fixed once and for all by photography. Yes, I foresee a 


photographed god, wearing spectacles. 


On that day civilization will have reached its peak and there will be steam-propelled 


gondolas in Venice. 


November 1861. 


The Goncourt Fournals, 1851-1870, edited*and 
translated by Lewis Galentiére. Cassell, 1937. 
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LCC Housing : A New Leaf 


The recently published designs for a large 
new LCC housing scheme in the Putney- 


Wimbledon area are of special interest as being 


the first fruits of the transfer of the responsi- 
bility for the design of housing from the 
Valuer’s department to the Architect’s. This 


transfer took place a year ago, following 
criticism from many quarters of the poor 


standard of layout and design seen in recent 
LCC housing schemes. 

This latest work shows a remarkable advance. 
The planning is more imaginative and the 
design of the individual buildings promises at 
last real architectural quality. It is a mixed 
scheme, of flats, maisonettes and small houses, 
and makes the most of the visual variety such 
an arrangement offers—a_ refreshing change 
from the rows of barrack-like blocks of identical 
height of which LCC urban housing generally 
consists. 

The site, of 23 acres, is at present occupied 
by large Edwardian and Victorian houses and 
their grounds. It is, therefore, already interest- 
ingly landscaped (in part by Sir Joseph Paxton) 
and has over 400 fine mature trees in good 
condition. Several of the houses will be pre- 
served and used for community purposes. 
Among the buiidings are to be four eleven- 








storey blocks of flats—the highest yet attempted 
by a local authority in the London area—which 
will add greatly to the visual interest of the 
scheme and, because of the small amount of 
ground they occupy, allow much of the site to 
be left unbuilt on and most of the trees to be 
preserved. 

These blocks are T-shaped in plan, with 
three flats on each floor, each of which, there- 
fore, has windows on three sides and no walls 
adjoining other flats. Altogether, the site will 
house about 1,600 people. It is hoped to begin 
work during 1951, and to complete it before 
the end of 1953. 
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MANHATTAN AFTERNOON 
Drawing and Sonnett by Osbert Lancaster from 
Facades and Faces recently published by JohnMurray. 


Manhattan Afternoon 


Here those of us who really understand 

Feel that the past is very close at hand. 

In that old brownstone mansion ‘cross the way, 
Copied from one that she had seen by chance 
When on her honeymoon in Paris, France, 
Mrs. Van Dryssel gave her great soirées; 

And in the chic apartment house next door 

J. Rittenhaus the Second lived—and jumped, 
The morning after General Motors slumped, 
Down from a love-nest on the thirtieth floor. 
Tread softly then, for on this holy ground 
You'd hear the ‘twenties cry from every stone 
And Bye-Bye Blackbird on the saxophone 








If only History were wired for sound. 
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Triennale Di Milano 

The ninth Milan Triennale, to be held in May- 
September 1951, will comprise an international 
exhibition of modern architecture and exhibi- 
tions of modern industrial and decorative art. 
The exhibition of modern architecture will 
illustrate the history of the modern movement 
from its beginnings down to our own times, 
presenting architecture in relationship to the 
other arts; part of this, and part of the exhibi- 
tions of industrial and decorative art will be 
displayed in the experimental quarter, ‘QTS8,’ 
established in Milan for the last exhibition. 
One section of the architectural exhibition, it is 
interesting to note, will be devoted to ‘spon- 
taneous’ architecture in Italy, showing how 
certain qualities of an architecture which is 
intimately linked with its surroundings and 
perfectly adapted to its functions partake of the 
modern spirit—in other words, to the Italian 
functional tradition. 





Robert H. Matthew, the architect, and H. J. Whitfield Lewis, Principal Housing Architect, examine a model 


of the eleven storey block of flats to be built in the Wimbledon-Putney area 


see the note LCC Housing: A New 


Leaf on this page. The other model illustrated shows the complete layout. 
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The New Old Vic 
The Old Vie Theatre, Waterloo Road, re- 
opened last month with a reconstructed stage 


area (shown below), designed by Douglas 


Rowntree in consultation with Pierre Sonrel. 
This use of a combined forestage and main stage 
constitutes the first large-scale attempt made 
in this country to free the producer and author 
from the limitations of the picture frame and 





The reconstructed interior of the Old Vie. 


io create a closer link between actor and 
audience. 

The main problem involved was the designing 
of forestage flanks in such a way that they would 
appear to be part of the scenery when the 
forestage was in use and yet form part of the 
auditorium when realistic plays were being 
given. The problem was partly solved by the 
skilful use of lighting, which can either give the 
forestage the appearance of a complete archi- 
tectural unit (with lights in louvres and in 

















doors at the side, as well as behind sound 
boards in the coved ceiling) or link this stage 
with the main stage, thus destroying the dark 
picture frame effect. All lighting is electronically 
controlled from the circle by an operator who 
has an uninterrupted view of the stage and 
can produce subtle variations in strength and 
colour by means of this new system. 

The only alterations to the auditorium have 
been made to improve sight-lines, to facilitate 
the running of the theatre and to prevent noise 
from the streets being heard by the audience. 
The Victorian character of the auditorium has 
been retained in the decorations and colour 
scheme by James Brown. The predominant 
colour, in addition to gold and red, is grey- 
green, used in four shades. 


The Coventry Competition 

Architects have until next July to prepare 
designs for a new Coventry Cathedral, the com- 
petition for which was referred to in the caption 
to the frontispiece of the October issue and in 
the note on the cover. The frontispiece showed 
two of the modern buildings (designed by the 
City Architect) now going up in the bombed 
centre of Coventry, which has been replanned 
on the lines illustrated on the cover. The point 
was made that the new cathedral will form the 
climax of this replanned city centre and should 
be designed in relation to it. For this and for 
many even better reasons there is no case for 
demanding a Gothic Revival building, as the 
Harlech Commission, reporting in 1947, had 
recommended the Cathedral Council to do. 

The competition conditions have now been 
published and reveal that the Council have been 
wise enough to lay down no conditions as to 
style. There had also been a suggestion that red 
sandstone (of which neighbouring old buildings, 
and the ruins of the bombed cathedral, are con- 
structed) should be insisted upon as the building 
material. On this subject, too, no conditions 
have been iaid down, but a hint is given that 
the material is thought appropriate by the 
inclusion of the information that ‘a similar good 
sandstone (light pink-grey) is still available.’ 

The prizes in the competition are £2,000, 
£1,500 and £1,000. The assessors are Sir Perey 
Thomas, Mr. Edward Maufe and Mr. Howard 
Robertson. 


INTELLIGENCE 





An inauguration ceremony took place recently 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology to 
mark the commencement of excavations for the 
laboratory to house the departments of biology and 
food technology. Structurally the laboratory is 
designed with a single row of columns through the 
centre of the building. The architects are Anderson 
and Beckwith. 


The MARS Group—the English Branch of CIAM 

has decided to widen its activities and improve 
its link with the younger generation of English 
architects by forming a new class of Junior Mem- 
bership, open to any bona fide student of archi- 
tecture or of the allied arts or sciences. 


Pietro Belluschi of Portland, Oregon, has been 
appointed dean of the School of Architecture and 
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5, The Thames, South Bank by Mavimilien Luce from the ‘Pointillists and their Period’ Exhibition at the 
Redfern Gallery; 6, Nature Morte devant la Fenétre by Claud Venard from the Exhibition at the Leicester 
Galleries; 7, The Drowning of Orpheus by Robert Medley, and 8, Pamphlets and Seals with an Engraving 
of Charles I from the Trompe Vail Exhibition, both at the Hanover Gallery. Headpiece below, a Lithograph 
by Picasso from the Arts Council Exhibition of his work at the New Burlington Gallery. 


Planning at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

The new Republic Nation Bank building at 
Dallas, Texas, for which excavations have already 
begun, is the first to offer ‘drive in’ banking facilities. 
(The customer need not leave his motor car.) 
Architects are Harrison and Abromovitz. 


A committee has been formed, with the support 
of the SPAB, to try to preserve Wrencote, a 
richly ornamented early Georgian house in South 
Croydon, which has lately been defaced by adver- 
tisements and allowed to deteriorate. It is suggested 
that it should be acquired as a Croydon Museum by 
the Borough Council. 


EXHIBITIONS 





When Picasso took himself 
to Provence in 1946 he 
was 64—no great age fora 
great painter, to be sure, 
and no age at all for one 
who happens to be Picasso 
as well, but none the less 
one at which one might 
expect a certain slackening 
of the zest for exploration, 
a tendency to consolidate 
old gains rather than undertake new advances. 
And that, so far as the evidence provided by 
the Arts Council exhibition ‘Picasso in Prov- 
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ence’ at the New Burlington Gallery goes, is 
precisely what one finds. But then, of course, 
the evidence goes almost nowhere at all, as 
is half admitted by Philip James in the 
introduction to the catalogue when he writes: 
‘A visit to Antibes in 1946 saw the extension 
of the new style and the beginning of a new 
“period’’—his Provence period, which in all 
its aspects is the subject of this exhibition. 
A large studio on the second floor of the 
Museum at Antibes was put at his disposal and, 
of equal importance, a supply of large panels. 
These he covered with a series of classical 
subjects, nymphs, fauns and centaurs, which 
recur in the lithographs and plates in_ this 
exhibition; and while Picasso has always been 
a monumental artist in whatever size he worked, 
it is when he expresses himself on this scale, as 
in Guernica, that the means of expression seem 
completely in harmony with the power and 
technical virtuosity.’ The fact is that none of 
these large panels was included in the exhibition, 
and so, however inevitable the omission, it was 
not really representative of the Provence period 
‘in all its aspects’ at all. It even seems doubtful 
if the cases devoted to pottery were really repre- 
sentative of the master’s much bruited excursion 
into that craft. Still, nothing Picasso touches 
but bears his fingerprints, so to speak: to quote 
Mr. James again, ‘he creates a Picasso and 
nothing but a Picasso every time’—and if there 
were few instances of his creating something 

[continued on page 422 
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continued from page 420] 

more than a Picasso among the ecighty-odd 
drawings, lithographs, ceramics and bronzes 
that made up this exhibition, it must at least 
be admitted that he is much better at creating 
Picassos than anyone else. 

Outside the New Burlington Gallery turn 
right, then right and right again and on your 
right you come to the Redfern Gallery and the 
gallery of Roland Delbanco, 
curiously interlocked. At the former there was 
a largish exhibition called *Pointiliists and their 
Period,’ a portmanteau title which allowed of the 
inclusion of such painters as that stalwart of 
Impressionism Guillaumin, Corot’s pupil Lepine, 
and Monet’s American follower Thomas Buford 
Meteyard, in addition to the Pointillists proper: 
of the latter, Signac and Luce were well 
represented—Luce’s The Thames, South Bank is 
reproduced on p. 420—and Seurat indifferently 
so. At Roland Browse and Delbanco there 
was an exhibition of sculpture, mostly small 
pieces, which included an estimable Charoux, 
three Maillols (including a life-size kneeling 
girl), seven small Moores and a couple of recent 
Butlers. Upstairs was the first public exhibition 
in England of the Czech painter Jacob Born- 
friend, who works in an Expressionist tradition 
which must be recognized as one of the main 
currents in contemporary European painting, 
although it is less to English taste than the 
decorative Francophil style of which Robert 
Medley, who was showing at the Hanover 
Gallery, is so competent an exponent. 

Also at the Hanover was an exhibition of that 
highly specialized sub-section of the art of 
painting, trompe Vail. Trompe Veil in the 


Browse and 








9, Coalyard at Sible Hedingham, by Kenneth Rown- 
tree from his exhibition at the Leicester Galleries. 


strict sense of the term postulates more than 
mere photographic realism or tricks with 
perspective; deception must be carried to the 
point of representing the objects in the picture 
to the exact size of the original, so that the 
hand may go out to pick them off the wall 
before the eye is undeceived. As one would 
expect, the seventeenth-century Dutch were 
adepts in the game, and somehow managed 
to produce pictures which are practical jokes 
and works of art at the same time. Gysbrechts’ 
Open Cupboard Door was certainly the most 
striking picture in the show, and after it, 
perhaps, Colyer’s Pamphlets and Seals with an 
Engraving of Charles I (reproduced on p. 420). 
(Edward Colyer was a Dutchman who worked 
in London for a period.) But eighteenth- and 
early nineteenth-century England made its con- 
tribution, too—largely anonymously, though 
H. B. Harris and J. Wilks are names to 
remember in this context. 

Finally, three simultaneous shows at the 
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Leicester Galleries must receive mention. In the 
furthest room were hung the results of Ivon 
Hitchens’ bold decision to leave landscape for 
the human form—a decision entirely justified 
by those results; in the middle one, two-score 
pictures by that most efficient French painter 
Claud Vénard; and in the nearest about as 
many watercolours by Kenneth Rowntree. 


CORRESPONDENCE 





To the Editors 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 

Dear Sirs,—I have rarely enjoyed a book review 
as much as I enjoyed Mr. Andrew Derbyshire’s 
ill-tempered piece on Bruno Zevi’s book. I have 
only just seen Mr. Zevi’s book myself and haven’t 
had a chance to read it—so I am not sure that I 
would agree with Mr. Derbyshire at all. It just 
seems to me wholly admirable for a critic to be so 
thoroughly bad-tempered in print. 

Mr. Derbyshire is wrong, however, in saying that 
Zevi’s book has a center line on each page, like a 
government publication. My copy of Zevi’s book 
has no center line. If it had a center line it would 
make absolutely no sense. I am perfectly willing to 
concede that the book Mr. Derbyshire saw does have 
a center line, in which case I am not surprised that 
he got so angry. But, perhaps, he was really reading 
a government publication all the time. 

Yours, ete., 
PETER BLAKE, 
Associate Editor, 
New York. Architectural Forum. 

Mr. A. Derbyshire writes: Mr. Blake is very 

generous about my bad temper and humorously misses 
[continued on page 424 
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Architects of Stores and Public Buildings. and reconstruction. 


GEORGE PARNALL 


Design and Craftsmanship 


GEORGE PARNALL & CO. LTD. 4 BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON W.C.I 
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the point. I’m not good at this kind of banter, but I’m 
glad that Mr. Blake does not have to read, as I did, a 
book about Organic Architecture that follows the 
dictates of axial symmetry on every page. But perhaps 
Mr. Blake is right, and my copy of Zevi’s book has, 
in fact, been published by some government or other. 
In which case, IT am eager to know which government 
it is that is wasting people’s money on such nonsense. 
And, refreshed by Mr. Blake, my ill humour now 


feeds gratefully on this new suspicion. 


TRADE & INDUSTRY 





New Atlas Fluorescent Fittings 

Thorn Electrical Industries, the manu- 
facturers of Atlas lamps and fluorescent light 
fittings, have recently added two new designs 
to their considerable range of modern fittings. 
The model GkK/4240 has been specially pro- 
duced as a home light fitting. The choice of lamp 
has till now complicated this issue as the more 
powerful four-foot tubes tended to be out of 
proportion in small modern rooms, whereas the 
two-foot 20-watt tubes, though more suitable 
in length, gave insufficient illumination even in 
multiples of four. 

With the new fitting this has been overcome 
by using four two-foot 40-watt lamps positioned 
to give direct and indirect illumination. The 
reflector is finished in bronze on the outside and 
stove enamelled white on the internal reflecting 
surfaces. The diffuser tray, projecting down- 
wards in the centre, is of opal ‘Perspex.’ The 
lamps recommended for domestic lighting are 





peach or warm white or alternatively, these 
may be combined with warm white lamps 
fitted for indirect lighting and the peach colour 
in the centre positions for direct lighting. Each 
fitting is equipped with double flow starter 
switches, and the lamps are connected in series 
pairs. The suspension system is new, a small 
slotted saddle carrying a terminal block for 
mains connections being screwed to the ceiling, 





i sg ge 
10, a domestic fluorescent fitting. 


into which the fitting hooks, and the cone- 
shaped cover is then slid up and fixed to con- 
ceal it. Price, excluding lamps but including 
purchase tax, is reasonable at £12 Os. 8d. 

The second design supplements their existing 
range of large five-foot standard fittings, and is 
available in two forms, the GL/3080 which takes 
three 80-watt tubes, and the GL/4080 which is 
fitted with four. The side diffuser panels are of 
reeded glass and produce a shadowless light, 
while the centre section gives downward 
illumination through an arrangement of louvres. 

The necessary metal parts at either end, 





MARGINALIA 


which normally produce shadows, are reduced to 
a minimum by the simple process of putting 
opal windows in them, and on the under 
surface, dispersive panels are fitted at either 
end for the same purpose. Metal parts are 





11, a new five-foot fluorescent fitting. 


finished in satin bronze for the end frames and 
in white enamel elsewhere. 

Quickstart or starter switch control gear can 
be supplied and the four-lamp fittings can be 
arranged for two-circuit control. Suspension is 
by chain or rod, and a special plate and cover 
can be supplied where the standard 24-in. 
fixing centres do not coincide with the ceiling 
joists. The total weight is 68 Ib. Prices, including 
purchase tax but without lamps, are £82 15s. 2d. 
for model GL/3080 and £386 Os. 2d. for model 
GL/4080, quickstart controls being extra to 
them. Both designs are by Peter Bell, MSIA. 

Thorn Electrical Industries, who already 
produce Ferguson radio and Mary Ann house- 
hold products, have recently announced some 
interesting developments in 
activities. They have for some time had im- 

[continued on page 426 








OFFICES, 


MARBLED. 


LONDON, S.W.1. 








NON-STRETCH, NON-CREEP. HARD AND DURABLE. 

MANUFACTURED IN ALL COLOURS, BOTH PLAIN AND 

SILENT TO TREAD, HEAT 
EASILY MAINTAINED. 


HARD PRESS CURED 
RUBBER TILING 
IS THE 
BEST FLOORING FOR ALL TYPES OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS, HOTELS, 
LICENCED HOUSES, HOSPITALS, CANTEENS, PRIVATE DWELLINGS, ETC. 


INSULATING, 


RUBBALUX COMPANY 


8 HOLBEIN PLACE, SLOANE SQUARE 


AIR MINISTRY, WAR OFFICE, GOVERNMENT DEPTS., 
BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS, BRITISH ELECTRICITY 
AUTHORITY, COUNTY AND BOROUGH COUNCILS, 
REGIONAL HOSPITAL BOARDS, LEADING BREWERS 


SLO 4065-4021 





KING EDWARD VII HOSPITAL, WINDSOR. 
**RUBBALUX "’ flooring laid to main corridors. 


CONTRACTORS TO :— 
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RADIANT Of the formal 
group. Average diffuse light trans- 
mission 75%, giving a high degree 
of diffusion and almost complete 
obscuration. 














MERSEY Of the non-formal 
group. Average diffuse light trans- 
mission 80°. Diffusion and 
obscuration values approximate to 
1” Rolled Glass. Degree of ob- 
scuration is greatly influenced by 
the direction of glazing. 


























“HARLEQUIN” Of the formal 
group. Average diffuse light trans- 
mission 85%. Diffusion and 
obscuration values closely corres- 
pond to that of Majestic. 


SUPPLIES OF ALL THREE OF THESE NEW GLASSES ARE AVAILABLE THROUGH THE 





USUAL TRADE CHANNELS. 


Consult the Technical Sales and Service Department at St. Ulelens, Lancs, or Seluyn Louse, Cleveland Kow, 


St. James's, London, SW 1. Telephones: St. Helens goor; Whitehall 5672-6. 


PILKINGTON BROTHERS LIMITED 


“HARLEQUIN” is the registered trade mark of Pilkington Brothers Limited, 
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continued from page 424] 
portant technical and manufacturing links with 
the American concerns, Sylvania  Electvic 
Products Ine., and Phileo Radio Corporation, 
and in April of this year acquired a controlling 
interest in Ekco-Ensign Ltd., the lamp and 
lighting subsidiary of E. K. Cole, Ltd. 
Recently they bought the 170-year-old firm of 
George Forrest & Son, Ltd., specialist manu- 
facturers of decorative light fittings and now 
they have acquired a controlling interest in 
Tricity Cookers Ltd., reputed to have produced, 
in 1906, the first electric cooker. The Thorn 
Company is becoming quite an empire. 

Thorn Electrical Industries, London, W.C.1. 


world’s largest window for the 1951 Festival of Britain South Bank Exhibition. 








Outsize Window for the South Bank 

The centenary of the 1851 Exhibition would 
hardly be complete without some ambitious 
reply to the old Crystal Palace, and Pilkingtons 
have just made it with what they describe, 
and we do not refute them, as the largest 
window in the world. It is 50 ft. long by 8 ft. 
high, of 3 in. polished plate glass, weighs a 
ton and it will form a transparent wall in the 
Power and Production Pavilion at the South 
Bank Exhibition. As a comparison, the average 
sized commercial shop-window measures 10 ft. 
by 8 ft. 6 in. 

The window has been manufactured by a 
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continuous process in Pilkingtons Cowley Hill 
works, which has a _ one-thousand-foot-long 
twin grinding and polishing plant. A vacuum 
operated ‘sucker’ was used to lift it in the 
course of the journey from St. Helens, Lancs., to 
London by a slow speed carefully selected route. 
Pilkington Brothers Ltd., St. Helens, Lancs. 





The Story of a Works 

‘The Story of the Old Works 1790-1949,’ 
published by John Harper & Co., the manu- 
facturers of gas radiators, was compiled as a 
requiem to the works now closed which the 
company has occupied since its founding in 
1790. It covers 160 years of progress and develop- 
ment, a century and a half more wracked with 
change than any similar period of history. Any 
company that has survived that epoch has a 
tale worth the telling, though, unfortunately, 
those on whom the daily tasks crowd in rarely 
record what later generations would like to 
know. The author has overcome these difficulties 
with an account that is eminently readable and 
pleasantly avoids the pretentiousness that all 
too often inflates this kind of history. It is well 
laid out and presented and does credit to the 
Old Works. 

John Harper & Co., Ltd., Willenhall, Staffs. 








Erratum 
Man Made America, page 361, line 1: for Edward 
Hopper read Lloyd Goodrich. 


Appointments 


ARCHITECTURAL’ metalworkers require a DESIGNER- 
DRAUGHTSMAN of considerable merit. Top salaried position 
for skilled man. Apply The Morris Singer Company, Hope 
House, Gt. Peter Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 








Installation by : 


Drake 


CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL 


Chapel of Our Lady of the Undercroft 


and Gorham Ltd. 





The Chapel is situated in the centre bay of the 
Eastern end of The Crypt, and was constructed by 


Ernulf (Prior, 1096-1107). 


The stone screens between the Norman pillars were 
first set probably in the time of the Black Prince, 
who directed that he should be buried ten paces 
from the altar, Traces of the original decoration can 


still be seen on the vaulting. 


The Chapel is illuminated by four concealed bronze 


fittings each having 2-75 watt tubular lamps. 


36 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W. 1 


ALSO MANCHESTER HEREFORD WINCHESTER 
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ALDWYCH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2. Telephone: HC Born 6949 
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Colmers Farm Secondary Modern School, Birmingham. 
Architects: Harrison & Cox. 





Look at this ceiling at Colmers 


Farm Secondary School! 





There’s no visible metal to support the hanging struc- 
ture of Lloyd Boards because they have been fitted 
with the new Lloyd Concealed Fixing system. 
The boards are supplied in 2 ft. squares, # in. deep, ready-greoved to fit the Tee-flanges of the new system. What 
with Concealed Fixing, Alloy Fixing and Talon Fixing, Bowaters Building Boards are now able to supply the most 


economical, suitable method for any suspended ceiling construction. 


BOWATERS BUILDING BOARDS LIMITED 





Harewood House, Hanover Square, London W.I. Tel.: Mayfair 9266 





Issued by: ASSOCIATED BOWATER INDUSTRIES LIMITED, a member of the Bowater Organisation 
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Built to better purpose by 


(rompton | 





BY APPOINTMENT 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ELECTRIC LAMPS 
TO H.M. THE KING 


C.LF. 3 


YoU 





SEE BETTER IDEAS IN 


Crompton lighting fittings 


This moderately priced design (No. BM.4431) is as practical as it is pleasant. 
Suitable for social interiors or select commercial application, its quiet dignity enhances an efficient performance. 
Some features of design are :— * 


* 


CROMPTON PARKINSON LTD . CROM 


PANELS of special diffusing fluted glass. 


LIGHT DISTRIBUTION is very softly controlled for maximum 
visual comfort. 


INSTALLATION on ceiling surface or with two-lamp suspension 
set as shown. Individual or continuous line arrangement. 


CONTROL GEAR self-contained high power factor pattern 
completely assembled and wired in the fitting. 


METALWORK pre-treated to resist corrosion in finely lacquered 
neutral tone aluminium to suit most interior decorations. 


LAMPS 4 x 40w. Crompton fluorescent tubular lamps, 


There is a Crompton lighting fitting and lamp for 
most places and a Crompton lighting engineer to serve 
you in every place. 


PTON HOUSE . ALDWYCH . LONDON . W.C.2 
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Recommendation for specification 


‘sMADE BY DE LA RUE”? a 














Potterton Boilers at The Oval in the changing rooms at the Oval are 


installed two special POTTERTON Gas Fired Lagged Storage Sets, supplying hot water to the slipper baths, 
shower baths and hand basins. The boilers are fully automatic in operation and are 

fitted with PERFECTA Thermostats and Control Valves. 
POTTERTON Gas Fired Boilers for hot water supply are available for both hard and 

soft water districts, in capacities ranging from 28 to 247 gallons per hour with a temperature rise of 80 F. For 
central heating there is a wide range available with rated outputs of 20,000 to 1,250,000 


B.Th.U.’s per hour. May we send you literature ? 


POTTERTON GaAs FIRED BOILERS 


THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO. LTD. (Potterton Gas Division), 
Imperial House, 84-86, Regent Street, London, W.I. 

Northern Area: 4, Albert Square, Manchester 2. 

Midlands Area: Portobello Works, Warwick. 
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Houses at Merton Village, 
Ford, Lancs. 


Architect : . . 
Felix Holt, A.R.LB.A. ‘Good p ain brickwork 


composed of finely coloured 





and textured bricks needs 


no embellishment’ 


— THE HOUSING MANUAL, 1949 


E FOR BEAUTY 
AND PERMANENCE 





Issued by The National Federation of Clay Industries, London, W.C.1 
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GOVERNMENT OFFICES 
USE 


HOLOPLAST 
MOVABLE WALLS 


T= illustration shows an interior view of 

the huge new Government Building now 

being completed at Whitehall Gardens, 

London. HOLOPLAST chosen for Economy 
and Efficiency. 


* * * 


6 IMPORTANT REASONS why 
your Organisation can _ benefit 
by the use of HOLOPLAST. 


@ (1) SPACE SAVING. 
Holoplast Movable Walls are one-third the 
thickness of ordinary walls—this saves space 
and provides greater accommodation. 


@ (2) MAINTENANCE. 
Holoplast Walls have a hard and beautiful 
finish—last longer—are not easily damaged ; 
maintenance costs are at least halved. 


@ (3) TIME SAVING. 
Holoplast Walls can be built TEN TIMES 
quicker than ordinary walls — permitting 
earlier occupation. 


@ (4) BUSINESS DISLOCATION. 
Holoplast Walls obviate disorganisation when 
alterations have to be made—no dirt, dust 
or noise. 


@ (5) ALTERATION COSTS. 
When alterations are made Holoplast costs 


next to nothing to take down, and all material 
can be used again. 











@ (6) TAILOR-MADE FOR THE JOB. 
No bills for extras—the price quoted for the 
whole perfect job is guaranteed. 


* NO MATERIAL 
LICENCES ARE 
REQUIRED 








MINISTRY OF WORKS PHOTOGRAPH — CROWN COPYRIGHT RESERVED 


‘HOLOPLA ST’ 








Manufactured by:— HOLOPLAST LTD. : 6 Eee Sree, Sek. 
Y LONDON SALES OFFICE :— Tel: ViCtoria 9981 and 9354-7 
FACTORY :— NEW HYTHE, NEAR MAIDSTONE, KENT. 





Tel: Aylesford 736}. 
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ZING SPRAYED 
PURPOSE-MADE 


AlN EDOM WES 


























THE CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL STORAGE CO. LTD., MANCHESTER 
Architect: R. H. Rothwell 


JOHN THOMPSON BEACON WINDOWS 


LIMITED 


Ettingshall, Wolverhampton & Imperial House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


NS ‘Telephone: BILSTON 41121 Telephone: TEMPLE BAR 3216 y, 
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The Great Wall of China 











TIMES change and the Great Wall 
could no longer stem an invader. But 
whatever the day and age, man will 
always build for security — security 
against enemies, against wind and 
weather, or merely against intrusion. 
With the times, materials change; today 











security in building means steel. 
Banister, Walton build in steel. 


ANISTER, 
WALTON ive: 
SYRUCTURAL STEELWORK 


RIVETED % WELDED 

















LONDON, S$.W.! — 82 Victoria Street MANCHESTER 17 — Trafford Park BIRMINGHAM 18 — 61-63 Western Road 
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Works Managers, Maintenance : <Z™m Engineers and other folk with a 
practical turn of mind appreciate a down # to earth policy particularly when they 


have to fasten things to a mM concrete or masonry. 


The businessendoftheGKN {f 3 Indented Foundation Bolt is 
the part which does its work unseen. E > Grouted into concrete or masonry its 
special lugs give the bolt a holding By» power governed only by the 
strength of the material ‘ j yy, in which it is set. 


G K4«éN INDENTED FOUNDATION BOLTS 


GUEST KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS (MIDLANDS) LIMITED 
BOLT & NUT DIVISION Atlas Works, Darlaston, S. Staffs D/irB/3 
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Swimming Bath at Bradford Grammar School. Contractors : Alfred Robinson Ltd., Bradford 
Architects : Petch & Fermaud, FF.R.I.B.A., 8 Buckingham Palace Rd., SW1 


There is no other material which can be used so satisfactorily in so many 
different locations as glazed tile. The many swimming baths in schools and 
other buildings throughout the country, as well as in luxury ships such as the 
**Queen Mary ” and “ Queen Elizabeth,” in which Carter Tiles have been 


T used, are an appropriate tribute to their qualities. 
CAR ER CARTER 4 COL. LYTDS., POOLE, DORSET 


For all contracting work: CARTER & CO., LONDON, LTD., 29 ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON S.E.11 
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The Modern Clock _ 














One of the most popular wall clocks in 
the Smiths ‘Sectric’ range. Available 
with 12’, 9” and 6” dials. 


It is ideal, too, for offices, shops, factories, 
and similar buildings. Made by the world’s 


largest manufacturers of Clocks, Watches 


and Precision Instruments. 


SMITHS SECTRIC CLOCKS 


e SMITHS ENGLISH CLOCKS LTD., SECTRIC HOUSE, LONDON, N.W.2 The Clock & Watch Division of S. Smith & Sons (England) Ltd 
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Architect: Guy Elwes 


Entrance hall and cantilevered staircase 

at Warwick Hall, Wetheral, Cumberland 
Built by John Laing and Son Limited 
London, Carlisle, Lusaka and Johannesburg 
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Reception room, Standard Motor Co, Ltd., Coventry. 


Well-designed Welcome .. . | 


The comfort of the visitor was the first consideration — of appearance can be retained indefinitely despite 
in planning the decor of this lofty and well-equipped continual use. 
reception room. An all-important factor contribut- 


ing to the atmosphere of welcome is the flooring 
which is of Semastic Decorative Tiles. 


These high-quality tiles are made in both plain 


and marbled colours, the range of which offers every D ecorat Ww € I ' 1 [ es 
opportunity for individuality in treatment and for 

colour harmony or contrast. The tiles are easy to A Product of 

clean and to maintain, and their original freshness A DUNLOP COMPANY 





INSTALLATION SERVICE | 


Country wide installation service is provided by the following leading floor laying specialists who 
represent the highest standard of experience and workmanship available in the country. 


@ ALBA FLOORING CO. LTD. @ J. A. HEWETSON & CO. LTD. @ HOLLIS BROS. LTD. @ HORSLEY SMITH & CO. (HAYES) LTD. 





@ PILKINGTON’S ASPHALTE CO. LTD. @ SEMTEX LTD. @ THE LIMMER & TRINIDAD LAKE ASPHALT CO. LTD. 
@ THE PENMAENMAWR & TRINIDAD LAKE ASPHALT CO. LTD. @ THE WESTERN TRINIDAD LAKE ASPHALT CO. LTD. 
| 
50 SE/s2 
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I, would like to take this oppor- 
tunity of wishing all our clients, associates, 
and the manufacturing firms with whom 
we have so closely worked, the compliments 
of the season and we look forward to the 


long continuance of this cordial relationship. 


a 
Kuch © 


ORGANIZATION 





B. FINCH & CO. LTD. BELVEDERE WORKS, BARKINGSIDE, ESSEX 
VALentine: 8888 
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DUAL- PURPOSE ELECTRIC WATER HEATER - 
_* Neal tly whal you need 


BRITISH NATIONAL ELECTRICS LTD. 


OF JOHNSON € PHILLIPS LTI THE DOMESTIC APPLIANCES SECTION OF 
JOHNSON & PHILLIPS LTD. 


a NEWARTHILL - MOTHERWELL - SCOTLAND 
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| ROBBIALAC PAINTS 


Providing adequate protection for factory 
interiors need not be an excuse for dull and dingy 


decorations. For Robbialac Paints combine 


maximum protection with colours that are 
practical yet delightful to look at, prevent eye- 
strain and fatigue and generally promote the 
comfort and well-being of the workers. Advice 
on finishes for all decorative and protective 


purposes, inside and outside, will gladly be given 





by the makers of Robbialac Paints. 


JENSON & NICHOLSON LTD 


Jenson House, Stratford, London, E.15 
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Part of the re-construction 
works recently completed at 


Lambeth Palace 








TAIN 


Limited 


VICTORIA 6624 
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The Great Hall, centre of a medieval Manor House, 
was a common living room for all but the highest ; an 
open fire burned on its floor, and its windows were 
rarely glazed. Domestic discomfort? Not, perhaps, to 
the Medieval lord, for buildings were rapidly becoming 
more domesticated, houses less fortified and their archi- 
tecture lighter and more graceful. 


CEL.OTE-== 


CELOTEX LIMITED, 





Costumes, too, showed beauty in line, mingling utility 
and simplicity in cut with the finest material for the 
wealthy, delicately embroidered and worn with costly 
jewels. A pride in craftsmanship is shown equal to that 
of their gracious and dignified decorated Cathedrals, 
monasteries and churches. Celotex today is proud to 
serve the descendants of these notable craftsmen. 


Celotex Insulating Board is a homogeneous insulating board 


manufactured from cane fibre for the thermal 


insulation of 


buildings. In addition it is ideal for wall and ceiling lining, in- 
terior decoration, plaster base. permanent shuttering to con- 
crete, sound insulation, prevention of condensation and pattern 
staining, reduction of temperature stresses. It is a useful under- 
lay for floor coverings. 


NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD, 


XXili 


STONEBRIDGE PARK, LONDON, N.W.10 
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RELNEORGHVGEN EG 
for all ferro-concrete work 


The illustration shows reinforcement work in 





SS 


course of construction for two circular sedimenta- 





tion tanks which form a part of the City of 


Hereford New Sewage Scheme. The whole of City Engincer and Surveyor: 
F, MARGERISON, A.M.LC.E., M.1.Mun.k., M.LW.E, r 


this reinforcement was supplied, bent and fixed 





Consulting Engineers : 


by i ys e Jones & Co. Ltd. MESSRS L. G. MOUCHEL & PARTNERS, LTD. 


Main Contractors : 


TC . Jones & Co. Ltd B00 MESSRS. M. J. GLEESON, LTD 


STRUCTURAL & REINFORCEMENT ENGINEERS Soe 


A complete service is available for the design, supply, bending, and fixing of steel reinforcement. 
WOOD LANE, LONDON, W.12. ‘Tedphone: Shepherds Bush 2020* BU'TE STREET, CARDIFF * TREORCHY, GLAM. 
AR/s05/JR7 
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A fine Renaissance door in Broughton Castle. 


PATENT FLOOR SPRING WITH HYDRAULIC CHECK ACTION 


Architects are invited to inspect our display of Door Springs, Floor Springs, etc., 
recently placed on view in the Building Centre, 9, Conduit Street, London, W.1. 





WILLIAM NEWMAN & SONS LTD., HOSPITAL STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


(ESTABLISHED OVER 200 YEARS) 
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This view of the Mechanical Test 


Laboratory at Reliance Works, 
Chester was drawn by Will 
Nickless for Williams and 
Williams Ltd. 


Do you ask awkward questions about metal windows 

before you specify them? ‘Have these sections 

been tested ?”’ or “How was the breaking strain 

of your frame-welding tested?’ If you do ask 

such pertinent questions, Williams and Williams can 

answer them. For the staff of the Mechanical Test Laboratory 
at the Reliance Works, Chester, are there to guard both 

the client’s interest and the firm’s reputation in 

precisely such matters. They are well equipped and possess, 

as the artist's drawing shows, a machine (right) for carrying out 
tests under wind pressure. Architects who specify 

Williams and Williams windows can rely on the scientific 


integrity of the men in the Mechanical Test Laboratory. 


iL LiA nM © & WiLLiaM Ss 


Metal Window and Door Manufacturers 


RELIANCE WORKS «+ CHESTER 
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NEWALLS 








ei: 





COUNCIL CHAMBER 
BELFAST CITY HALL 






The ceiling illustrated has been treated with Sprayed 
Limpet Asbestos to reduce reverberation, and shows 
the excellent finish which can be obtained by this 
method of acoustic treatment. 














Sprayed Limpet Asbestos is used wherever a sound 
absorbent surface is required, and because of its fire- 
proof and vermin-proof qualities, it is especially 
suitable for use in Hospitals, Offices, Swimming Baths, 
and in other places where reverberation is excessive. 
Newalls Sprayed Limpet Asbestos is also widely used 
for acoustic correction in Cinemas, Churches and 
other Auditoria. 

Newalls Insulation Co. Ltd. maintain a fully equipped 
sound laboratory for the investigation of problems 
connected with the use of acoustic materials. 


* 





\ 











A | NEWALLS 


: HEAD OFFICE: WASHINGTON , COUNTY DURHAM 
Insulation Co. Ltd. A MEMBER OF THE TURNER AND NEWALL ORGANISATION « 


Offices and Depots at: LONDON, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, BIRMINGHAM, BELFAST, BRISTOL and CARDIFF 
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MODERN HOUSING 


ESTATE 





Se 


( Peterborough Corporation Housing Scheme, Peterborough, Northants. (By kind permission of F. J. Smith, Esq., City Engineer and Surveyor) 


Some 400 houses on this modern estate are each fitted with a pair of sliding doors dividing 
the dining room and lounge, enabling these two rooms to be opened up into one large room for 
entertaining, etc., and allowing sunshine into opposite aspects of the houses simultaneously. 
[ After comparison and trial, the fittings chosen forxthis scheme were :— 


| “ESTATE” 


i SLIDING DOOR GEAR 


(Supplied through Messrs. Hayward and Towell, Ltd., Wholesale Ironmongers, North Street, Peterborough) 
The salient features governing this choice are summarised thus :— 


% SILENT OPERATION %* NEAT APPEARANCE 
%* INEXPENSIVE % NO MAINTENANCE 
%* CLEAR THRESHOLD % SPEEDY FIXING 

% RUSTPROOF FINISH * FULL ADJUSTMENTS 


‘Estate ’’ Sliding Door Gear is used extensively 
in blocks of flats where kitchenettes and other 
small rooms necessitate space economy. 

An exclusive ‘‘Snap-On’’ Pelmet conceals all 
fittings and will harmonise with picture rail or 
panelled effect. 

‘““Estate’’ Gear is stocked by hardware firms 
throughout the British Isles, also in many 
countries Overseas, and supplies are quickly 
available from your local merchants. 





mes 


Approved by the London County Council. 
May we send you descriptive literature and erection data? 


CLARKE ELLARD ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


WORKS ROAD LETCHWORTH, HERTS 
Telephone: Letchworth 979 


SEE OUR EXHIBITS AT THE BUILDING CENTRE, 9, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1I, 
& THE SCOTTISH BUILDING CENTRE, 425-427, SAUCHIEHALL STREET, GLASGOW, C.2. 
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MATHER & PLATT LTD 


MANCHESTER, [0 
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MaP Fire 


Doors 
halt blaze 


On the night of March 24th, 1950, Mather 
& Platt Fire Doors checked the spread of 
fire at premises occupied jointly by a firm 
of raincoat manufacturers and a firm of 
food manufacturers. The installation of 
Fire Doors and one steel rolling shutter 
built to F.O.C. requirements had been 
completed only three months previously. 


80,000 Coats 
destroyed 
in adjoining 
premises 


Press reports say that ‘“‘Within a few 
minutes flames had swept the length of the 
100 yards by 75 yards building, destroying 
80,000 raincoats being made up for Gov- 
ernment orders.’’ The party wall which 
separated the premises of the food 
manufacturers from those of the raincoat 
manufacturers was pierced by a series of 
openings, protected by Mather & Platt Fire 
Doors and a Steel Rolling Shutter. The 
Doors and Shutter fulfilled their purpose 
perfectly. The fire was completely checked 
at the party wali. 


Mather & Platt 
FOC Shutter 
guarding a 
vital stairway 


A special problem was presented by a 
flight of steps leading down from the first 
floor of the gutted building to the ground 
floor of the building which remains 
intact. It was solved by the installation on 
one side of the wall of a steel rolling 
shutter built to F.O.C. requirements, and 
on the other a Fire Resisting Door. The 
Steel Rolling Shutter held the fire in 
check at this point. 
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SADDS of MALDON for 


and for 

FLUSH and PANELLED DOORS 
WINDOWS, MOULDINGS 
KITCHEN UNITS & DRESSERS 
SCHOOL AND LIBRARY FITTINGS 


STANDARD AND SPECIAL 
JOINERY OF ALL KINDS 


JOHN SADD & SONS LTD 
STATION ROAD, WHARF 1, MALDON, ESSEX. 
Telephone: Maldon 131 











Left: Recent reproduction of 
an elaborate Georgian Stair 
in a West End house. Below: 
Bottom of a stair in a smell 
country house, showing 
unusual type of curtail step. 


Sadds, with their tradition 
of craftsmanship, can do 
justice to designs like these. 
At the same time, their 
works are equipped for 
economical production of 
long runs of staircases for 
housing schemes, 


STAIRCASES 





London Office: 


Aldwych House, 


W. C. 2. 


Chancery 7214 
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CLAY YESTERDAY ... CLAY TODAY .. . CLAY TOMORROW 





Restored view of a street 


of Shops in Ostia 


From early Latin writers it has 
long been known that there were 
great blocks of flatsor tenements, 
and shops in Rome. 

Excavations at Ostia have pro- 
vided valuable information on 
the construction of these build- 
ings and it is evident that the 
Romans showed great ingenuity 
in the use of local materials. | 





Clay particularly was used ex- 
tensively for Roofing Tiles and 
Tiles tor decorative purposes, 


CON asts 


Ever since the Greek and Roman eras the CLAY Roofing 











Tile has been accepted as the best roofing medium and today 
The ACME Range of 
Roofing Tiles includes 


ACME M.M. both in composition and colour, Acme Tiles are made from 
ROOFING TILES 


ACME SANDSTORM 
ROOFING TILES 


ACME CENTURY 


is still unsurpassed. Weatherproof, decorative and permanent, 


the well known Etruria Marls of North Staftordshire. 


Available in a large range of designs and colours Acme Clay 


HANDMADE SANDFACED Tiles enable the maintenance of uniformity in building schemes 
Isc . . ad Md . . . 
ACME and at the same time provide for the taste of the individual. 


RFD FLOOR QUARRIES ; Se irae ; 
The Acme Catalogue, giving full information of the complete 


range of Acme Clay Roofing Tiles is available on request. 
For enduring beauty . . . specify 


CLAY ROOFING TILES 


G.H. DOWNING & CO. LTD., CHESTERTON, — STAFFS. Telephone: Newcastle Staffs 68003 (5 Lines) 








L.G.B 
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Shanks’ Vitreous China is a pure porcelain 
possessing unusual strength, vitrified to a 


high degree and therefore non-absorbent. 


It has a fine highly-glazed finish, non- 


crazing and impervious to the action of 
acids, 
As a material for sanitary ware it cannot 


be surpassed. 








%, | | THE HALLMARK OF Act CRAFTSMANSHIP = ™\ 





indows 
IN SYE6e tL. Ge A UU Ma N YUM AUR oy 
ay : 100 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD.S.E.| 
~ Telephone: WATerloo 6 344. (6lines) 
. Branch Works: AINTREE ROAD. PERIVALE .,Mdx. 


Telephone: PERivale 6211 (Slines) 


¢ 


A PRODUCT OF ENGLAND'S LARGEST GLAZING CONTRACTORS 
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Gives maximum flexibility 
of arrangement and makes 
replanning easy and inexpensive. 


Can be installed even after 


\s\on decorations have been completed. 


Only 23” overall thickness 


— fire resisting. 











: 454 
\ gai 
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RONEO LTD., 17, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.I. Telephone : HOLborn 7622. Branches throughout the country. 


TBW 78 
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fhe bucket 
stuck it! 


What other article in daily, universal use 


aS 






gets the rough treatment meted out to the 


> Pe Pins ee SESE 


humble bucket? Have you ever thought 
why the bucket, which served you so 


many years, stood up so well to the 





knocking about it received? The 
answer is a simple one — 


Hot-Dip Galvanizing. The entire 





bucket was dipped, after manu- 
facture, into a bath of molten 
zinc, then slowly withdrawn. 
Result—a protective, non-cor- 
rosive coating which added 
years to the life of the bucket. 






An even more thorough process of Hot-Dip 
Galvanizing is applied to CRITTALL METAL 


WINDOWS to give them an exceptionally 
Uy long life of useful service, with greatly 


reduced maintenance costs. 


AS CRITTALL 


HOT-DIP GALVANIZED 


WINDOWS 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD., BRAINTREE, ESSEX 
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‘SILVER FOX" 
REGD. TRADE MARKS 


‘SILVER FOX 


STAINLESS STEELS 


for 


STRENGTH 
Uibuaer, * 


BEAUTY 


- COLD ROLLED STRIP - WIRE - BARS - FORGINGS 











SAMUEL FOX & COMPANY LIMITED 


Branch of The United Steel Companies Limited 


STOCKSBRIDGE WORKS °* NR. SHEFFIELD » ENGLAND 
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1,000 tons of steel was 


used in the construction of a storage shed 

for the West Norfolk Farmers 

Manure & Chemical Co. Ltd., at King’s Lynn. 
The shed had to be built on a difficult site 
presenting some unusual constructional problems. 
Fabrication took place at the works of 

Boulton & Paul in Norwich and all 


erection was carried out on the site by the Company’s own staff. 


NORWICH - LONDON - BIRMINGHAM 
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You ll do well 


to remember.. 


PLAMn 


PRODUCTS 


STAINLESS STEEL 
SINKS AND UNITS 





when planning your building project 


See ee cee ees —— " Designed and made by craftsmen, “ Pland’’ 

g ‘ : Stainless Steel Sinks and Sink Units are 
the last word in appearance, design, hygiene 
and quality. The satin polished surface of 
the stainless steel provides no hiding place 
for germs or debris and cannot crack or 
craze. Write for descriptive matter giving all 
the information about our products. 





In association with the, Taylor Rustless Fittings Co. Ltd., we 
fabricated to suit individual requirements. There manufacture Butcher’s Fittings; Holloware for Hospitals, 
is a wide range of standard models available for Food and Chemical Factories ; Chemical Plant— Tanks, 
the kitchens of every kind of building—flats, Coils and Ducting; Architectural Fittings and Door 
houses, hospitals, schools, etc. The sink illus- Furniture. 

trated is idea] for bars in hotels and public bars. 


Any combination of sink and drainer can be 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT THE BUILDING CENTRE, 
9 CONDUIT STREET, W.I. 


THE STAINLESS STEEL SINK COMPANY LID. 








RING ROAD, LOWER WORTLEY, LEEDS 12 and at 14 GREAT PETER STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 
TELEPHONE: LEEDS 38711 TELEPHONE: ABBEY 1575 
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Ask Mr. Belchier or Mr Jones 


they can answer your specitic gueries — onthe spot f 


HEYWOOD’S London area 
representatives can be most useful 
to you... if only you'll take 
advantage of their experience and 
specialised knowledge of glazing 
problems. Either will be happy to 
meet you and discuss any pro- 
positions—large or small—without 
the slightest obligation. 

Their service goes further than 
that ...if you do pass a contract 
to HEYWOOD’S they will person- 
ally supervise it and keep you 


example of a HEYWOOD contract 
in the London area—the Market 
Hall at Reading. We at Heywood’s 
believe in personal responsibility 
and in the better understanding 
that it brings between client and 
contractor ... Wwe invite you to 
avail yourself of the services of 
any of our technically qualified 
representatives spread throughout 
every section of the British Isles 
... they are backed by one of the 
largest and most efficient patent 





informed of progress as the job 


glazing organisations in this 
proceeds. Illustrated below is one 


country. 








OTHER HEYWOOD AGENTS AND REPRESENTATIVES 
THROUGHOUT THE BRITISH ISLES: 


LONDON: Mr. H. E. HOLT, Mr. R. BELCHIER, Mr. C. M. JONES, 
W. H. Heywood & Co. Ltd., 54, Victoria Street, $.W.1 
MANCHESTER: Mr. F. C. COUPE, W. H. Heywood & Co. Ltd., 
19, Old Millgate 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: Mr. E. R. FRYER, W. H. Heywood & Co. Ltd., 
57, Cathedral Buildings 
GLASGOW: Mr. G. T. NOBLE, W. H. Heywood & Co. Ltd., 131, West 
Regent Street 
BELFAST: Mr. D. R. PEARCE, E. H. Pearce & Son Ltd., 29/33, Laganview 
Street 
LEICESTER: Mr. W. NARRACOTT, 7, Leicester Road, Glenfielc 
COVENTRY: Mr. J,_A. HAIGH, 67, Siddeley Avenue, Stoke 
BIRMINGHAM: Mr. J.C. SPRING, John Gibbs Ltd., Grange Road Works, 
King’s Heath, 14 
LIVERPOOL: Messrs. WILLIAMS & WATSON LTD., 77/79, Victoria Street, | 
NOTTINGHAM: Mr. R. PEEL, 259, Loughborough Road, West Bridgford 
BRISTOL: BAILEYS (BRISTOL) LTD., 107/115, Gloucester Road 
PLYMOUTH: Mr. DOHOO, Woodrow Metals Ltd., Tweedside Place. 
Stonehouse 
POOLE: Mr. J. E. HOLDEN, 20, Branksea Avenue, Hamworthy, Dorset 


el 
Telephone: 6594 (4 lines) 


n.d.hy 


OF HUDDERSFIELD 


W. H. HEYWOOD & CO. LTD., HUDDERSFIELD, YORKS. 
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AVOID CORROSION 


cif HOPE’ 


HOT-DIP GALVANIZED 


WINDOWS 


refuse any cheap substitutes 








THIS FRUIT FENCE, 3 MILES FROM THE CENTRE OF BIRMINGHAM, 
HAS 17 GALVANIZED STEEL STRUTS, FIXED IN 1920. THEY WERE 
FIRST PAINTED IN 1949; THERE WAS NO CORROSION 


PEER Se LARSON, ORE AE ATS 
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solve the problem 
with tiles 


For simple and straightforward 
treatment, or attractive decora- 
tive effect, tiles by Pilkington’s 
are most suitable for interior 
or exterior walls and floors. An 
interesting example of unusual 
treatment is shown above. We 
also specialize in faience for fire- 
places and certain other purposes, 
and mosaic for floors. 


Pethingtins 


L ot mM tit T E OD 


— ee ee 














CLIFTON JUNCTION, NEAR MANCHESTER. Telephone: SWinton 2024-5-6 | 
London Office: 27b, Old Gloucester Street, Holborn, W.C.2. Telephone: HOLborn 2961-2 
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Tygan was chosen by Mr. Brian O’Rorke, F.r1B... for the 
upholstery of the chairs in the Tourist “B” Class Café on the Orient 
Line S.S. Orcades. 


Attractive colours 
and designs 


The lovely clear colours 
and smartdesigns inwhich 
Tygan is available afford 
every opportunity for the 
achievement of successful 


Tygan can be sponged clean 


decorative effects. 
A wipe over with a sponge or a damp cloth will remove 

stains and keep Tygan looking like new. Being non- 

absorbent Tygan is never damp. 








| For the upholstery in cafés, bars and restaurants 
Tygan woven fabric is specially suitable. It has 
~\ the advantage of exceptional 
smartness. It is one of the 
toughest fabrics made and 
successfully resists con- 
tinuous hard wear. And 
| the ease with which it SMART LOOKING 
can be sponged down 
ensures cleanliness. 





EASILY CLEANED 





MANUFACTURED BY 


FREE FOLDER sendvoder, = Fothergill & Harvey Limited 


quoting ref. J.3, for this free 
folder giving fuller details and patterns of Tygan. HARVESTER HOUSE + PETER STREET + MANCHESTER 2 
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Everything shipshape with 


In the same way that certain 
‘‘International’’ paints are 
renowned for the protection 
and decoration of all types of 
ships, so other ‘‘International’’ 
specialities are famous for the 
protection and decoration of 
houses, shops, factories, etc. 


Registered ©) 


@ 
ti) E 


NAL PAINTS 


Building contractors appreciate 
dealing with ‘‘ International ’’ 
because the range of paints 
caters for all purposes. For 
every job, there is an ‘‘Inter- 
national’’ paint {that will be 
exactly right. Ask for details 
of full range and prices. 


Trade Mark 


GROSVENOR GARDENS HOUSE, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone : VICTORIA 3161 (10 lines) 


Also at: Glasgow, Felling-on-Tyne, Liverpool, Cardiff, Southampton, 
West Hartlepool, etc. 
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A Good Root 


makes the House 








We is a house but a roof supported on walls ? 


When considering housing costs, do not under- 
estimate the value of the roof. Exposed to the full rigours 
of the English climate, it should resist sun and rain, frost 
and snow, year after year without maintenance. And being 
sO conspicuous, it should retain a pleasing appearance 
throughout its life. 

To meet these requirements there is no roofing material 
to equal Clay Tiles. 
Insist on retaining Clay Roofing Tiles in your specification, 


even if it involves economies on less vital fittings or features. 


Specify 


Clay Roofing Tiles 


Issued by The National Federation of Clay Industries, Drayton House, W.C.1 
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‘“Copperad” Radiant Heating Panels 


NO moving parts 
NO maintenance bills 


NO dust accumulation 
with 20-25°% fuel saving 








Here are the benefits of radiant 

heating specially developed for use 

with steam or hot water up to 200 

Ib. per sq. inch pressure. The 

panels are of non-fracturing steel ; 

they are hygienic —smooth and 

devoid of dust and fluff ‘‘ traps.” 

Maximum emission and sustained out- 

put are assured by positive metallic bonding 

by electric welding. Several types, single or 
double sided, with inbuilt insulation if required. 


Ceiling or wall-mounted in any reasonable size. 


Write for Full Literature. 











hom ve] Copperad Limited 


Schools + Hospitals 


Hotels - Stores RADIANT HEATING PANELS 


Entrance Halls 


Exposed Positions, etc. also Unit Heaters, Convectors, Forced Convection Cabinet 


Type Heaters, Propeller Fans, Fans and Grilles. 











LONDON OFFICE: HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS: NORTHERN AND SCOTTISH OFFICE: 


F Colnbrook, Bucks. ; 
h , » W.C. : , land ; h 
87 High Holborn, London, W.C.I Telephone : Colnbrook 203 (4 lines) 30 Rutlan ee Edinburg 
Telephone: Holborn 0498/9 Telegrams: Copperad, Colnbrook Telephone: Edinburgh 24067 


Representatives at BELFAST, BRISTOL, DUBLIN, LEEDS, MANCHESTER, NOTTINGHAM AND WOLVERHAMPTON 
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FE/2081 


This ATLAS fitting throws a better light 
on many industrial problems. And it’s 
able to ‘‘stick at it’? because of the 
‘Miracoat’ finish that defies corrosive 
atmospheres. It has two 80 watt tubes. 





















































FB/0081 


A cheery fellow this. In its working 
dress, it is a simple Sft. 80 watt batten 
light, throwing out direct and reflected 
illumination in factories and offices. But 
clothe it in its diffuser and you have a unit 
which fits happily into many surroundings. 





GN/2040 


No photograph does justice to ATLAS 
fitting GN/2040, in its decorative diffuser. 
The downward light from the louvres, 
the soft glow through the side panels 
(which is also reflected from the silvered 
end caps) make it a fountain of light that 
cannot be captured in black and white. 
It carries two 4ft. 40 watt tubes. 


referred to (by the irreverent younger generation) 
as the ‘old school’’. May we, therefore, suggest 
that you add the ATLAS catalogue to your 
reference library ? It contains many new answers 
to old lighting problems. 

It’s surprising how many architects make a 
regular habit of discussing their lighting projects 
with our lighting advisory experts. 


IN ‘NORTHLIGHT,’ ‘DAYLIGHT,’ ‘WARM WHITE’ AND ‘PEACH’ 





THORN ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES LTD., 105-109 JUDD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


oosing fluorescent lightin ings can be quite [ ry, 
pagan pointe a en ices a aa AT L AS Fant (() R EGC] Nil 
body of distinguished architects sometimes 
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STANDARD PRACTICE 


A sandfaced brick used to be an expensive hand-made article. After 

much experiment London Brick Company Limited devised a method by 

which the sand could be blasted into the brick under heavy air pressure 

and eventually a process was perfected by which sandfaced bricks of high 

quality could be economically produced by mechanical means. After 

exhaustive tests of its weathering properties it rapidly gained general Phorpres bricks are available in a very wide range of 
standard specials. Particulars of these may be ob- 

acceptance among architects until now it has become standard practice, tained from the Technical and Research Department 


: i : , who are at your service for information or advice on 
when a small grained texture is required, to specify brickwork problems. 


PRS SABRE A BIOS tt 


the PHORPRES sandfaced brick 


cae Run on aoa ranoo nea a RR 


LONDON BRICK COM PANY LIMITED Head Office : AFRICA HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 Telephone: Holborn 8282. Midland District Office : 


& Prudential Buildings, St. Philip’s Place, Birmingham, 3 Telephone: Colmore 4141. South Western District Office: 11 Orchard Street, Bristol, 1 Telephone: Bristol 23004/S. 
PHORPRES Northern District Office: Gascoigne Street, Boar Lane, Leeds, 1 Telephone: Leeds 20771 
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Pressed 
steel 
Stairs 












rersnns"O- exe snrmey ty 


Braby Pressed Steel Stairs are 
suitable for internal use in all 
classes of buildings. They are 
strong, light and can be easily 
erected along with the 
Structural Steelwork. 


The illustrations show two of our Stair contracts, one 
in course of erection, the other part of a completed 
stair for a block of offices. 


Designs and estimates submitted on request. 


One of the wide range of 
BER ANGRY 
FF Ss ££ T 5 


FREDERICK BRABY & COMPANY LTD 


ECLIPSE WORKS, PETERSHILL ROAD, GLASGOW, N. TEL: SPRINGBURN 515! 
OTHER FACTORIES AT: 352 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON N.W.I TEL: EUSTON 3456 @ IDA WORKS, 
DEPTFORD, LONDON S.E.8 TEL: TIDEWAY 1234 @ HAVELOCK WORKS, AINTREE, LIVERPOOL 10 
TEL: AINTREE 1721 @ ASHTON GATE WORKS, BRISTOL 3 TEL: 64041 @ ALSO FALKIRK & MOTHERWELL 
OTHER OFFICES: II0 CANNON STPEET, LONDON €E.C.4 (EXPORT) TEL: MANSION HOUSE 6034 @ QUEEN’S 
BUILDINGS, 10 ROYAL AVENUE, BELFAST TEL: 26509 @ PALACE STREET, PLYMOUTH TEL: 226! 


© 
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A Chapter in British Commonwealth Enterprise 





Ontario 











Gmintics 


* 


AR AAA 


Metallurgical 


Research at Kin gston 


Aluminium Laboratories Limited was 
incorporated in 1936 to correlate Zz 
all the technical research activities 

of Aluminium Limited. Located on the 
outskirts of the University city of Kingston, 
Ontario, these laboratories employ highly 
trained specialists in all fields of metallur- 
gical research, Established to seek new sources 
of raw materials, to improve production 
and advance fabricating techniques, 
Aluminium Laboratories Limited, has been 














Bw TORONTO 
¥ ETOBICOKE 


The map of Ontario shows a patchwork 
of names rich in historical association, 
for Indians, French, English, Scots and Irish 
have all played an important part in 
building the province’s history and have left 
their names to town, river and forest. To-day 


= the great lakes and rivers provide limitless 


and lumber industries, and in the course of 
time over a third of Canada’s population 
has concentrated itself in Ontario. Moreover, 
half of all Canada’s important manufactured 
goods are produced in the province, and 

its varied agriculture is the most profit- 


able in the Dominion. 


highly successful in fulfilling its original 
purpose. As a result, light metal technology 
has made great strides, and has provided 
industry with many varied new uses for 
aluminium. Thus another outstanding con- 
tribution is made by the Aluminium Limited 
Group of Companies to British Common- 
wealth trade and prosperity. 











> UUW DUNO Uday 


Principal British Commonwealth Distributor of Aluminium 


THE ADELPHI, STRAND, 


LONDON, W.C.2 


An ALUMINIUM LIMITED Company 
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Drury Lane 
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Mr. Joseph Pike’s sketch 
is reproduced by courtesy 
of W. H. Allen & Co. 
Litd., publishers, from 


. ata " : the history of the theatre 
—Feserl Mice m ; 2) W. Macqueen Pope. 


Drury Lane has been everything which a theatre 
can be; a temple of Shakespeare, a circus, an 
Opera House, a home of drama and comedy. 

W. Macqueen Pope. 





The electrical equipment of London’s most historic theatre completely 
modernised and rewired by :— 


THE STRAND ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO., LTD., 
24, Floral Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C.2. 





















E 
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USING THROUGHOUT 
j Architect : Consulting Engineers : 
' Joseph Emberton, F.R.1.B.A. A. E. Mobring c& Sons. 


THE CRAIGPARK ELECTRIC CABLE CO. LTD., 17, VICTORIA ST., LONDON, S.W.1. 
Registered Office & Works — Glasgow. 
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OFFER A COMPLETE RANGE OF 


SUITABLE’ FOR ALL NEEDS 


always at your service. 


Should your particular requirements not be shown, please get in 
touch with us for details of our many other types of Sliding 


These illustrations, whilst showing some of the many applications 
of KING Sliding Door Gear, are but a few of the systems and 
types of Sliding Door Gear available in the KING Range of Door 
Fittings. We welcome all enquiries and our technical staff is 





Door Gear. 
Illustration below shows a recently built garage equipped with KING Sliding KING ‘‘ HOMESTIC "* light alloy) TRACK 
Door Gear. The doors are mounted on KING ‘‘Major’’ Out-of-the-Way is expressly for straight sliding interior 


and Around-the-Corner Gear, sliding to either side of the opening. 





doors. 


ZZ 





GEO. W. KING LTD 


) Ot CR omme' '£ 0) °8:¢.) ' HITCHIN , HERTS 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS 


KING Sliding Door Gear is available ex stock 
from most Builders’ Hardware Merchants. 








KING TUBULAR TRACK for folding or 
around the corner doors up to 5 cwts. 
per leaf. 


PHONE 
HITCHIN 960 


1541 [OV 0-0 (0) Sas U9 -N@) Ge Co) aa Co) Lo bate Mol g 
ED aos tale ME «(Mm ove) oc(-) ammo Colo) ¢: mn | o MEME Co] 
3 gwts. per leaf 
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Craftsman in the making .... 


Introducing Harold Hague—an apprentice machinist who is now in our 


Heavy Construction Machine Shops. ' Harold went through the 


pre-entry course at Newton Chambers in 1946 and followed on in 


due course with courses at our Engineering Training Centre. 


also studying mechanical engineering at the local Technical College. 


At Thorncliffe we have harnessed every 
modern method of training youth in 
citizenship and in technical skill. 

The excellence of Thorncliffe 
Engineering Products built up during 
the past 160 years, will certainly be 
maintained in the future through men 


such as Harold Hague. 


We believe—rather we have proved— 
that youth, given both opportunity 
and interest in his training will 
respond, and ultimately take his 
proper place in maintaining that 
spirit of enterprise and craftmanship 
which has been traditional here 


at Thorncliffe. 
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CONTRACTING AND ADVISORY ENGINEERS 


"ARTHUR of il I] eso 


SANITATION, HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, ELECTRICAL, 
& ALL BRANCHES OF INDUSTRIAL & DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 


INVISIBLE PANEL WARMING ASSOCIATION 






MEMBERS OF 


* LONDON | * BRISTOL * CARDIFF * PORT OF SPAIN 


KINGSWAY HOUSE, KINGSWAY, 3 & 4, PRINCE’S BUILDINGS, 7, HIGH STREET, PORT OF SPAIN, TRINIDAD 
LONDON, W.C.2. (Tel. Holborn 4781.) BRISTOL, 8. (Tel. Bristol 36851.) CARDIFF. (Tel. Cardiff 6118:) B.W.1. (Tel. Port of Spain 6321.-) 
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cCreReaAtTigown W IT H CRAFTSMANSHIP 
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inn i coi: alll i. 8 8 ORE 
Messrs. Bobby & Co. Ltd., Eastbourne. Architects: George Baines & Son, F.R.1.B.A 
THE ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


COURTNEY, POPE 


COURTNEY, POPE LTD. Store Fitting, Architectural Joinery and Metalwork. 
COURTNEY, POPE (ELECTRICAL) LTD. Electrical Contractors, Fluorescent Lighting Specialists. 





AMHURST PARK WORKS, TOTTENHAM, LONDON, N.I5 STAMFORD HILL 4266 (TEN LINES) 
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The opening of the reconstructed House of 
Commons on October 26 was a landmark in the 
long and distinguished history of the Mother of 
Parliaments. But it can fairly be said that it was 
also a great occasion in the splendid history of 
Dunlopillo, the original Latex Foam cushioning. 


For every foot of seating through the length and 





breadth of the historic building was upholstered 
with this superb material. 

The Speaker’s Chair and all the seating, not only 
in the Chamber but throughout the galleries and 
lobbies, 1622 feet of it, is cushioned with Dunlopillo. 
In the precincts the story is the same. Every article 
of upholstered furniture in the conference rooms, 
writing rooms and offices, in the Prime Minister’s 
own room, in the dining rooms—even the stools in 


the phone boxes—all are upholstered in Dunlopillo. 


The Speaker's Chair 
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The Conference Room One of the Ministers’ Rooms 
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makes upholstery history in the new 


HOUSE OF COMMONS | 


This installation in a building of the greatest national 


Th 


and international importance is, obviously, a 





supreme tribute to the material. It is the most 
powerful recommendation for the choice of 


Dunlopillo for seating anywhere. 


Architect for the Ministry of Works, 
SIR GILES GILBERT SCOTT, O.M., R.A. 
ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 


The co-operation of the contractors responsible for the seat- 
ing is gratefully acknowledged by Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd. 


J.L. GREEN & VARDY LTD. LONDON MAPLE & CO. LTD. LONDON 





H. H. MARTYN & CO. LTD. CHELTENHAM 


F. SAGE & CO. LTD. LONDON WARING & GILLOW LTD. LONDON 


DUNLOP RUBBERCO.LTD.(DUNLOPILLO DIVISION), RICE LANE, 
WALTON, LIVERPOOL, 9 LONDON: 19/20 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


FOUNDERS OF THE LATEX FOAM INDUSTRY 





A general view of the Chamber from the Distinguished Strangers Gallery 
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One of the Division Lobbies Part of the Distinguished Strangers Gallery and Public Seats. 
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of all acoushic installations .... 


Measured in terms of value, or area of material, or bulk, 
75% of all acoustic materials installed in buildings since the war, 
for the purpose of acoustic correction and absorption of noise, 
has been executed by Horace W. Cullum & Co. Ltd. 





Alongside is an illustration of some of the new sound- 
proofed telephone cabinets, over 100 in number, designed, 
fabricated and installed by us in collaboration with the 
Architect, Sir Giles Gilbert Scott. 


From analysis to installation we provide a complete acoustic service. 


HORACE W. CULLUM & CO. LTD. 


ACOUSTIC AND SOUNDPROOFING CONSULTANTS AND CONTRACTORS 


FLOWER S MEW S 


LoONoDON : N 1 9 
Telephone: ARChway 2662-3-4 


New House OF COMMONS, 
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Photograph by courtesy of the Cleveland | MELLOWES & Co LTD 


Bridge & Engineering Co. Ltd., Darlington. LONDON : SHEFFIELD - OLDHAM 
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“And the narrowest hinge in 
my hand puts to scorn all. 
; machinery ” 

| | es | ~ Walt Whitman 























































The seating, wall and ceiling panelling and woodcarving. in the new 
Debating Chamber at the House: of Commons are illustrated above. 
It was the privilege of our craftsmen to execute the whole of this 
work to the designs of Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, O.M., R.A. ’ 


J. L. GREEN & VARDY, LTD 
Specialists in Woodwork 
79, ESSEX ROAD, ISLINGTON, LONDON, N.1 


q .) 5 : . 
ial phone : CANonbury 3294-5 Telegrams : Grevardy, Nordo 
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Illustrating a 6,000 ton Generating Station contract 
for the British Electricity Authority. 


DAWNAYS LIMITED 


BRIDGE AND STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 


4EAD OFFICE: Steelworks Rd., London, $.W.I!: Telephone BATTERSEA 2525. 








King’s Dock Works East Moors Works 54 Victoria St., London, $.W.1 Bridge Rd. Works Thorpe Works 

SWANSEA 3185 CARDIFF 2557 VICTORIA 1541 WELWYN GDN. 242 NORWICH 

2 Rockstone Place 40 Park Road ; 1SS Princes Avenue, HULL Western Chmrs., South St. 7 The Close 
SOUTHAMPTON 2474 | PETERBOROUGH 4547 HULL, CENTRAL 816! ROMFORD 2106 NORWICH 2314! 














Cables and Telegrams “DAWNAYS, LONDON "—Code Bentley's 2nd. 
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He is Edward Ormesher who for 25 years has employed his specialised knowledge and experience 
in the service of Architects and Builders in all parts of the U.K. Edward is an expert on sliding and 
folding doors ; he inspects the site of a proposed installation and determines from his long technical 
experience the type of gear best suited to prevailing conditions. This pre-installation service ensures 
that correct drawings are provided to the fixer and that all problems are taken into consideration 
at the planning stage. Edward does much more —he places his knowledge at the disposal of the 
contractor during erection and, long after the installation is complete, periodically inspects to 
satisfy himself that the gear is being correctly maintained. 

Edward is one of a team of highly competent technical representatives located at strategic centres 
to ensure that every Henderson installation is a first-class job. 

We are proud of this team, just as we are proud of our production and administrative efficiency. 
We believe the high standard we demand of ourselves is reflected in the reputation we have earned 
as leaders in our field for quality and service. 

We believe also, that, when you need sliding doors it will pay you to see Edward’s colleague in 
your own area. 





Technical representatives in principal cities in Great Britain and in most countries overseas. 


Catalogue No. 48 contains diagrams, photographs and complete specification data. 





IT SLIDES IT SLIDES ROUND CORNERS IT SLIDES AND FOLDS 





























“TANGENT™ 


Henderson \ swine voor Gear 


for any Door, Partition or Window that slides or folds. 


P. C. HENDERSON LIMITED - TANGENT WORKS : BARKING +: ESSEX 
@ 205-20 
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Many ApvANTAGes Commend an Ascot hot water supply to architects 
and other planners. Ascots are easy to site and economical to 
instal, and lend themselves admirably to the modern practice of 
using pipe ducts or service cores. 


No expensive storage space has to be provided for solid fuels, 
which are bulky and dirty, and the designer knows that whatever 
the flat-dweller’s demand for hot water, Ascot will meet it instan- 
taneously. Only instantaneous gas water heaters will give an 
adequate supply that never runs cold. 








The Ascot technical depart- 
ment possesses wide experi- 
ence of hot-water planning. 
Its officers are freely available 
for consultation. 





ASCOT GAS WATER HEATERS LTD., 43, PARK STREET, LONDON, W.I. 
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Aluminium with T.l|.’s on 


We wanted to quote the customer who said we gave him “Aluminium with knobs 
on’’, but our technical people thought it might take the whole advertisement to 
convince anyone else that the customer meant well. He did. One and all, the 
‘knobs’ were figurative: he liked the co-operation he got from our research staff 
and metallurgists and the quality and finish ‘of the completed extrusions 


aan OT 


(not a knob to be found — A 


out of place). — rl tna Al um I n I um FIRST 


AND Tl iw FRonrt of > 


SS ey 


ALUMINIUM AND ALUMINIUM ALLOY INGOT, SLABS, 
BILLETS, SHEET, STRIP FUBES AND EXTRUSIONS TO ALL COMMERCIAL, A.L.D, AND LLOYD’S SPECIFICATIONS. 


T.L. ALUMINIUM LTD. ® A Tube Invesuments Company, TYSELEY, BIRMINGHAM. TEL: ACOCKS GREEN 3333 
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Carriageways...roads... car parks and 
playgrounds... they all call for asphalte 

. and asphalte means Val de Travers. 
For nearly eighty years this famous firm 
has been developing new techniques in 
asphalte construction. And now, with 
a group of Associated Companies and 
branches throughout the country, their 


knowledge, experience, and _ general 
resources make them pre-eminent in V Al D - : R AV 
this field. 


ACTIVITIES The name that stands supreme for product and servic 
of the Company and its Associates 


© ASPHALTE MINE OWNERS in Germany and THE VAL DE TRAVERS ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY LIMITED 

Sicily @ QUARRY OWNERS e ASPHALTE VAL DE TRAVERS HOUSE, 21 - 22 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4 
CONTRACTORS @ TARPAVIORS @ TARMAC- 

ADAM MANUFACTURERS © ASPHALTE GROUT Telephone : City 700! (10 lines) - Telegrams: Traversable, Telex, London 

MAKERS e@ TAR SPRAYERS @ ROAD LINE 

PAINT SPECIALISTS @ HARD TENNIS COURT ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

and PLAYGROUND CONSTRUCTORS @ VALCO- A. C. W. HOBMAN & CO. LTD. TAROADS LTD. THE DIAMOND TREAD (1938) LTD. 
THERM TILE MANUFACTURERS. THE LONDON ASPHALTE CO. LTD. SICILIAN ROCK ASPHALTE CO. LTD. UNITED 


7 LIMMER *™ VORWOHLE ROCK ASPHALTE CO. LTD. W. G. WALKER (GLASGOW) LTD. 
TRAVERS BRANCHES 
eT BIRMINGHAM - CANTERBURY - EXETER » GLASGOW ~- LINCOLN 
LIVERPOOL - MANCHESTER - NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
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Will the hospital of the future be built entirely of glass, like some gigantic green-house? ... More and 
more glass is being used in hospital construction inside and out. Much of it is coming from Chance Brothers. The 
classically simple lines of Chance Reeded and Reedlyte Glasses offer opportunities for large-scale partitioning and 
interior design in almost every kind of modern building. From the practical point of view, they are exception- 
ally white and allow the maximum passage of light while ensuring a high degree of privacy. Both surfaces are 


smooth and free from crevices, easy to keep clean. 


CHANCE REEDED CHANCE REEDLYTE 
| Narrow Reeded (3 in. ribs) A stipple-finish version of Reeded 
Broad Reeded § in. ribs) to give increased obscuring power. 
é Major Reeded (13 in. ribs) Narrow Reedlyte (4 in. ribs) 
Cross Reeded } in. ribs) Broad Reedlyte ({ in. ribs) 
| * ‘a * [\ S The maximum size of the above glasses is 100 in. x 42 in. 
Free samples of glass and detailed literature will be forwarded on request. 


FOR SCIENCE, INDUSTRY AND THE HOME 


CHANCE BROTHERS LIMITED, Glass Works, Smethwick 40, Birmingham. Telephone: West Bromwich 1051. 
LONDON OFFICE: 28 St. James’s Square, London, $.W.1. Telephone: Whitehall 1603. Branch Works at Glasgow, St. Helens and Malvern. 
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ULTRALUX 








Glass: 6” dia. Gallery: 9” dia. Gallery: 54” dia. Gallery: 3}” dia. Glass: 8” dia. Glass: 10” dia. Glass: 12” dia. Glass: 14” dia. Glass: 16” dia. 
Depth: 73 Depth: 43 Depth: 7” Depth: 72” Lamp: 60 watt B.C. Lamp: 100 watt B.C. Lamp: 150 watt B.C. Lamp: 200 watt E.S. Depth: 93” ‘ 
Lamp: 60 watt B.C. Lamp: 60 watt B.C. Lamp: 60 watt B.C. Lamp: 60 watt B.C. Lamp:150 watt B.C. 


(with or without 
suspension). 
















| Gallery: 3}” dia. Glass: 6” dia, Glass: 8” dia. Glass: 10” dia. Height: 94” Glass: 6” dia. Glass: 8” dia. Glass: 3}” dia. 
i Depth: 5%” includ- Depth: 63” Depth: 84” Depth: 11” Projection: 73” Height: 9” Height: 11” Height: 94” 
: ing lamp. Lamp: 60 watt B.C. Lamp: 100 watt B.C. Lamp: 150 watt B.C. Lamp: 60 watt B.C. Projection: 8 Projection: 9 Projection: 7 
Lamp: 60 watt B.C. Lamp: 60 watt B.C. Lamp: 100 watt B.C. = Lamp: 60 watt B.C. 





Glass: 10” dia. 
Reflector: 20” dia. 
Lamp: 100 watt B. 


UI2R 

Glass: 8” dia. 
Reflector: 20” dia. 
Lamp: 60 watt B.« 


Glass: 6” dia. Glass: 33” dia. Glass: 6” dia. Height: 64” includ- Glass: 11” dia. Glass: 14}” dia. Length: 83” Length: 27” 

Height: 81” Height: 9” Height: 9 ing lamp. Depth: 5” Depth: 6” Width: 45” Other details as UI4R 

Projection: 7” Projection: 53” Projection: 63” Width: 3” Lamp: 60 watt B.C. Lamp: 100 watt B.C. Denth: 4” for U.100. Glass: 12” dia. 

Lamp: 60 watt B.C. Lamp: 60 watt B.C. Lamp: 60 watt B.C. Projection: 3” Lamp: 60 watt B.C. Lamps: Three 60 Reflector: 20” dia. 
Lamp: 60 watt B.C. watt B.C. Lomp: 150 watt B.' 







ULTRALUX 
6G? 









Glass: 16” dia. Glass: 14” dia. Glass: 12” dia. Glass: 10” dia. Glass: 8}” dia. 
Depth: 5}” Depth: 5” Depth: 43” Depth: 43” Depth: 44” 

Lamps: Two 100 Lamps: Two 75 watt Lamps: Two 60 watt Lamp: 69 watt B.C, Lamp: 40 watt B.C 
watt B.C. BC. B.C. 


These are some of the many fittings available in our famous Ultralux series. Also shown are 
some fittings from the ‘ Ultralux G’ range, in which the metal fixing-plates are concealed 
so that the whole fitting is luminous. There is a large variety in stock, which we invite 


you to inspect at the Lighting Centre. 


TROUGHTON & YOUNG cLicutTine) LTD. 


THE LIGHTING CENTRE, 143, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.1 Telephone: KENSINGTON 7457 (15 lines) 
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These new radiant radiators combine I8'Sect.228. 
lightness with adaptability. The water- 24 : 298, 
ways are of cast iron for durability and 30 + 368 
are faced with a 14g. steel plate. The 
extended fins of the waterways provide 
convective heating whilst the flat front 
emits a high degree of radiation. 


With the No. 45 Rayrad the face 
plate is shaped to form a complete 
enclosure as shown above and can be * 
placed against any flat wall surface. 

For window enclosures or in recesses the 
No. 44 Rayrad is available with a flat 
face plate. 


sizes 3 to 7 sections. 


[DEAL - Standard 


IDEAL BOILERS & RADIATORS LTD. 


Foremost for heating and sanitary equipment 
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Dimensioned drawing of the Ne. 45 Rayrad. Standard 


With the No. 44 Rayrad the 


standard face plate is of the same size as the sections, 
but larger face plates can be supplied to order. 


IDEAL WORKS, HULL, YORKSHIRE 
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PLANNED PROTECTION! 


Every Architect knows that planned protection can prevent 
fires from reaching dangerous proportions. . . . There are 
so many different kinds of fire protection required to ensure 
complete safety in modern buildings. That’s why Pyrene 
Fire Fighting Equipment is such a valuable asset to fire 
safety; it provides the right protection against EVERY fire 
danger. 





“Conquest” Fire 
Extinguishers are 
made in a range of 
“turnover”, break 
bottle” and cartridge 
operated “water” 
types for the extinc- 
tion of fires involving 
freely-burning 
materials such as 
wood, paper, fabrics, 
etc. 











The illustration on 
the right shows the 
“Conquest”  Soda- 
acid Extinguisher and 
the Pyrene “Every- 
way” Hose Reel, 
both housed in a 
recess 12in. deep. An 
Architects’ inform- 
ation sheet giving full 
dimensional details 
will be sent on 
request. 











Other Pyrene Fire Fighting Appliances include: The 
new ‘“Pyrene” P.D.20, CO. Dry Chemical Fire 
Extinguisher—the fastest ever. Phomene (Foam) 
Extinguishers of one or two gallons capacity especially 
suitable for oil and spirit fire risks, and “‘Pyrene” CO, 
Fire Extinguishers of 24, 5, 10 and 15 lbs. gas capacity. 
There are also portable models on wheeled trolleys of 
20, 50 and 100 lbs. capacity. 





Write now for full illustrated literature to Dept. A.R. 
THE PYRENE COMPANY LTD., 
9 Grosvenor Gardens, London S.W.1 
APPLIANCES Telephone: ViCtoria 3401 
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a Carpet Mounting —. 


fnew bauer agaust novation 


COVER STRIP FLOATING FLOOR 


Where it is impracticable individually to mount the feet of 
instruments or machines, the floor mass itself may be 
“suspended”’ on D.S.P. Flexible Rubber Carpets scien- 
tifically designed for use under the foundations of mills, 
power presses, hammers and other heavy machinery, thus 
preventing the transmission of vibration to the building 





structure (see drawing). 


Conversely, there are applications where it is necessary to 
isolate delicate instruments from the damaging effects of 








external vibration. 





An interesting instance of this type of installation is the 
mounting of an entire laboratory floor at the Chester 
Beatty Research Institute of the Royal Cancer Hospital, 





London (see photograph). The laboratory contains a large SURROUNDING FLEXIBLE, 

° ‘ ‘ : ° ° . 2 FLOOR CARPET 
ultra-violet microscope for the examination of tissue: since 
an extremely high magnification is required and photo- 
graphic exposure times are of several seconds duration, it is effectively reduced and the hospital authorities confirm 
essential that external traffic vibrations be prevented from that photographic blurring has been eliminated. 


interfering with the instruments. i ; . 
D.S.P. Rubber Carpets are produced in varying hardnesses 











By mounting the floor mass on D.S.P. Flexible Rubber to suit the load conditions: specifications for installation | 

| Carpets, interference from external sources has been purposes will be considered, on enquiry. | 
ISOLATING MICROSCOPE FROM EXTERNAL VIBRATION PREVENTING TRANSMISSION OF VIBRATION TO SURROUNDINGS 
= ; _ é; . ss 
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3 ~s "i oe ott pe se as 
The laboratory floor at the Chester Beatty Research Institute of the Royal A rubber mill in the Midlands which has for several years been 
Cancer Hospital, London, ‘‘susbended” on D.S.P. Carpet Mountings. mounted on D.S.P. Carpet Mountings. 
DUNLOP SPECIAL PRODUCTS LTD., FORT DUNLOP, ERDINGTON, BIRMINGHAM, 24. TEL: ERDington 2121—Ext. 285 and 341 
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~~ Haskins == 


E. POLLARD & CO. LTD. 
HASKINS FRAMELESS GLASS DOORS SHOW, BY A CHARACTERISTIC ATTENTION 
TO DETAIL, THE UNMISTAKABLE STAMP OF EXPERIENCE AND FIRST-CLASS DESIGN 


- 159 ST. JOHN STREET, LONDON, £.C.1. - Telephone CLERKENWELL 6701 


HASKINS 
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Showrooms for SHAW & KILBURN LTD., BERKELEY SQUARE. Architects: HOWARD SOUSTER & PARTNERS. 


fan AVC Shoe 


ARMOURPLATE 


GLASS DVOKS 
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Efficient & Beautiful Lighting 


Classical, period and modern designs available for home and 
commercial use. WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST No. HL. 1476 
Fittings made to architect’s specifications. 


EDISWAN 


HARCOURT 
LIGHTING FITTINGS 





THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC CO. LTD., 155 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 


(Member of the A.E.I. Group of Companies) 
2 ot A a a eee, 
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Whenever it is a question as to 
‘‘Where to get’? Wire Work of 
every description, and for all 
purposes—remember Harveys. 
Their ‘‘Harco’’ products are 
especially designed for use in 
Factories and Schools. 
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Amongst the many ‘‘Harco”’ pro- 
ducts made, especial attention 
is drawn to Lockers, Cloak-room 
Fittings, Partitions, Lift Enclo- 
sures, Radiator and Pipe Covers, 
Machinery and Belt Guards. 


Send for Catalogue . . A.R. 725. 








__ eae & Co. (London) Ltd. Woolwich Road, London, sr) 
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(Appening of the Hew Hovse of Commons 


by their Majesties 
; bie and (Bucen 


IN WESTMINSTER HALL 














Ptolograph by courtesy of ANY ines ? 


TRANSLUCENT REELECTORS by 


| 
HOLOPHANE LTD 


SCIENTIFIC LIGHTING ENGINEERS 
ELVERTON STREET. LONDON, SWI. ViCtoria 8062 (4 lines) 
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THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALTE CO. LTD. 
58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.I 


























However Large or Small 




















ASPMALIE BY NE UCH, ATEL 













GLASGOW EDINBURGH NEWCASTLE MANCHESTER BIRMINGHAM + PORTSMOUTH PLYMOUTH +» FROME 
WW 
trong... 
Pressure proofed by patented 
process and tested at every 
stage. Only proven leads go 
into Venus Drawing Pencils 
4 2s FT Ss 
Wt 3433 = 
275 = -=S 2 tec e2e 
A patented colloidal process removes 


all grit and impurities—they must 
be smooth 


INC CUWIRAING » «- 


Accurate through and through—graded 
and tested by experts, Venus Drawing 
Pencils make the right mark every time 









THE PENCIL WITH 
THE CRACKLE FINISH 


THE VENUS PENCIL CO., LIMITED, LOWER 
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Perfect PENCILS 


CLAPTON 


LONDON, €E.5 


ROAD, 





Marv 


(ins es ci 
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Meico Cold C 
the field of lighting, 
adaptability, with consi 
and their ability to © 
Available in 2 varie 
«U’ Tubes, 3 ft. Grid 
our lighting engine 
the preparing of li 


























athode Units est 
due to t 
iderably longer | 
operate on re 
ty of colo 
and Straig 
ers are at yO 
ghting schemes, 


ht Tubes. The 
ur disposal to assist in 
without obligation. 


MINAIRES MICRAMATIC 


a special place in 
heir high efficien 
ife, instant starting 
d supply voltage. 


and combinations in 
services of 

















LIMITED 


WOOTON MOUNT 
OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD 


BOURNE MOT i 


big WORKS 
NGL Ee oe CHESHIRE 





SCIENTIFIC 
CENTRAL HEATING 


by MOTOR STOKER 


thermostatically controlled 
and automatically fired, 
burning industrial grades 
of coal with economy. 


by OIL BURNER 


Complete automatic- 
control can be provided 
with either fuel. Send for 


illustrated literature 


BY HOPE S 


HOPE’S HEATING & 2 a Lee LED; 


BIRMINGHAM, 


‘f 17 BERNERS ST., LONDON, Wa 


Sted VOR <a = cima 
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SR aa. Sa eR NCR TRIER RIO Seip cp ctionrar 
The HOUSE of COMMONS 
RECONSTRUCTION 


A gift from the 
Commonwealth 
of Australia 
Architect: 


Sir Giles Gibert Scott 
OM., R.A, F.R.LB.A. 








a. departments, municipalities, 
public bodies and business houses all over 
the country are entrusting their Festival flood- 
lighting to BTH, the acknowledged leaders 
in lighting. You may secure free advice and 
guidance on 
every aspect of 


iV Illustrated here is 
decoratiy ©> MAZDA Floodlight 


She SPEAKER’S CHAIR dinginy cad Too 
ape rng. angen, nasty? egal floodlighting ttede to sive maxi 

5 EAT! N - by consulting minima msn 

in the aie wat aa 

2 BRONZE MOUNTED your localBTH is ' 


able. Ask your local 








sidceataniccana 





a eho iene 


naka ibis msec ae 


: 


1 ffice for 
DESPATCH BOXES Office. ae 
in Purruri | 
(A Gift from the Dominion of i 
New Zealand) 


BRONZE GRILLES & 

GALLERY RAILS 

have all been produced 
by Craftsmen of the 


MAPLE - MARTYN 
ORGANISATION 








H.H. MARTYN & CO. LTD. Sunningend Works CHELTENHAM : 
MAPLE & C2 L?? TOTTENHAM COURT R2 LONDON, W.1 Made in England by Leaders in Lighting 


BIRMINGHAM ~ BOURNEMOUTH — BRIGHTON - BRISTOL — LEEDS - LEICESTER - NOTTINGHAM 
PARIS * BUENOS AIRES 


ee eee The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd., London Member of the A.E.I. Group of Companies 


M4303 : 
i 
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On the changing face of London, aluminium 
windows are being seen with increasing fre- 
quency. Here, in this new Government building 
facing Victoria Embankment, are approximately 
1,400 windows in Noral alloys, ranging in size 
from 8 ft. x 6 ft. to 15 ft. x 10 ft. 

For years to come they will require little attention 
and will not stain the masonry, thus showing a 
considerable reduction in maintenance costs for 
Architect ; E. Vincent Harris, O.B.E., R.A., F.R.I.B.A. a building of this size. We invite you to write 


Contractors: Richard Costain & Co., Ltd. Z z eee s 
for our publication on aluminium windows. 


Northern ALUMINIUM cova sures 


MAKERS OF NORAL SHEET °« STRIP * PLATE - SECTIONS - TUBING * WIRE » FORGINGS - CASTINGS - PASTE FOR PAINT 


TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT DIVISION: BANBURY, OXON - SALES OFFICES: LONDON, BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER, BRISTOL, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, LEEDS 
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THE NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS 











Crown copyright reserved 





mong the himbers we were privileged to supply bor the new 


House of Commons was the Australian Walnut for the flooring 


W tb.b tb ACM 


MALLINSON 


& SONS LTD 


TIMBER AND VENEER MERCHANTS AND PLYWOOD MANUFACTURERS 


130-150 HACKNEY ROAD 
TELEPHONES: Shoreditch 8888 - 881 | LONDON, E.2 TELEGRAMS: “Almoner”’, London 
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Improving the Acoustics 


—2n old buildings or new 


ROM Norman churches to post-war municipal 

buildings, wherever there is a need for improved 
acoustics, Philips are able to provide the correct Sound 
Amplifying Equipment—correct not only technically, 
but also aesthetically, each installation being planned 
separately to ensure that every part of the equipment is 
completely unobtrusive. 

For churches, in particular, this type of installation 
specially designed to harmonise with its surroundings, 
is much in demand, since it enables the congregation 
to follow the services more closely without in any way 
spoiling the beauty of the church itself. 

Recently Philips Sound equipment was installed in 
Canterbury Cathedral. Its immediate success led to a 
similar installation being made in the cathedral at 
Exeter. 

Besides churches and public buildings, Philips 
Sound Amplifying Equipment is being introduced 
into leading hotels, schools, hospitals and a wide 
variety of modern office blocks. Please write for 
further particulars. 


PHILIPS ELECTRICAL 


LIMITED 
MAKERS OF : RADIO & TELEVISION RECEIVERS - LAMPS & LIGHTING EQUIPMENT - “PHILISHAVE” 
ELECTRIC DRY SHAVERS + CYCLE DYNAMO LIGHTING SETS + AMPLIFIERS, ETC. 


AMPLIFIER DEPT. : CENTURY HOUSE ‘ SHAFTESBURY AVENUE : LONDON W.C.2 


















































ie 'O HARCO PATENT 


METALACE 


PRODUCED IN ROLLS OF 25' 
TO 100' LONG BY 2’11” WIDE. ; 
The artistic effect of Harco Patent 
Metalace renders it particularly 
suitable for use where care of de- 
sign and appointment are of major 
importance. Architects will appre- 
ciate that it not only screens the 
unsightly, but allows free circu- 
lation of air. The patterns in which 
Metalace can be woven, make it 
the perfect selection for Lift Shaft 
Enclosures, Ventilating Panels, 
Radiator Covers, Electric Heater 
Covers, etc. 


Illustration shows 
Pattern No. M. 1006. 
Other Patterns and 


full particulars in 
Catalogue A.R- 585. 


{G6 .A.Marvey & Co. (London) Ltd. Woolwich Ruad, London, $.£.7 }— 
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Manufacturers of Spotlights, Floods, 
Battens, Dimmers and _ Switchboards. 
Ask our Technical Service Dept. for 
advice on any Stage Lighting problem. 


A small Switchboard installed 


at a Public school in the South IZ 


of England. 


Mayor Equipment Lid 


(THE STAGE LIGHTING SPECIALISTS) 


GORST ROAD «© PARK ROYAL « LONDON « N.W.10 
phone ELGar 8041 (5 lines) 





Major Service available throughout the Country 


KEARSLEY’S ror ourse monworx , || 


“BITUMARKA’ iii bi bd abd 
ANTI-CORROSIVE PAINT 












































Kearsley’s ‘‘ Bitumarka’’ meets climatic 
and other deleterious conditions 














attacking outside ironwork. Lighting 




















Standards, Iron Fencing and Roofs, 
Bridges and Constructional Steel Work 
generally are fully protected against 
corrosion when treated with ‘‘Bitu- 





























marka.’’ A hard drying, tenacious 



































and elastic finish with a proven record 





of many years’ standing. 


Telephone: RIPON 415/6 


ROBERT KEARSLEY & CO., RIPON, YORKSHIRE 
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me TAYCO 


New Series 


DOMESTIC -BOILERS 


Designed in accordance with B.S.S. No. 758 
















Available in 7 capacities from 21,000 to 
80,000 B.T.U’s. 


Features include the patented hinged hotplate 
cover and vibratory type bottom grate, both 
of which make for cleanliness in operation. 


Approved by Fuel Efficiency Dept. 
of Ministry of Fuel and Power. 


THE ANSWER TO INADEQUATE HOT 
WATER SUPPLIES AND CHILLY KITCHENS 


Robert Taylor & Co. (lronfounders) Ltd., 


Muirhall Foundry -:  Larbert ~- Stirlingshire 
London Office & Showrooms — 66 Victoria Street, S.W.| 
Also at Building Centre — 9 Conduit Street, W.| 

















Made from the same material as the famous engineering bricks, Accrington 
‘Nori’ Facings are well known for their unrivalled durability and resistance 
to atmospheric impurities. 


Whether used in industrial, urban or rural areas, they may be relied upon to 
retain a fresh and colourful appearance. 
Literature and samples on request. 


THE ACCRINGTON BRICK & TILE COMPANY LTD., 
ACCRINGTON Telephone: Accrington 2684 
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Specify 
GRAVINER Aluminium RADIATORS 


for 


Greater Heat Transmission. The higher coefficient of heat transmission 
of Graviner Specification Light Aluminium Alloy (nearly 3 to | compared with cast iron) 
results in greater radiation and greater convection. 


Heat Gontrol,. The new range of easy clear pattern control valves and angle bends 
in high-grade gunmetal illustrated below supplements our present aluminium control 
equipment. 


Lightness. Relative dry and wet weights : 7-8 sq. ft. Cast Iron: Dry, 45 Ibs.; Wet, 
50 Ibs. 5 ozs. 7-8 sq. ft. Graviner Aluminium: Dry, 18} Ibs.; Wet, 23 Ibs. 13 ozs. 


Durability. Graviner Aluminium Radiators are cast in one piece and incorporate 
large cross-section waterways and a ‘clean’ exterior. Special internal treatment eliminates 
“furring up,’’ corrosion and water discoloration. A priming coat of anti-corrosive 
chromate, followed by a finished coat of synthetic stove enamel, gives a glass-hard and 
extremely durable surface with a high thermal efficiency. 





Inspection. All Graviner Radiators are rigidly inspected during manufacture, and 
subjected to a final pressure test, involving air pressurising to 100 Ibs. per square inch under 
water. 


Attractiveness. Any good air-drying heat-resisting enamel can be applied on top 
of the synthetic enamel finish supplied. 


Adaptability. here wall fixing is specified, Graviner Radiators can be supplied | 
without feet, and fixing bolt holes can be drilled through the solid webs between the water { 
columns. Panel type, sectional type, and a variety of banked types are now available for 
immediate delivery, securely boxed. 








CONTROL VALVES AND ANGLE BENDS For further details, including complete specifications, write today to the manufacturers. 


GRAVINER ZZemcscseme RADIATORS 


THE GRAVINER MANUFACTURING CO. D., GOSPORT ROAD, GOSPORT, HANTS. Tel: Gosport 89175. 








The photograph shows Arapuni Hydro- 
Electric Station in which are installed four 
Metrovick 24,000 KVA generators. Millions 
of people depend on Metrovick equipment 
ge for their electricity. | 
etna gl You are assured of that same reliability of | 
service when you buy : 


fete a ee = METROVICK 
2 - . ~~ | 1 A M PS 
LIGHT ) OM 


METROPOLITAN-VICKERS ELECTRICAL CO. LTD. 


ST. PAUL’S CORNER, 1-3, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON E.C.4. 


Member of the A.E.I. group of companies 
S/ACI) 











1 
4 
| 
| 
| 
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Biviics usually provide the 

main notes in your colour themes — 
why not solve your problem 

by using the beautiful and durable 


“Rosebank” range? 


ROSEBANK 
fabrics 





























































































































} TURNBULL & STOCKDALE LTD +: MANCHESTER 
London Office: Kent House, Market Place, Oxford Circus, W.1 Taape wane 
y 
| Y 
y 
iy 
- 
| 
| we 
| 3 OR 
THE 
1 
LIMMER & TRINIDAD 
a ee EO 
} STEEI HOUSE, S404 iE ST... WESTMINSTER. LONDON, S.W.!I 
TELEPHONE : WHITEHALL 6776 
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GREENWICH. 











+ 


-ACCU RACY - 


Stourport—an impression of the completed station by Charles Cundall, 
R.A,, R,W.S. 


Another New Power Station 





A STOURFORT - ON «SEVERN, WORCESTEESEEE, Every Synchronome Master Clock is based on 


stands the fifth of British Electricity’s great the Synchronome Free Pendulum at Greenwich. 
post-war power plants. Stourport, when completed, The Synchronome System, installed in hundreds 
will contribute 120,000 kilowatts of much needed of large industrial and commercial undertakings, 


consists of an electrical impulse master clock 
operating any number of “ slave ” dials, recor- 
ders or automatic time signals. Is independent 
of the mains. May be purchased outright, or 
Steam at Red Heat installed under a rental scheme. 


electricity—equal to over 160,000 horse-power—to 
the national Grid. 


Most of the turbo-alternators being installed in 
British Electricity’s new power stations are of two F @) er | Ww D U Ss T RY 
standard sizes—30,000 and 60,000 kilowatts. The 
Stourport sets are designed for 60,000 kilowatts. 
Stourport is using steam at the exceptional pressure 

of 1,500 lb—% of a ton—per sq in, and ata ~ 
temperature of 1,050°F—a visible red heat. 


Write for Technical Details. 


Stourport is only one of 38 new power stations 
being built by British Electricity, while 43 existing 
stations are being extended to give increased 
output. This is part of British Electricity’s plan to 
overtake the power shortage and supply abundant 
electricity to those who will live and work in the 
homes and factories now being planned and yet to 
be built. 





more power (wus 


couswernevsenin |NTNCHRONOME 


IMPULSE TIME SYSTEM 


THE SYNCHRONOME CO. LTD., ABBEY ELECTRIC CLOCK WORKS, 
MOUNT PLEASANT, ALPERTON, MIDDLESEX. 


Es 





BRITISH ELECTRICITY 
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e O L D G L A M I S 
aH EA BRICS 


FABRICS 





























For every style of period furniture, there is an 
appropriate Old Glamis fabric. The decorative 
strength of this Charles II chair is reflected in 
WALTHAM, a fifty-inch two-colour linen and 
cotton damask combining natural with a wide 
range of subtle shades. This fabric is equally at 


home in a period or modern setting. 


INDIVIDUALLY 
CREATED 


DICTOGRAPH TELEPHONES LIMITED 





Ces cae Chief Sales Office: 

asic na 202 Abbey House, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
Telephone: Abbey 5572 

BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


DONALD BROS LTD 


OLD GLAMIS FACTORY DUNDEE 
AND 287 REGENT STREET LONDON W, 
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REPARATIONSSDREYEUS = 





6¢ 66 . a) 
Putting back the Past’ “Preservation by Cleaning ( 
With effect from October 25th, 1950, the old established concerns of \ 
Reparations and Steam Brush Company Ltd. and A. Dreyfus Ltd. will be "4 
amalgamated, and will carry on business under the name of Reparations — 
Dreyfus Ltd. 





As a director of the Company, Mr. R. C. Wiles Senior will continue to 
exercise control of all work undertaken by the firm, and his long and unique 
experience in the cleaning and restoration of buildings will assure that the 
same high standard of workmanship will be maintained. 


REPARATIONS-DREVEUS LUD 


129, GREAT SUFFOLK ST., LONDON, S.E.1. Telephone: HOP. 2366 











DE ee ED 

















—_— Pacers —_ — — 4 — ra a ~~ F se > Fc nratemeccrn,, Y PP es ES 
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qoecyfy Stent for... 


PERMANENT HOUSING 


The Stent System of permanent housing meets with all the requirements of 
the Burt Committee and at the same time is so easily adaptable that the 
Architect is afforded great freedom of planning. 

Detached, semi-detached, or terraced houses are catered for, on either level 
or stepped sites, with hipped or gabled ends to roof, and a wide selection of 
finishes is available for both external and internal wall faces. 


PILES for all foundation work—Large stocks always available for 
immediate delivery. 


CAST STONE for durable facing of buildings. 
FLAGS & KERBS hydraulically pressed to B.S.S. 
FARM BUILDINGS & EQUIPMENT 


Dutch barns, Cow houses, Pig sties, Calf pens, Grain 
storage bins, Cowstall equipment and M.A.F. Farm 
buildings, etc. 


Technical details supplied on request to : 


PRECAST CONCRETE LTD. 


Sales Office: | Victoria Street, S.W.I. Whitehall 2573 
Works : Dagenham Dock, Essex. Rainham (Essex) 780 


| STEN 





L904A 
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When the same ‘y 
room must do i 
for high tea or high jinks [TT] . 
. | 


the problem of 










clearing the floor is soon solved 


re with Pel Nesting Furniture. 
The models shown are Chair RP.6 One Man can 
(Upholstered) and Table NT.2. There | 

are many different designs in strong, | 


but light, tubular steel, either chro- T A K E T | EM AWAY 
mium plated or rust proofed and stove 


enamelled. Ask for illustrated leaflet. 


and stack them neatly in a 
CHAIRS corner within a few minutes. 
TABLES 


MADE BY ed PEL LTD - OLDBURY « BIRMINGHAM A @ company 


London Showrooms: 15 Henrietta Place, London, W.1 








Distributors throughout the Country raw NoTa4 











GY, WA ** DURABLE REFLECTIVE ROOFING ”’ 


7" is a scientific mastic roofing carrying a 
twenty year guarantee and very moderate 
in price. May we send you details? 


@® 


















® 


Sorsthotss Depot: 


Great Testuwood, 
Totton, 
Me. Southam Cor. 


Northetrs Depot: 


O 2, G,, ; 
Roofing, ankeng and 
c c 
G. Se ZG Wi, 
‘Hadstone Street, 2) a" Course / oth, and 
Muntingdon Red, / 


York. a” 


Be cll ufe ” Dell roofing 
Mimlerley House, 


14/7 A Hollorw biaduct Ms 


Selefrh ones; 
EC 7 


City; 4562, 4553, C274 
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FIREPROOF FLOORS 


VE 
THE Smith Two-way reinforced WITH THE UN TERING IN 


fireproof floor can be employed for any 





flooring or roofing requirements. 


ALL materials are available from 






stock. 8 ee tag — 
THE employment of patent tele-  . SS S2< 

eS 
WORKING space for other ga Se 


trades not obstructed by props and A 


/ 


scopic centers permits the immediate 
use of the floor with the additional 












advantage of their removal in the 






L] 


Y 


\ 










timber shuttering. 





a 


FIREPROOF FLOORS LTD 


IMBER COURT, EAST MOLESEY, SURREY 
TELEPHONE: EMBERBROOK 3300 


2 WAY REINFORCED FIREPROOF FLOORS 



























ANDO ILL FIX 
THE SWITCHGEAR 






Machinery and equipment? Bolt it down same day with Rawlbolts. 
Screw fixings—wiring, lighting, pipes, switchgear and the rest—fix 
them fast, firm and permanently with Rawlplugs. Rawlplugs are the FIXING DEVICES 
world’s speediest, vibration-proof fixing devices—in brick, cement, 
concrete and all types of masonry. WRITE FOR TECHNICAL LITERATURE 

Use Rawlplug Fixing Devices where ‘‘ speed is the essence of the contract” B 396 
THE RAWLPLUG COMPANY LIMITED - CROMWELL ROAD «© LONDON «+ S.W.7 


Get that new plant into action quickly—speed up the fixings! a ‘. oe wae 
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PHENCO 


PLASTIC FLOORING 


THE IDEAL COVERING FOR ALL TYPES OF FLOORS 








this famous chair 
has an international 


reputation for 





utility, sturdiness 
PHENCO combines all the qualities of known floor 
coverings with many new _ outstanding 
features. appearance. 


and 


Pi'4ENCO is exceptionally strong and hard wearing 
with high resistance to oil, grease and 
chemicals. 





PHENCO is non-slip and dustless and can easily be 


kept clean by washing, scrubbing and Please write to 








pameniny. MORRIS OF GLASGOW 
PHENCO is tested to B.S.S. for wear, indentation, for details 
pliability, water absorption and _non- 
inflammability. 
PHENCO is easily cut and fitted; weighs 7} lbs. per 
square yard. 
PHENCO is supplied in 8 or 12 yard rolls 36 in. wide, 
#;” thick, also in tiles 18”, 12” and 9” square, 
” thick. 
Samples and full quotations on request from 
PHEENIX RUBBER CO. LTD., 
91, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
Tel. LONdon Wall 1622 
Agents Birmingham area: Sheffield area: 
A. B. FOULKES LTD. JOHN HADFIELD & SONS LTD. 147, MILTON STREET, GLASGOW,~ C.4 


























BALL BEARING 


SLIDING DOOR GEAR 


FOR INTERIOR USE IN 


COBURN E ke 
M ‘A S T LOUNGE «+ DINING ROOM «©: KITCHEN 


dae BATHROOM + LARDER * WORKSHOP 
OFFICE * HOSPITAL * FLATS * CINEMAS »« ETC. 








THE SPACE SAVER 


BALL BEARINGS 
LOW COST 

NO MAINTENANCE 
SILENT ACTION 
LONG LIFE 
NON-CORROSIVE 





Full size drawings, illustrated and descriptive 
literature available on request from :— 


THE BRITISH TROLLEY TRACK co. tro. 


COBURN WORKS, COPPERFIELD STREET, LONDON, S.E.1. Tel. WATerloo 4311 (3 lines) 


Sa ST ENE SS EE PE 
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“J want a floor reasonable in cost, pleasing to the eye, soft to 
the tread, will wear like steel and will not damage tools which 
are inadvertently dropped on the floor, is fire and vermin proof.’ 


Such are the qualities of 


JOINTLESS (MAGNESITE) FLOORING 


Suitable for 


FACTORIES, SHOWROOMS 
HOUSING SCHEMES 
LABORATORIES 
in fact all types of Buildings 


Send for full details and samples from: 


THE LIOTEX ASBESTOS 
FLOORING Co., Ltd. 


Liotex Works 


JARROW ROAD, LONDON, S.E.16 
Telephone: BERmondsey 4341 (3 lines) 

















MUMFORD BAILEY \ 
« PRESTON LTD 
 miadeninaaionel 


HOT & COLD WATER SERVICES 
SANITARY ENGINEERING ETC. 


NEWCASTLE HOUSE - CLERKENWELL CLOSE-LONDON-E-C-1 
"Phone: Clerkenwell 6344 Branches at Bournemouth & Dublin 















































INSIDE THE PUB 


By MAURICE GORHAM and H. McG. DUNNETT. With a 
Foreword by J, M. RICHARDS. 


THIS BOOK WILL INTEREST EVERYONE concerned with the past, present 
and future of the English pub. Maurice Gorham writes authoritatively 
on the history and development of this peculiarly English institution and 
describes the people who use pubs. H. McG, Dunnett examines and 
analyses the development of the pub interior from the point of view of 
appearance. The book is superbly illustrated—with reproductions after 
Cruikshank, Rowlandson and many other famous artists, and with plans, 
diagrams and numerous photographs. Gordon Cullen contributes a 
unique feature: a group of drawings in colour showing how traditional 
pub ‘atmosphere’ can be retained in contemporary settings. 


Bound in full cloth boards. Size 9§ ins. by 7} ins.; 138 pages; 
over 140 illustrations in colour, half-tone and line. 
18s, net. Postage inland 7d. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS, 9-13 Queen Anne's Gate, $.W.1 
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ST. PANCRAS WAY 


Architects : Messrs. Norman & Dawbarn. 


STEEL BALUSTRADING, PUBLIC & PRIVATE 
BALCONY RAILINGS. DOORS TO REFUSE 
CHAMBERS, PLAYGROUND ENCLOSURE & 
SPECIAL LAMP STANDARDS. 


LIGHT STEELWORK (1925) LTD. 
HYTHE ROAD, WILLESDEN, N.W.10 
Tel.: LADbroke 3674 


Architectural Review 
Photograph, 
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W. JAMES & CO. LTD. 
|| Hythe Rd. Willesden Junction 


| LADbroke 3611 


N.W.10 












































SEA AIR - KITCHEN STEAM - CITY SMOKE 
ARE HARD ON PAINT 


For both indoor and outdoor BROLA Cc 
CAN 
TAKE (T/ 


says Painter Bill 


work, wherever a really good 
high gloss surface is wanted, 
Brolac is the acknowledged 
standard gloss finish. It stands 
up to all sorts of weather with- 
out a sign of cracking or flaking 
—and no wonder; the hankol 
in it takes care of that! 
It sees that Brolac 
dries with a fine finish 
that is hard and flexible 
enough to stay that way, 
under the worst conditions. 


A Brolac job is a job that’s SEND FOR FREE BROLAC 


going to Jast. COLOUR SCHEME BOOKLET 


Bralac 


JOHN HALL & SONS (Bristol & London) LIMITED * HENGROVE * BRISTOL 4 


THE DOUBLE PROTECTION PAINT 
WITH THE ENAMEL FINISH 










The introduction of Hard- 
wall plaster—Sirapite 
Plaster. 


The introduction of plaster 
board finish—Sirapite 
Board Finish. 


The introduction of high 
covering capacity, non- 
cracking, rapid drying 
undercoating free from 
injurious alkalis—Sirapite 
Browning. 


I SIRAPITE 
} BROWNING 


ts 
GMur 
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Floors laid to Clients and 
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E DAVIS FLOORING CO. f= 


GROVE HALL COURT 
HALL RD., LONDON, N.W.8 


Teiephones: .CUNningham 56/6-3205 
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Prof. Alvar Aalto, Finland. 


imported by 


FINMAR LTD 


12-16 HOLBEIN PLACE, SLOANE SQUARE 
LONDON, S.W.I + Telephone Sloane 5565 











Vent-Axia 
for Better Air 
Conditions 





Simplest ‘ 
form of controlled - 


ventilation -~ 


VENT-AXIA LTD. 9 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.|! 
ABBey 6441 (7 lines). Glasgow, Manchester, B’ham, Leeds 
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the Wellistood 


continuous-burning insulated cooker 


with hot water boiler 


The Wellstood meets the 
demand for a modern Width Depth Height 
cooker, with large boiling Overall Size 33” 20" =: 32” 
area and two ovens, Top Oven ~ wr 1 
suitable for coal or any 
solid fuel. Average weekly 
consumption, with day 
and night burning, 1} to 
2 cwts. (coal). With daily 
lighting hotplate cooking 
temperatures are available 
in less than 30 minutes. 
Other features : Openable 
fire, hinged insulated 
hotplate cover, thermo- 
meter, towel rail, enamel 
finish. Reversible flue 
outlet for 5 in. pipe. 
Entirely _ self-contained. 
Approved by Ministry 
of Fuel and Power. 





Lower Oven 14” 153” 8” 
Boiling Plate 223” 73” — 
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SMITH & WELLSTOOD LTD 
Bonnybridge Scotland 
London: 63 Conduit Street W.1 
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A selection of Architectural Press BOOKS 


Switzerland Builds: I{s Architecture Modern and Native. By G. E. 

Kidder Smith. Introduction by Sigfried Giedion 

THIS IS THE ONLY BOOK ever published in English recording 
the development and contribution of one of the chief sources of authentic 
contemporary architecture. Sixty pages are devoted to a fascinating survey 
of native types, the simple functional quality of which is in complete 
sympathy with the contemporary forms that follow. In the design of 
churches Switzerland stands alone: in her philosophy and building of 
schools, foremost in Europe; and the public buildings generally rank 
with the world’s finest since the war. Mr. Kidder Smith is ‘amongst other 
things, a photographer of genius’ says THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 
Bound in full cloth boards. Size 11} ins. by 83 ins.; 234 pages; 40,000 words; 
6 pages in full colour; nearly 500 monochrome illustrations. Price 425., postage od. 


The Canals of England. By Eric de Mare, A.R.1.8.A. With a Fore- 
word by A. P. Herbert 


THIS IS A BOOK FOR EVERYONE who likes discovering the lovely, 
unknown corners of our island. Its author, well known as a writer on 
architecture, is a photographer with a growing reputation. In his own 
boat he recently explored 600 miles of English canals from London to 
Llangollen and back, recording with his camera the little-known life, 
landscape and buildings of a lost world that lies in the heart of the English 
countryside. His photographs brilliantly capture the beauty of these old 
waterways traversing some of the finest landscapes in England. His text 
explains how canals are made and how they work; it discusses their history, 
their present condition and their great future possibilities for both com- 
merce and pleasure. Old prints from the author's collection support the 
text. Bound in full cloth boards. Size 10 ins. by 74 ins.; 124 pages; wearly 200 
illustrations. Price 18s., postage 6d. 


Inside the Pub. By Maurice Gorham and H. McG. Dunnett. With a 

Foreword by J. M. Richards 

THIS BOOK WILL INTEREST EVERYONE concerned with the past, 
present and future of the English pub. Maurice Gorham writes authorita- 
tively on the history and development of this peculiarly English institution 
and describes the people who use pubs. Hl. McG. Dunnett examines and 
analyses the development of the pub interior from the point of view of 
appearance. The book is superbly illustrated—with reproductions after 
Cruikshank, Rowlandson and many other famous artists and with plans, 
diagrams and numerous photographs. Gordon Cullen contributes a unique 
feature: a group of drawings in colour showing how traditional pub 
‘atmosphere’ can be retained in contemporary settings. Bowid in full cloth 
boards. Size 9% ins. by 7 ins.; 138 pages; over 140 illustrations in colour, half- 
tone and line. Price 18s., postage 7d. 


Warwick: Its Preservation and Redevelopment. By Sir Patrick Aber- 
crombie, M.A., F.R.1.B.A., M.T.P.1., and Richard Nickson, M.A., 
F.R.I.B.A. 

THE OFFICIAL PRESENTATION of the plan prepared by Sir 
Patrick Abercrombie and Mr. Richard Nickson for the Borough of War- 
wick. It shows how the dignity and tranquillity which once belonged to 
that ancient town can be regained. Bound in full cloth boards, Size g§ ins. by 
7) ins.; 152 pages; 80 illustrations including maps and folding plates in full 
colour. Price 125. 6d., postage 8d. 


Buildings and Prospects. By John Piper 

A COLLECTION of articles on architectural and topographical 
subjects illustrated with photographs and drawings by the author. Bound 
in full cloth boards. Size 9} ins. by 74 ins.; 146 pages; 136 illustrations. Price 
18s., postage 8d. 


A History of the English House. By Nathaniel Lloyd, O.8.£., F.S.A., 

F.R.ILB.LA 

THIS IS THE MOST AUTHORITATIVE and exhaustively illustrated 
history of the English house ever published. Bownd in buckram, blocked in 
real gold. Size 123 ins. by 9% ins.; 498 pages; nearly goo illustrations. New 
Edition. Price £3 13s. 6d., postage 18. 2d. 


The Modern School. By C. G. Stillman, F.R.1.B.A., and R. Castle 

Cleary, A.R.1.B.A. 

THIS BOOK EXAMINEs the contemporary architectural problem in 
relation to the Education Act and deals with cach special aspect of school 
design in detail. Bound in full cloth boards. Size 9 ins. by 7 ins.5 1§2 pages; 
over 110 éllustrations of plans, drawings, half-tones. Price 215., postage 7d. 


- The Home of Man. By Le Corbusier and Francois de Pierrefeu. 
Translated by Clive Entwistle and Gordon Holt 
M. DE PIERREFEU CONTRIBUTES the introductory text, outlin- 
ing the principles that should be followed in planning and designing 
towns and houses of the future so that the fullest application of scientific 
resources may benefit the ordinary man. Le Corbusier’s section of the 
book illuminates this theme with his own inimitable drawings and com- 
mentary, and forms the book’s main contents. Bound in full cloth boards. 
Sive 8 ins. by 54 ins.; 156 pages; many Le Corbusier drawings. Price 10s. 6d., 
postage 4d. 


The Architecture of Denmark. Contributors : Preben Hansen, Kay 
Fisker, G. Anthony Atkinson, G. Biilmann Petersen, Troels Erstad, E. 
Kindt-Larsen, H. J. Hitch 


THIS BOOK BY DANISH AND ENGLISH contributors gives a com- 
plete picture of the history and of the contemporary achievement of Danish 
architecture, town planning and garden design. Bound in full cloth boards. 
Size 12) ins. by 9} ins.; over 230 half-tone and line illustrations. Price 125. 6d., 
postage 7d. 


Gardens in the Modern Landscape. By Christopher Tunnard, A.1.L.A. 

THE FIRST BOOK to deal with contemporary garden design as a 
parallel movement to the development of modern architecture. Professor 
Tunnard traces the history of garden design, shows its relationship to 
life and landscape and then indicates how a new conception of landscape 
and garden planning could arise out of modern ideas on townscape and 
countryside. Dean Hudnut (Harvard University) contributes a note on 
“The Modern Garden.” Bound in full cloth boards. Size 10 ins. by 6} ins.; 
184 pages; over 190 photographs, drawings, plans. Second, revised, edition. Price 
18s. 6d., postage 8d. 


The Countryman at Work. By Thomas Hennell. With a Memoir by 

H. J. Massingham 

THIS VOLUME OF STUDIES of fifteen country craftsmen and the 
old traditions of handicraft they perpetuate, written and illustrated by 
Thomas Hennell, serves as a tribute to the memory of a very distinguished 
member of the younger school of water-colourists who was killed in 1945. 
His close friend H. J. Massingham has written an opening memoir. Bound 
in full cloth boards. Size 11% ins. by 9 ins.; 80 pages; over 50 drawings by the 
author. Price 125. 6d., postage 7d. 


The Castles on the Ground. By J. M. Richards, A.R.1.B.A. Illustrated 

by John Piper 

MR. RICHARDS BREAKS NEW GROUND by writing about the 
suburbs—where, for better or worse, most Englishmen live today—with 
insight and understanding. He analyses the origins and characteristics of 
suburban taste. John Piper illustrates the book with 8 evocative litho- 
graphs. Bound in full cloth boards. Size 84 ins. by 53 ins.; 104 pages; 8 coloured 
lithographs by John Piper. Price 8s. 6d., postage 4d. 


Windmills in England: A Study of their Crigin, Development and 

Future. By Rex Wailes 

THE LEADING AUTHORITY ON THE suBJECT, Mr. Wailes dis- 
cusses the history and origin of the windmill, its construction and machinery 
and the various types of windmill. He writes, too, of millwrights. And he 
offers suggestions about the future to the English windmills which might 
give them a new lease of lite. Bound in full cloth boards. Sixe 11 ins. by 
5% ins.; §6 pages; 100 half-tone illustrations. Price 125. 6d., postage 7d. 


The Modern Flat. By F. R. S. Yorke, F.R.1.B.A., and Frederick 

Gibberd, F.R.1.B.A. 

\ COMPREHENSIVE, AUTHORITATIVE SURVEY of the new type 
of flat in its relation to social needs. The book illustrates the evolution of 
its plan and presents carefully chosen examples of the best recent work 
in 16 countries. Bound in full cloth boards. Size 114 ins. by 8% ins.; 208 pages; 
over §90 illustrations, including scale plans, diagrams and photographs of exteriors, 
interiors and details. Third, revised, edition. Price 358., postage 9d. 


a catalogue will be sent on application: 
THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS 
9-13, QUEEN ANNE’S GATE, LONDON, S.W.| 
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‘THE VICTORIA REGIA WATER-LILY demonstrates how closely Nature’s structural systems are 
simulated by man’s. The ribbed construction of its huge leaves—up to 8 feet across—-enables them to 
float as rafts upon the water supporting a load of 100 lb. without sinking, just as a reinforced concrete 
raft under a building spreads its load uniformly over soft ground.’ 


Issued by THE BRITISH REINFORCED CONCRETE ENGINEERING CO. LTD., STAFFORD. Specialists in Reinforced Concrete Design & Suppliers of Reinforcement. 


London, Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, Leicester, Manchester, Newcastle, Sheffield, Cardiff, Glasgow, Dublin, Belfast. 











